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The  Chicago  Tribune  during  MarchJ 948^  printed  3s582y205 
lines  of  total  advertising.  According  to  Media  Records,  the 
total  set  an  all-time  high  for  any  March  in  the  Tribune's 
history  —  a  record  achieved  despite  limitations  imposed  by 
the  available  newsprint  supply  and  by  the  strike  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1948,  the  Tribune  printed 
9,946,561  lines  of  total  advertising.  According  to  Media 
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quarter  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  history. 
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THl  WOKLD’S  CKSATBST  NEWSPAPIR. 


February  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily 
over  975,000;  Sunday,  over  1,600,000. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


E  ELSE  IN 
AMERICA 
DO  SO  MAf^Y  PEOPLE 
SPEND  SO  MUCH  TO  READ 
ONE  EVENING  PAPER! 


'VERY  day,  Monday  through  Saturday.  700,000  home-going  New  Yorkers 

I 

spend  on  average  of  $40,000  to  buy  and  read  the  Joumal-Americon 
.  .  .  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  month.  Nowhere  else  in  America  do 
the  people  of  a  community  invest  so  heavily  in  one  evening  newspaper. 


Four  out  of  ten  New  Yorkers  who  buy  on  evening  newspaper  buy  the 
Joumal-Americon.  They  buy  it  because  they  prefer  it  to  any  other.  They 
prefer  its  news  presentation  ...  its  features  .  .  .  more  important,  they 
prefer  it  for  family  reading  in  the  home. 


This  overwhelming  family  popularity  .  .  .  nearly  two  to  one  over  the 
i  second  newspaper  in  the  evening  field  .  .  is  the  key  to  greater  sales 
I  influence  in  the  world's  richest  community  of  homes. 


YOUR  STORY  STRIKES  HOME  IN  THE 


fflencan 


AMERICAN 


HATlONAUr  AimiUHTlD  IT 
HtAKST  AOrtHTIilNO  ilKYICC 


ED 


942  Government  Girls  Wanted  To  Model 
For  This  Washington  Post  Comic  Strip 


photos.  It  got  almost  a  thousand — 942  to  be  exact! 

The  contest  itself  lasted  three  weeks.  Nar¬ 
rowing  down  the  entries  and  selecting  the  winners 
kept  Washington  Post  readers  watching  for  another 
week.  And  the  adventures  of  the  two  winners,  before 
and  during  the  Bermuda  trip,  kept  interest  high 
right  into  March.  The  episode  itself  started  March  29. 

The  story  of  the  government  girl  contest  may 
help  you  understand  The  Washington  Post  a  little 
better:  It's  known  for  Marshall  Plan  and  Atomic 
Energy  supplements  and  institutional  advertising; 
for  National  Celebrities  Coif  Tournaments  and  men's 
clothing  linage;  for  women's  features  and  leader¬ 
ship  with  retail  grocers.  It  takes  a  lot  of  appeals 
to  make  a  well-rounded,  well-read  newspaper. 


One  way  to  build  reader  interest  for  comic 
section  advertisers  is  to  keep  promoting  your  comics. 
(Helps  circulation,  too.)  When  The  Washington 
Post  learned  that  the  coming  episode  in  the  “Mary 
W  orth"  comic  strip  would  have  a  W'ashington  gov¬ 
ernment  girl  heroine,  the  next  step  was  easy:  Find 
a  girl  to  serve  as  the  model  for  the  pen  and  ink 
heroine. 

Prizes  were  modest:  $200  for  the  winner,  $50 
for  second,  $5  each  for  ten  runners-up.  A  Wash¬ 
ington  travel  agency  tossed  in  a  Bermuda  trip  for 
the  winner.  All  government  girls  working  in  Wash¬ 
ington  were  eligible  but,  obviously,  few  but  the 
pretty  and  self-confident  would  bother  to  enter.  The 
W  ashington  Post  expected  three  or  four  hundred 
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It's  HO-'  in  the  "It" Parade 


It’s  much  the  same  way  with  cars  as  with  Is  it  the  w'onderful  new  Dynaflow  Drive* 
people.  Some  “have  it”  —  some  don’t.  that’s  causing  so  much  talk? 


Some  you  go  for,  all  out.  And  they  usually  be¬ 
come  your  firmest  friends. 

What  is  it  that  makes  so  many  good  folks  say 
this  trim  honey’s  “got  it”? 

Cjood  looks?  One  has  to  admit  it’s  nice  to 
ride  in  a  car  that  is  unmistakably  itself  and 
not  just  a  modified  version  of  something  else. 

Size,  weight?  Well,  if  you  like  an  automobile 
that  does  things,  there  just  is  no  substitute 
for  brawn  and  solid  substance. 


In  Roadmastkr  models  that  is  certainly  a  big 
factor.  You’ll  never  know  how  silky  smooth 
driving  can  be  till  you  drive  the  car  where 
liquid  replaces  both  the  clutch  and  the  usual 
forward  gears. 

But  as  nearly  as  we  can  find  out  —  and  we 
talk  to  a  lot  of  people  —  it  isn’t  any  one  thing 
that  puts  Buick  at  the  top  of  the  “it”  parade. 
It’s  the  over-all  richness  of  this  honey  in  all 
the  things  you’ve  dreamed  of  finding  wrapped 
in  an  automobile. 


lower?  Naturally,  ^’ou  can’t  sit  long  behind 
this  big  Fireball  straight-eight  without  fall¬ 
ing  for  it  plenty  hard. 

Handling?  Ride?  Room?  They  all  have  their 
avid  fans  among  Buick  owners.  Especially 
now  with  a  completely  new  kind  of  engine 
mounting  ironing  out  vibra¬ 
tion  build-up  as  never 
before. 


Ask  any  friend  who  drives  a  Buick  —  then  see 
your  dealer  and  get  a  firm  order  in  fast. 


•Of-ft.  tnal  at  rxlfu  an  Hoatltnaut^r  tt  at/nln  • 


When  better  automobiles 


are  built 


BUtCK 


Tuna  In  HENRY  S.  TAYIOR 
Mutual  Natwork,  Mondays  and  Fridays 


will  build  them 


BUICK  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Though  Wisconsin  ranks  only  14th  in  number  of  farms,  It  ranks  sixth  in  number  of 
tractors  on  farms.  In  this  great  state  are  5%  of  all  U.  S.  farm  tractors. 

What's  so  Important  about  tractors? 


Tractors  are  the  signs  of  progressive,  efficient  farmers,  for  they  enable  farms  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  profit.  Tractors  are  one  of  the  reasons  why  Wisconsin  Farmers  had  cash 
receipts  In  1946  and  In  1947,  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  .  .  .  and  this  tremendous 
farm  Income  means  more  money  to  spend  for  your  products  or  services. 

Yes  .  .  .  Wisconsin  has  123,280  tractors  on  farms  .  .  . 


Consider  the  line-up  In  Wisconsin  and  you'll  find  38  evening  dallies  but  only  ONE  big 
morning  nev/spaper — the  I  lO-year  old  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Here's  a  newspaper  that  Is  bought  at  a  premium  price  (5c  dally,  15c  Sunday)  and  read 
by  a  constantly  growing  reader  audience  which  now  totals  nearly  160,000  daily  and 
300,000  Sunday.  Here's  a  newspaper  whose  1947  retail  grocery  linage  climbed  40.1% 
over  1946;  whose  general  grocery  linage  (exclusive  of  American  Weekly  and  Comic 
Weekly)  rose  81.7%.  Here's  a  newspaper  that  is  being  used  by  more  grocery  adver¬ 
tisers  than  ever  before. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  In  Wisconsin,  take  advantage  of  the 
powerful  Influence  of  the  only  BIG  morning  newspaper  In  this  great  state. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
DATA  SHEETS  ON 
WISCONSIN  MARKET 


Jutf  published  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  Wisconsin 
Market  Data  factors.  It  is 
yours  for- the  asking.  If  you'd 
like  a  copy  write  today  to  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  or  contact 
any  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
office. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

i  *  < 

;  The  Newspaper  Wisconsm  Gn^  Up  Wkh 

A  H»ar«t  by  lloloiivy.  Rv^m  A  Schmitt 


Announced  to  the  public  in 
all  eight  Booth  Newspapers. 
Advertising  agency:  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc. 


To  reach  the  big  Michigan  trading  area  outside 
Detroit,  more  and  more  advertisers  are  relying 
on  all  eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  377,598. 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Markets, 
call  or  write; 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City  17 


■QOOTH  Michigan  Newspaper  readers  .  .  .  keen 
judges  of  car  values  . .  .  have  given  the  new 
Hudson  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  .  .  . 
adding  more  than  their  share  to  the  estimated 
10  million  showroom  attendance  reported 
nationally  during  the  announcement  period. 

In  both  pre-announcement  and  announcement 
programs  for  this  popular  new  car,  Hudson 
placed  heavy  dependence  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  And  Booth  Newspapers  in  eight  major 
Michigan  cities  played  an  important  role  in 
carrying  the  Hudson  story  to  Michigan  buyers. 


Premier  DeGasperi  is  interviewed  by  J.  Edward  Murray, 
U.P.  head  in  Italy 


Will  Italy  go  Red?  The  whole  world  is  waiting  for 
the  answer  the  impending  elections  will  moke. 


The  United  Press  is  prepared  to  speed  it. 


Carefully  chosen,  thoroughly  trained  U.P.  corre¬ 
spondents,  from  Catania  to  Como,  will  report  returns 
and  spot  trends.  U.P.  leased  wires  from  Rome,  Milan, 
Turin,  Genoa  will  flash  the  news  through  the  London 
cablehead  across  the  Atlantic.  United  Press  is  as 
soundly  organized  for  the  elections  in  Italy  as  for 
elections  in  the  United  States. 

Again  look  to  U.P.  for  "the  world's  best  coverage  of 
the  world's  biggest  news." 


UNITED  PRESS 
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Hitting  the  right  note 
with  music  lovers 


On  February  8  The  New  York  Times  published  the  news  that 
Arturo  Toscanini  would  perform  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony 
over  the  NBC  network  on  Saturday,  April  3. 

The  item  did  not  appear  in  any  other  newspaper. 

Within  a  week  of  the  story’s  publication  in  The  Times,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  had  received  4,000  letters  and  1,000 
telephone  calls  from  music  lovers  requesting  tickets  to  this  Tosca¬ 
nini  broadcast. 

This  response  from  one  story  in  The  Times  is,  according  to  Sydney 
H.  Eiges,  NBC  vice-president,  “conclusive  proof  of  the  avid  inter¬ 
est  with  which  news  in  The  New  York  Times  is  read.” 

Hitting  that  right  note  with  music  lovers  is  characteristic  of  The 
Times  appeal  to  followers  of  all  the  arts.  For  Times  coverage  of 
the  arts  brings  to  its  readers  the  same  skill  and  judgment  which 
have  made  its  name  synonymous  with  complete,  accurate,  and 
unbiased  news  reporting. 


Sjjje  Neto  ijork 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Ben  Simmons,  Tampa  Tribune 


CLEVELAND  —  Edgar  Bayol, 

New  York  World-Telegram, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  close  of  its  18th 
annual  convention  April  7  in 
the  Carter  Hotel  here.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mel  Bar¬ 
ker,  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

The  conven¬ 
tion,  which  saw 
the  beginning  of 
closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between 
NWA  and  jour¬ 
nalism  e  d  u  c  a- 
tors,  also  elect- 
ed  Vernon 
Churchill,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon 
Journal,  vice- 
president;  and 
Lewis  Louthood,  Montreal 
(Can.)  Standard;  Jack  Butler, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  and 
Frank  G.  Hubbard,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  directors. 

Bayol,  former  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  was 
general  promotion  manager  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Star  for 
five  years  before  joining  the 
World-Telegram  in  1946.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Promotion  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bars  of  Virginia,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

'Where  They  Fall  Down' 

The  promotion  men  took  a 
beating  at  the  hands  of  Glenn 
Griswold,  publisher  of  Public 
Relations  News,  who  declared. 
“No  business  in  the  U.S.  is  so 
far  behind  in  its  public  relations 
as  the  newspapers,  and  the  larg¬ 
er  the  paper,  the  poorer  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations.” 

Despite  this,  Griswold  praised 
the  newspapers  for  having  done 
the  greatest  promotion  job  in 
the  country  in  terms  of  circula¬ 


Mel  Barker,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


tion  and  advertising.  Where 
they  fall  down,  he  said,  is  in 
terms  of  public  good. 

Yet  the  newspaijers,  he  said, 
offer  American  business  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  public 
relations.  They  are  the  only 
medium,  he  noted,  that  “can 
reach  all  the  people  at  one  time, 
at  home.” 

“And  public  relations,"  he 
said,  “begins  at  home,  in  the 
local  community,  in  the  local 
newspaper.” 

In  a  session  devoted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Lyman  Hill,  Western  manager, 
showed  how  its  continuous  re¬ 
search  is  bringing  markets  into 
sharper  focus  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  This,  he  declared,  is 
in  part  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  national  advertising  in 
newspapers. 

John  Ottinger,  Jr.,  Bureau 
promotion  manager,  urged  a 
two-way  line  of  communication 
between  the  Bureau  and  the 
promotion  men.  He  thanked 
them  for  their  help  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  Bureau's  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  which,  he 
.said,  had  made  the  slogan  “All 
Business  Is  Local’’  universally 
known. 

Ottinger  revealed  new  bureau 
plans  for  retailer  advertising: 
for  resumption  of  its  annual 
volume  on  national  advertising 
expenditures;  and  for  a  standard 
market  data  form. 

Census  Bureau  Asks  Aid 

A  plea  for  newspaper  support 
of  the  Census  Bureau  in  its 
fight  to  keep  its  appropriation 
from  being  drastically  cut  was 
made  by  J.  C.  Capt,  director. 
Capt  disclosed  plans  for  the 
1950  census,  and  discussed  also 
numerous  other  census  data  cur¬ 
rently  available  to  help  news¬ 
papers  help  advertisers  better 
visualize  their  potential  markets. 

Co-hosts  for  the  convention, 
which  drew  an  attendance  of 


Roy  Walker,  L.  A.  Herald  Express 

more  than  100  promotion  men. 
were  Russ  Simmons,  Cleveland 
Press,  and  Carl  Himmelman. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  ‘  new  look”  in  the  public 
service  promotions  offered  their 
communities  by  newspapers  was 
urged  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer. 
Cleveland  Press  editor. 

“There  is  need  for  a  change." 
Seltzer  said.  “Public  service 
promotions  today  are  mainly 
holdovers  from  the  old  days. 
Many  are  obsolete.  Take  a  new 
look  at  your  community  before 
you  plan  a  public  service  pro¬ 
motion — at  its  age  groups,  its 
racial  groups,  their  economic 
condition,  the  books  they  read, 
the  movies  they  see,  the  sports 
they  attend. 

“Editors  and  business  man¬ 
agers  are  too  often  complacent 
and  indifferent  toward  public 
service  promotions.  Yet  the 
newspapers  need  such  promo¬ 
tions  if  they  are  to  root  deeply 
in  their  communities  and  make 
themselves  something  more  to 
their  readers  than  an  imper¬ 
sonal  information  service.” 

One  session  produced  a  spir¬ 
ited  discussion  of  journalism 
school  training  for  promotion. 
Prof.  Charles  Allen,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  noted  there 
are  more  than  1,000  courses  in 
journalism  education  in  the 
country,  but  only  23  dealing 
with  promotion,  and  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  dealing  with 
any  phase  of  the  business  oper¬ 
ations  of  a  newspaper. 

Allen  invited  suggestions  as 
to  what  should  be  taught  in 
courses  on  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion.  Some  opportunity,  he 
said,  must  be  provided  for 
journalism  students  to  gain 
working  experience  while  still 
at  school.  For  this,  he  urged 
a  system  of  interneships. 

Tom  Buck,  supervisor  of  ad¬ 
vertising  courses  at  City  College 
of  New  York,  blamed  promotion 
managers  for  not  encouraging 
educators.  He  urged  promotion 
managers  to  do  part-time  teach¬ 
ing  themselves  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  teaching  personnel 
in  the  promotion  field.  Allen 
opposed  part-time  teaching,  say¬ 


Otto  Silha,  left,  of  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  and  John  Mars- 
ton  of  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 


ing  teaching  was  a  job  for  full¬ 
time  experts. 

Dan  Sullivan,  a  former  NNPA 
president  now  in  the  agency 
business  in  Pittsburgh,  urged 
promotion  managers  to  send  as 
much  of  their  material  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  colleges  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  adequate  attention 
to  newspaper  advertising  in 
available  textbooks. 

In  a  clinic  on  classified  pro¬ 
motion,  Jake  Albert,  Detroit 
News,  told  of  using  television 
to  sell  classified  ads.  Otto 
Silha,  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune. 
warned  against  the  assumption 
that  everybody  knows  classifi^ 
advertising  and  how  to  use  it. 
He  explained  a  current  cam¬ 
paign  showing  people  how  easy 
it  is  to  place  a  classified  ad. 
stressing  the  ideas  that  it  is  easy 
and  that  results  are  quick. 

Advice  on  Layouts 

Barney  Goldstein,  Cleveland 
News,  said  an  active  copy  and 
art  service  department  was  the 
easiest  way  to  increase  local 
linage.  “Don’t  depend  on  local 
agencies  to  service  the  retailer,” 
he  cautioned.  "They  would 
rather  put  the  retainer  on  ra¬ 
dio,  where  they  get  a  commis¬ 
sion.  than  put  him  in  the  news¬ 
paper  for  a  fee.  Don’t  make 
layouts  for  your  salesmen. 
IViake  them  for  the  advertiser 
and  to  sell  his  goods,  not  your 
space.”  .  . 

H  R  Farrall.  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Warren  (O.)  Tribune- 
Chronicle,  told  how  a  current 
population  study  helped  sell  na 
tional  linage. 

By  means  of  a  transcription, 
an  advertising  agency  “creative 
man”  told  the  promotion  men 
their  trade  paper  copy  w^ 
"nauseating.”  They  should  sew 
to  serve  the  advertiser,  he  said, 
rather  than  outdo  their  com¬ 
petitors. 

Citations  and  certificates  of 
merit  in  Editor  &  Publisher  s 
annual  promotion  contest  were 
awarded  by  James  Wright 
Brown.  Jr.,  publisher,  who  also 
entertained  the  promotion  men 
at  a  cocktail  party. 
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Cold  Type  Show,  Talks 
Highlight  Conventions 


SEVERAL  innovations  are  in 

store  for  the  hundreds  of  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers  and  their  col 
leagues  who  are  planning  to 
attend  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
the  next  two  weeks. 

The  meetings  have  been  "pro¬ 
grammed"  with  an  eye  to  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Scheduled  talks, 
demonstrations  and  discussion 
panels  will  provide  news  for  the 
general  public  on  three  chief 
topics  of  the  newspaper  indus 
try  today;  Press  freedom,  adver¬ 
tising  success,  and  the  ability  to 
publish  newspapers  without 
skilled  printers. 

'Chicago  Exhibit'  at  ANPA 

Actual  billing  for  an  ASNE 
panel  Saturday  afternoon.  April 
17,  is  "How  to  Get  to  Press 
Without  Printers."  "The  ANPA 
convention  will  provide  visual 
proof  of  the  process  with  a  com¬ 
plete  exhibit  of  the  step-by-step 
operations  of  the  Chicago 
dailies,  whose  union  printers 
have  been  on  strike  since  No¬ 
vember. 

Also,  at  a  session  which  will 
be  open  to  general  attendance, 
the  ANPA  will  conduct  an  ex¬ 
pert  discussion  of  the  new  meth¬ 
ods  and  processes  for  producing 
newspapers.  C.  M.  Flint,  the 
association's  new  Director  of  Re¬ 
search,  who  has  toured  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  last  few  months  to 
gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  newspaper- 
ing,  will  lead  this  session  and 
will  present  a  panel  including 
production  wizards,  equipment 
makers,  advertising  men  and 
others  concerned  with  cold  type 
methods. 

The  whole  East  Foyer  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  tradi¬ 
tional  scene  of  ANPA  conven 
tions.  will  be  filled  with  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  new  processes, 
and  many  of  the  machines  will 
be  demonstrated. 

This  special  event  of  the 
ANPA  sessions,  which  begin 
Tuesday,  April  20  and  run 
through  Thursday,  April  22.  is 
posted  for  the  morning  of  Wed 
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nesday.  April  21.  An  overflow 
crowd  in  the  big  Ballroom  is  an 
ticipated. 

An  indication  of  a  record  at 
tendance  at  this  year's  conven 
tions  was  seen  in  the  announce 
ment  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver 
tising  that  reservations  for  its 
annual  dinner,  Thursday  night 
April  22.  had  been  oversold  since 
the  day  they  were  opened. 

The  committee  said  the  dinner 
will  bring  out  the  "largest 
throng  ”  of  publishers  and  adver 
tising  executives  in  the  26-year 
history  of  the  Bureau’s  blue- 
plate  event. 

Defense  Secretary  James  For- 
restal  and  Richard  R.  Deupree. 
president  of  the  advertising- 
minded  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
will  be  the  principal  speakers, 
it  was  announced  by  Charles  F. 
McCahill,  Clereland  (O. )  News, 
general  chairman. 

Toastmaster  will  be  E.  M. 
(Ted)  Dealey,  publisher  of  Dal 
las  (Tex.)  News,  who  will  be 
presented  by  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  general  manager  of  Phila 
delphia  (  Pa. )  Bulletin,  chairman 
of  the  Bureau's  governing  board. 

Lord  Rothermere  at  AP 

The  innovation  for  the  annual 
membership  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  will  be  an  inter¬ 
national  atmosphere  at  both  the 
luncheon  event  and  afternoon 
business  meeting.  Lord  Rother¬ 
mere,  owner  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  and  several  other 
newspapers,  has  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  deliver  the  luncheon 
address. 

In  the  afternoon,  Reuters' 
general  manager.  Christopher 
Chancellor,  will  speak,  and  re¬ 
ports  will  be  given  by  AP's 
chiefs  from  Europe  and  the 
Western  Pacific.  Wes  Gallagher, 
chief  of  bureau  for  Germany, 
and  Russell  Brines,  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Tokyo,  are  flying  home 
to  report. 

The  AP  business  sessions  will 
be  concerned  with  the  usual  af¬ 
fairs,  including  election  of  new 
directors,  and  President  Robert 
McLean,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  is  expected  to 
make  some  note  of  this  being  the 
agency's  100th  year  of  service. 
No  elaborate  celebration  is  plan 
ned,  however. 

Growth  of  radio  station  mem¬ 
bership  is  high  on  the  list  of 
probable  topics  to  be  covered  in 
official  reports  to  the  meeting. 
General  Manager  Kent  Cooper 
has  already  highlighted  radio's 
contribution  to  speedier  and  ful 
ler  news  coverage  in  his  annual 
report  to  members.  Another  re¬ 
cent  development  has  been  the 
formation  of  the  first  statewide 
association  of  AP  broadcasters, 
in  Alabama. 

Eighteen  associate  members  of 
AP,  all  newspapers,  have  applied 
for  full  membership  and  vote 
will  be  taken  on  their  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  ASNE  gathering,  opening 
Thursday.  April  15,  at  the  Stat 
ler  Hotel  in  Washington,  sets  off 
the  annual  Convention  Week,  as 


E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

.April  10-11  —  Associated 
Press  Editors  of  Ohio.  Desh- 
ler-  Wallick  Hotel.  Columbus. 

.April  11-14  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers, 
spring  meeting.  Drake  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

April  12 — Canadian  Press 
Board  of  Directors,  annual 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

April  12-14  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers, 
spring  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

April  1.3-15 — Ohio  Circula 
tion  Managers  Association, 
Netherland  Plaza  Hotel.  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

April  14 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Assn., 
Board  of  Directors  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

April  15 — Canadian  Press, 
annual  meeting.  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  15— Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Assn.,  annual 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel. 
Toronto. 

April  15-17 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Stat¬ 
ler,  Washington. 

.April  17 — Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  Ad- 
managers  annual  spring 
meeting,  Multnomah  Hotel. 
Portland,  Ore. 

April  19 — Associated  Press 
annual  meeting.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

April  20-22  — ANPA  Con 
vention,  Waldorf  -  Astoria, 
New  York. 

usual.  One  of  its  features  will 
be  an  off-record  talk  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Marshall  and  an¬ 
other  by  Secretary  Forrestal. 
The  editors  will  also  hear  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  as  banquet  speaker 
on  Saturday. 

Worldwide  aspects  of  news 
gathering  and  dissemination  will 
receive  consideration  at  two  ses¬ 
sions,  in  the  schedule  set  up  by 
B.  M.  McKelway,  Washington 
Star,  who  is  program  chairman. 
He  has  also  arranged  a  Political 
Campaign  Meeting,  with  speak¬ 
ers  from  Republican.  Democrat, 
and  Wallace  parties. 

N.  R.  Howard.  Cleveland 
News,  is  president  of  the  society, 
and  David  B.  Howe.  Burlington 
( Vt. )  Free  Press,  is  president  of 
ANPA. 

The  usual  round  of  parties  and 
business  meetings  of  allied 
groups  is  planned  for  the  week, 
in  Washington  and  New  York. 
Full  details  of  these  events  will 
be  published  in  the  annual  Pre- 
Convention  Number  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  April  17. 

■ 

Section  in  Sepia 

The  annual  Progress  Edition 
of  the  Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  March  21.  set  a  new  record 
for  central  Utah  with  a  total  of 
96  pages. 

■ 

Kool  to  Bates 

Ted  Bates.  Inc.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  over  the  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  for  Kool  and 
Life  cigarettes,  previously  han¬ 
dled  by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc. 

EDITOR  S  P 


N.  Y.  Post  Sues 
Media  to  Total 
Edition  Linage 

Whether  the  tabloid  New 
York  Post  and  Home  News 
is/are  one  paper,  or  actually 
two,  is  the  crux  of  a  leeal 
battle.  * 

The  jointly-owned  New  York 
Post  Corp.  and  Bronx  Home 
News  Publishing  Co.  this  week 
sued  for  an  injunction  forbid 
ding  Media  Records  to  list  sep¬ 
arate  linage  for  their  two  main 
editions. 

Co-defendants,  with  Media, 
are  the  six  other  Manhattan 
dailies  which  be.ong  to  the  Ad 
vertising  Managers  Association: 
the  News,  Sun,  Herald  Tribune, 
World-Telegram,  Mirror  and 
Journal- American. 

The  Post  and  Home  News  in¬ 
sists  its  twin  tabloids  are  one 
paper,  not  two. 

But  Media  contends  the  his¬ 
toric  afternoon  daily's  new 
Bronx  edition  is  really  a  sep 
arate  paper. 

The  defendants  must  answer 
April  12  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court  an  order  to  show  cause 
why  a  temporary  injunction 
should  not  be  clamped  on  the 
ad  record  agency. 

The  Post  and  Home  News,  if 
combining  ad  totals  for  all  its— 
or  their— editions,  could  boast 
the  largest  afternoon  linage  in 
New  York.  Only  the  Times  and 
News  would  top  it  among  all 
papers. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Thackrey,  own 
er  of  the  Post  since  1939,  bought 
the  Bronx  Home  News  in  l^y, 
1945.  Last  Feb.  16  she  an¬ 
nounced  the  two  would  be 
merged.  Since  then  the  flag  on 
all  editions  has  read  New  York 
Post  and  Home  News. 

For  February,  Media  reported 
separate  linages,  716.206  for  the 
Post.  260,957  for  the  Home  News, 
Briefly  during  March,  it  com¬ 
bined  them — but  then  disclosed 
it  would  thereafter  list  separate 
figures  for  the  Post  and  Home 
News  and  the  Post  and  Home 
News  Manhattan  &  Bronx  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  Post  and  Home  News' 
attorneys  point  out  that  several 
Manhattan  papers  publish  dif¬ 
ferent  editions,  varying  both  in 
advertising  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  for  the  separate  boroughs 
that  make  up  New  York  City. 


Roper  Spikes  Rumor  ■ 
Of  Poll  on  Wallace 

Elmo  Roper  denied  in  his  syn 
dicated  column  this  week  that 
his  organization  had  conducted 
a  “secret  poll"  which  showed 
Henry  A.  Wallace  has  a  heavy 
following. 

Calling  it  a  Rumor  Poll. 
Roper  cited  Walter  Winchell’s 
report  that  Wallace  had  15,000.- 
000  votes.  Originally,  Roper 
said.  West  Coast  Communist 
journals  gave  Wallace  11%  in 
the  “secret  poll” — or  about  6,- 
000,000  votes.  The  figure  has 
been  growing  ever  since  as  the 
rumor  spread. 

Roper  said  a  Presidential  can 
didate  survey  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  interviewers  and  Wal¬ 
lace’s  name  is  included. 

UBLISHER  for  April  10,  1948 
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Sorrells’  Advice  to  Student: 
Journalism  Is  a  Way  of  Life 


Newspaper  Work  Is  Inadequate 
As  Mere  Means  of  Earning  Living 


.\NY  young  man  should  try  to 

determine  the  direction  and 
staying  qualities  of  the  business 
or  profession  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested;  and  that  should  apply 
with  particular  emphasis  to 
newspaper  work,  because  our 
business  has  been  singled  out  in 
recent  years  for  special  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  cynics. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me,  based  upon 
my  own  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  that  newspapers  today  are 
more  interesting,  more  intelli¬ 
gently  edited,  more  faithful  to 
the  general  public  interest  than 
at  any  time  in  my  knowledge. 
1  firmly  believe  that  newspapers 
enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  today  than  they 
did  back  in  the  days  of  “the 
Thunderers’’  like  Henry  Watter- 
son,  Horace  Greeley,  etc. 

It's  a  Way  of  Life 

Assuming  that  a  young  man 
has  some  reasonable  assurance 
of  the  staying  qualities  of  the 
newspaper  business,  from  a  ma¬ 
terial  point  of  view,  I  think  he 
should  ponder  the  matter  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  would  prove  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory  to  anyone 
who  considers  it  as  merely  the 
means  of  earning  a  living,  be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  is  more 
than  a  business  or  a  trade  or  a 
profession;  it’s  a  way  of  life. 

One  who  goes  into  newspaper 
work  ought  to  consider  that  he 
is  enlisting  in  a  cause,  is  dedicat¬ 
ing  his  life  to  something.  He 
should  inquire  not  only  about 
the  material  rewards,  but  also 
ask  about  the  spiritual  rewards. 

Wliat  a  man  will  put  into  the 
newspaper  business,  if  he  is  in 
earnest,  will  be  hard  work,  a 
rigid  mental  discipline,  a  certain 
self-denial,  an  unglorified  an¬ 
onymity.  What  he  will  get  out 
of  it,  materially,  can  be  easily 
disposed  of.  Despite  sneers  and 
charges  and  accusations  to  the 
contrary,  newspaper  work  pays 
well. 

The  newspaper  business  is  an¬ 
nual,  not  seasonal:  it  is  stable; 
it  provides  year-round  employ¬ 
ment,  at  an  annual  wage.  The 
hours  are  decent,  the  working 
conditions  good.  Newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  are  invariably  persons  of 
size  in  their  communities.  They 
have  high  standards  of  living; 
they  live  in  the  reflected  pres¬ 
tige  of  their  institution. 

I  have  referred  here  almost 
constantly  to  the  “newspaper 
business.’’  Some  may  wish  to 
call  it  a  “profession.”  I  don’t 
think  it  matters  whether  it  is 
called  a  trade  or  a  business  or  a 
profession;  what  counts  is  a 
man’s  own  concept  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  inherent  in  it.  Those 
very  obligations  identify  the 
newspaper  business,  to  me,  as 
one  of  the  noble  callings. 


The  law  is  a  noble  profession. 
So  is  medicine,  and  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms.  The  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  soldier — the  essence 
of  their  business  is  to  serve  the 
interests  of  others;  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  career  of  selflessness 
in  which  the  greatest  rewards 
are  spiritual.  That  is  no  less 
true  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Also  Must  Be  a  Business 
There  are.  of  course,  cowards 
and  traitors  among  soldiers. 
There  are  quacks  among  doc¬ 
tors,  and  shysters  among  law¬ 
yers.  There  are  also  newspaper 
“merchants”  with  pawnbroker 


souls.  But  for  every  quack 
there  are  a  hundred  sincere  and 
honest  doctors  whose  lives  are 
dedicated  in  self-denial  and  com¬ 
passion  to  healing  the  sick.  For 
every  shyster,  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  earnest  lawyers  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  an  order¬ 
ly  society  and  the  securing  of 
justice  for  the  common  man. 
And  for  every  journalistic 
sharper,  there  are  a  hundred  sin¬ 
cere  newspapermen  whose  pri¬ 
mary  determination,  whose  fierc¬ 
est  instinct,  is  to  serve,  to  im- 
orove  the  society  in  which  they 
live. 

While  journalism  is  a  way  of 
life,  it  also  must  be  a  business  in 
the  accepted  definition  of  the 
term.  It  must  prosper.  It  must 
have  profits.  It  must  prosper  be¬ 
cause  it  must  remain  free.  It 
cannot  remain  spiritually  free 
unless  it  is  financially  free.  It 
cannot  be  free  even  when  it  is 
endowed,  because  then  it  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  its  endowment. 

That  question  of  a  “free  press” 
can  lead  to  endless  discussion.  It 
has  been  an  overworked  and,  in 
many  cases,  an  abused  term 
Some  chiselers  have  used  it  as 
an  excuse,  or  a  refuge;  and  some 
of  the  radical  critics  of  the  press 
have  used  it  in  derision.  Yet  we 
know  that  in  a  society  such  as 
ours — if  it  endures — there  must 
be  a  free  press.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  debate  the  term,  to 
understand  that  our  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  American  society  rests 
on  the  proposition  that  our  press 
must  be  free  to  print  all  the 
news,  and  to  criticize  the  actions 
and  designs  of  our  public  ser¬ 
vants. 


I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
the  term  should  be  limited  to 
the  narrow  proposition  of  free¬ 
dom  to  criticize.  The  American 
newspaper  is  evolved  from,  and 
is  part  of,  the  folklore  of  this 
country.  A  free  press,  in  its 
day-b.y-day  performance,  is  the 
composite  of  a  lot  of  little  things. 
It  is  an  item  about  a  birth  or 
death  or  marriage;  it’s  a  piece 
about  the  opening  of  a  new 
store,  or  what  is  the  price  of  this 
or  that;  a  story  about  a  heroic 
cop,  or  a  false  and  malicious  ar¬ 
rest.  It  is  an  article  about 
health,  or  a  bad  slum  condition; 
it’s  a  bit  of  scientific  informa¬ 
tion.  A  free  press  is  a  vast  col¬ 
lection  of  items  which  gives  a 
community  knowledge  of  itself. 
It  is  an  institution  that  en¬ 
lightens,  and.  by  virtue  of  that 


enlightenment,  a  community  is 
freer  to  know,  to  ponder,  to  ap¬ 
praise.  and  to  judge. 

A  newspaper  gives  cohesion 
and  direction  and  purpose  to 
community  life.  It  agitates;  it 
creates  demands;  it  articulates 
wants  and  needs;  it  establishes 
and  preserves  standards  of  pub¬ 
lic  morals.  It  is  the  community’s 
physician,  father  confessor,  and 
advocate. 

Personal  Testimony 

I  think  I  am  entitled  to  give 
personal  testimony  about  the 
newspaper  business.  I  have 
been  in  it  all  my  adult  life.  My 
maternal  grandfather  founded  a 
newspaper  and  edited  it.  I 
started  on  that  paper.  Until  my 
brother  died  recently,  he  was  a 
newspaperman  for  twenty-odd 
years;  my  sister  has  been  a 
newspaper  woman  for  twenty 
years,  and  still  is.  Most  of  my 
people  were  farmers — the  rest 
were  so-called  professional  peo¬ 
ple.  My  father  was  a  lawyer, 
as  his  father  was  before  him. 

The  influences  on  me  were  far 
greater  to  go  into  newspaper 
work,  or  into  the  law,  than  to 
seek  a  career  in  some  other  line; 
nevertheless,  I  did  make  a  delib¬ 
erate,  studied  choice.  I  have 
done  well  in  the  newspaper 
busine.ss.  in  material  ways;  pos¬ 
sibly  better  than  I  might  have 
done  in  some  other  business.  Yet 
when  I  made  a  deliberate  choice 
of  newspaper  work.  I  did  it  with 
a  willingness  to  assume  that  my 
rewards  would  be  preponderant¬ 
ly  spiritual,  rather  than  ma¬ 
terial.  I  have  never  regretted 
the  choice.  I  know  that  there  is 
no  other  business  from  which  I 


A  Letter  to  Ted  Scripps 

A  few  months  before  his  sudden  death  in  February,  John  H. 
Sorrells,  executive  editor  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  was 
asked  by  a  young  Stanford  U.  student  for  odvice  as  to  whether 
he  should  become  a  newspaperman.  The  inquiring  youth  was 
E.  W.  (Ted)  Scripps  III,  a  son  of  the  late  Robert  P.  Scripps  and 
a  grandson  of  the  late  E.  W.  S.  The  reply  by  Sorrells  is  to  be 
printed  in  book  form.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  received  permis¬ 
sion  this  week  to  publish  the  text: 
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could  have  derived  the  soul-sat¬ 
isfaction  I  have  gained. 

I  can  remember  when  I  first 
started,  working  a  night  trick. 
For  a  while  I  felt  a  bit  resentful 
that  other  people  could  live  nor¬ 
mal  lives — could  go  to  shows, 
play  bridge,  and  so  on — while  I 
had  to  sit  out  some  dreary  hours 
.serving  their  interests.  I  also 
remember  that  I  once  felt  that 
way  when  I  walked  a  post,  on 
sentry  duty,  while  the  rest  slept 
snug  in  their  blankets.  But  after 
a  while,  in  both  cases.  I  got  a 
new  concept.  I  realized  in  both 
instances — and  I  think  they  are 
somewhat  analogous — that  I  was 
occupying  a  post  of  honor.  In  the 
one  case,  the  lives  of  my  com¬ 
rades  depended  upon  my  vigi¬ 
lance:  and  in  the  second,  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

I  have  felt  that  to  be  a  news¬ 
paperman  was  a  post  of  honor; 
I  have  felt  that  it  lifted  me 
above  and  beyond  the  common 
run  of  men.  I  have  felt  that  its 
obligations  and  responsibilities 
were  of  such  character  as  to 
command  something  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  the  way  of  human  be¬ 
havior.  I  have  felt  that  it  re¬ 
quires  that  a  man  not  merely  be 
honest,  but  that  he  think  with 
integrity;  I  have  felt  that  mine 
is  a  noble  profession,  because  I 
feel  that  primarily  I  am  serving 
interests  other  than  my  own. 

Journalism  is  a  profession  for 
gentlemen.  I  suppose  there  are 
different  definitions  for  a  gentle- 
mzm.  But  breaking  the  word 
apart,  it  would  seem  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  is  a  man  of  compassion 
and  tolerance;  a  man  of  honor, 
bound  by  something  inside  him¬ 
self,  to  a  cause  of  selflessness.  He 
is  a  man  who  considers  it  his 
obligation  to  protect  and  defend 
the  weak;  to  give  utterance  for 
those  who  are  inarticulate.  He 
would  consider  that  whatever 
strength  and  power  he  has  are 
endowments,  not  to  be  used 
primarily  for  his  own  gain,  but 
for  which  he  is  merely  custo¬ 
dian,  and  must  use  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare. 

Gentlemen  and  Stinkers 

Under  that  definition,  I  think 
the  newspaper  business  classifies 
as  a  gentleman.  Not  all  in  it 
are  gentlemen;  there  are  greedy, 
dishonorable,  selfish  stiiikers  in 
journalism,  as  in  all  lines.  But 
it  is  a  business  that  calls  for 
gentlemen;  and  among  the  many 
hundreds  whom  I  know  in  this 
business,  most  of  them  are  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

I  am  not  greatly  troubled 
about  the  criticism  we  hear  of 
the  newspaper  business.  That’s 
not  new.  'The  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  hardy  enough  to  stand  it. 
and  flexible  enough  to  profit  by 
it.  Granting  the  significance  of 
other  media  of  communication, 
such  as  radio,  I  do  not  believe 
the  newspaper  is  going  to  be 
supplanted  by  such  media. 

There  is  a  curious  and  endur 
ing  affinity  between  men  and  the 
written  word.  'We  record,  and 
preserve  in  writing,  our  most 
cherished  thought.s.  I  believe 
the  written  word  is  all-powerful, 
and  that  writing  will  be  the 
chief  means  of  communication 
between  men  as  long  as  men  en¬ 
dure. 

(Continued  on  page  80 > 
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2  Daily  Worker  Staffers 
Get  Freedom  to  Travel 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


WHEN  the  Daily  Worker,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  City,  be¬ 
gins  printing  dispatches  from  a 
correspondent  in  Haifa.  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  from  its  editor  on  leave 
in  Italy,  it  will  be  enjoying  a 
“freedom  of  the  press"  practi¬ 
cally  unique  in  the  modern 
world. 

A.  B.  Magil,  the  correspon¬ 
dent.  boarded  the  Rossia,  a  ship 
of  Soviet  registry,  Wednesday, 
bound  for  Odessa  and  ports  in 
the  Near  East.  Editor  John 
Gates,  likewise  received  a  pass 
port  from  the  State  Department 
this  week. 

Despite  ‘Settled  Policy' 

They  received  passports,  de 
spite  an  announced  policy  of  the 
State  Department  that  passports 
should  not  be  issued  to  “citizens 
whose  going  abroad  would  not. 
in  the  department's  opinion,  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time.” 

Magil  had  made  application  to 
go  to  Palestine  in  January,  but 
was  turned  down  in  March,  in 
accordance  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  “settled  policy,”  Mi¬ 
chael  J.  McDermott,  press  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Magil  then  asked  to  go  to 
Geneva  to  plead  his  case  on  the 
basis  of  press  freedom,  and  the 
State  Department  this  time  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  request,  without 
altering  its  view  that  Magil's 
visit  will  not  serve  the  best  in- 
erests  of  the  United  States. 

Gates  expressed  little  doubt 
concerning  his  passport  when 
Magil  received  his.  Gates  said 
that  no  representative  of  the 
Daily  Worker  had  ever  been  de¬ 
nied  access  to  any  meeting,  to 
any  news  event,  or  any  mission 
within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  “on  any  occasion  that 
other  reporters  were  admitted.” 

Few  American  correspondents 
can  claim  attainment  to  equal 
privilege  abroad.  (Most  of  the 
dispatches  emanating  from  Rus¬ 
sia.  for  instance,  are  based  on 
Russian  newspaper  accounts, 
read  to  correspondents  by  secre¬ 
tary-interpreters.  ) 

Communist  for  20  Years 

Magil  did  not  go  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  Daily  Worker  until 
recently,  although  he  has  been 
a  contributor.  A  slight,  be¬ 
spectacled  type.  Magil.  now  43. 
said  he  has  been  a  Communist 
for  over  20  years.  He  began  his 
newspaper  work  as  a  police  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Philadelphia 
( Pa.  >  Public  Ledger  in  1925. 

This  is  not  Magil’s  first  trip 
abroad.  He  held  a  passport  in 
1930  for  visits  to  Russia.  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  Lithuania. 
Gates  was  in  Spain  on  a  passport 
in  1936,  he  reports.  On  neither 
of  these  occasions  did  the  men 
have  passport  trouble. 

Magil  called  the  episode  in 
which  the  State  Department  has 
reversed  itself  and  granted  a 
passport  to  please  the  American 
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delegation  at  the  UN  Informa 
tion  Conference  a  ‘victory  for 
freedom  of  the  press." 

“I  think  they  decided  to  deny 
me  a  passport  at  first  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  move  to  crack  down  on 
Communists  and  others  in  creat¬ 
ing  sympathy  for  war  hysteria." 
Magil  said. 

“They  said  the  passport  would 
not  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  They  had  to 
give  in  because  of  their  position 
at  Geneva.  It  would  not  look 
good  for  them  to  deny  a  pass¬ 
port  to  a  correspondent  here 
and  demand  similar  freedom  for 
their  own  people  there." 

Asked  who  was  meant  by 
"they,"  Magil  said  he  referred 


San  Francisco  —  Dr.  Milton 
Silverman,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  science  writer,  walked  out 
of  interior  China  two  weeks  ago 
with  a  beat  that  has  been  ex¬ 
clusive  25,000,000  years. 

The  37-year-old  reporter  was 
one  of  two  white  men  to  dis¬ 
cover  living  dawn  redwoods,  the 
Meta  Sequoia  known  to  science 
only  in  fossil  remains.  The 
dawn  redwoods  lived  120  mil¬ 
lion  years  ago  when  dinosaurs 
were  kings  of  the  world. 

How  Silverman  got  in  and  out 
of  China  with  this  story  still 
exclusive  is  one  of  those  things 
that  become  legends  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Excited  by  Small  Package 

About  six  months  ago.  Silver- 
man  decided  to  clean  up  a  mag¬ 
azine  story  about  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Cheney.  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia's  paleobotanist.  While  they 
talked,  a  small  package  loaded 
with  Chinese  air  mail  stamps 
came  to  the  office.  The  parcel 
made  Cheney's  eyes  pop  and 
he  told  Silverman  the  story. 

A  few  hours  later.  Silverman 
was  on  the  phone  to  Paul  C. 
Smith,  Chronicle  editor  and 
general  manager,  to  offer  this 
proposition : 

The  supposedly  extinct  dawn 
redwoods  might — might,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  still  be  living  in 
China's  remote  interior.  Cheney 
was  on  his  way  to  see.  Did  the 
Chronicle  want  to  cover  it? 

The  Chronicle  did.  Smith  al¬ 
located  $2,000  for  the  estimated 
three  weeks'  trip.  When  Silver- 
man  came  out  of  China,  dirty, 
tired  and  15  pounds  under¬ 
weight,  it  was  seven  weeks  later. 
But  he  kept  within  the  budget, 
despite  $1,600  round  trip  air 
passage  to  Shanghai. 

From  Shanghai.  Silverman 
and  Cheney  flew  to  Nanking. 
There  they  were  vague  about 
their  mission  to  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials.  But  they  told  the  whole 
story  privately  to  American  Am- 


Activity  in  West 

San  Francisco — California's 
surging  newspaper  scene  is 
reflected  in  the  new  directory 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  It  rec¬ 
ords  66  changes  in  publisher- 
ship  from  the  1947  directory, 
nine  new  newspapers,  six 
mergers  and  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  four  papers  previously 
listed. 


to  "the  State  Department." 

"These  facts  concerning  the 
department’s  original  denial  of 
my  passport  were  published  in 
the  press  of  Europe  and  Latin 
America,”  Magil  said.  ( The 
walls  of  the  office  in  which  he 
sat  in  the  Daily  Worker  build¬ 
ing  are  lined  with  shelves  in 
which  are  piled  publications 
from  every  capital  in  the  world,  i 


bassador  J.  Leighton  Stuart  and 
Hollin^on  K.  Tong,  Chinese  In¬ 
formation  Service  chief.  To 
keep  American  newsmen  off  the 
scent,  Silverman  slept  in  dirty 
Chinese  inns  instead  of  the  press 
hotel. 

Destination  was  the  mountain¬ 
ous  and  bandit-filled  border  be¬ 
tween  Szechuan  and  Hupeh 
Provinces.  Airmed  with  K  ra¬ 
tions  and  Army  equipment,  the 
two  flew  to  Chungking  and  then 
took  a  river  boat  to  Wan-Hsein. 
The  redwoods  were  100  miles 
further  over  mountain  country. 
Cheney  suffered  dysentery  and 
Silverman  was  laden  with  drugs. 

The  party  numbered  52.  Sol¬ 
diers  were  hired  at  each  village 
for  $60,000  (Chinese)  or  15 
cents  (American)  a  day.  Por¬ 
ters  cost  $80,000  daily.  It 
rained  incessantly  on  the  mud¬ 
dy,  narrow  trails. 

First  redwoods  were  75  miles 
inland,  but  they  pushed  on  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Tiger.  Vil¬ 
lagers  said  they  were  the  first 
whites  seen  there.  Here  they 
found  hundreds  of  dawn  red¬ 
woods  growing  alongside  plants 
of  the  same  era.  Cheney  said 
the  valley'must  look  today  as  it 
did  120  million  years  ago. 

Returning,  they  ran  into  ban¬ 
dits.  and  the  escort  killed  one. 
Daily  food  was  rice  and  K  ra¬ 
tions,  rancid  and  moldy.  Food 
purchases  were  made  through 
an  interpreter,  Wilson  Chen, 
former  OWI  assistant  at  Chung¬ 
king. 

Silverman  got  out  with  films 
but  minus  poundage.  Cheney’s 
seedlings  of  supposedly  extinct 
redwoods  are  now  growing  in 
California. 

Back  in  Chungking,  Silver- 
man  had  the  problem  of  getting 
his  story  out  before  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials  leaked  it  to  the  general 
press.  He  used  telephone  and 
cables  for  five  copyright  stories 
and  completed  two  more  after 
arrival  in  San  Francisco. 

EDITOR  <S 


$50,000  Stock 
In  New  Tabloid 
Bought  Quickly 

Monesson,  Pa. — The  Monesson 
Morning  News,  which  plans  to 
run  off  its  first  edition  April  19, 
has  found  itself  in  a  more  en 
viable  position  than  many  a 
new  enterprise  —  it  found  its 
$50,000  worth  of  stock  gobbled 
up  by  eager  buyers. 

Steel  mill  workers,  business 
and  professional  men  alike,  all 
lined  up  to  purchase  the  first 
issue  of  stock  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  new  tabloid,  the 
first  morning  paper  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  Monongahela  River  val¬ 
ley,  was  being  planned. 

l^e  response  far  exceeded  any 
of  the  hopes  of  David  Weiss, 
local  attorney  and  legislator, 
who  was  named  president  of 
Monesson  Publishing  Co.  The 
newspaper's  pre-publication  cir¬ 
culation  is  estimated  at  1500. 
The  Independent  covers  the 
afternoon  field. 

Photo-Engraving  Plant 

The  News  has  taken  over  the 
building  once  used  by  the 
Monesson  News  Call,  a  weekly. 
Its  three  floors  were  completely 
renovated  and  all  new  equip¬ 
ment,  with  the  exception  of  a 
press,  has  been  purchased. 

The  plant  will  have  its  own 
photo  engraving  department,  the 
only  one  in  the  district.  It  has 
contracted  for  International 
News  Service  and  Acme  Picture 
services  and  the  Earl  Wilson 
and  Victor  Reisel  syndicated 
columns. 

William  Hughes,  former  Ne 
braska  newspaperman,  will  be 
editor  of  the  News  which  has 
announced  it  will  be  "independ 
ent”  of  any  political  affiliations. 

Harry  W.  Stein,  formerly  with 
the  Johnstown  ( Pa. )  Tribune,  is 
the  advertising  manager.  Louis 
Atone  will  be  sports  editor. 

The  20  employes  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  profit-sharing  ar 
rangement. 

■ 

Wisconsin  Primary 
Is  Heavily  Covereci 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Wisconsin’s 
presidential  primary  April  6  at¬ 
tracted  the  largest  newspaper 
coverage  of  any  single  event  in 
the  state’s  history.  About  40  out 
of-state  correspondents  oper 
ated  principally  in  Milwaukee  in 
the  week  preceding  the  vote  and 
on  election  night. 

Many  papers  sent  Washington 
bureau  chiefs  here,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  special  corps  worked 
out  of  the  Milwaukee  Jounuil 
city  room.  The  Journal  turned 
over  half  its  city  room  desks  to 
them. 

Large  blackboards  recorded 
the  vote  count  as  tabulated  by 
the  Associated  Press  from  out 
in  the  state  and  by  the  Journal 
in  Milwaukee  county.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  had  70  runners  at  county 
polling  places  to  speed  the  re 
turns. 

The  Journal’s  television  s^ 
tion  broadcast  interviews  with 
visiting  correspondents,  and  it 
probably  was  the  first  telecast 
anywhere  of  a  newspaper  at 
work  on  election  night. 
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S.  F.  Chronicle  Scores 
Unique  Beat  in  China 
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Democracies  Head  Off 
‘Warmonger’  Measure 


By  Marguerite  Johm.ton 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  Writer 

GENEVA  —  The  United  States 

and  seven  other  democracies 
called  upon  editors,  publishers 
and  newspapermen  of  the  world 
"to  serve  the  aims  of  friendship, 
understanding  and  peace  by  ac¬ 
complishing  their  task  in  a  spirit 
of  accuracy,  fairness  and  re 
sponsibility.” 

WSth  this  appeal — part  of  a 
resolution  proposed  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  on  Freedom  of  Infor 
mation  and  the  Press — ^the  de¬ 
mocracies  took  over  the  war¬ 
mongering  resolution  which  long 
has  been  used  as  a  noisy  weapon 
for  their  embarrassment  by  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Soviet  reaction  was  both  char 
acteristic  and  amusing. 

Through  the  weeks,  the  cold 
war  has  made  itself  felt  here — 
forcing  the  U.  S.  and  its  col¬ 
leagues  into  false  positions  on 
many  ballots. 

Since  the  opening  day,  the 
USSR  and  its  satellites  have 
attempted  to  Inject  amendments 
insisting  that  newspapers  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  inciting  to  war, 
racial,  religious  or  national 
hatreds. 

No  member  of  the  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gation  would  advocate  any  of 
these,  but  because  of  suspicions 
as  to  motive,  roused  by  the  cold 
war,  the  U.  S.  has  voted  con¬ 
sistently  against  these  proposals. 

Resolution  ORersd 

This  week  the  U.  S.  and  de¬ 
mocracies  took  the  initiative  on 
warmongering  with  this  reso 
lution : 

“  .  .  .  Whereas  the  attainment 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  de¬ 
pends  in  great  degree  upon  the 
free  flow  of  true  and  honest  in¬ 
formation  to  all  peoples  and  up¬ 
on  the  spirit  of  responsibility 
with  which  all  news  personnel 
seek  the  truth  and  report  the 
facts; 

“And  whereas  by  inaccurate 
reports,  by  defective  or  distort¬ 
ed  presentation  and  deliberate 
or  malicious  misinterpretation 
of  facts  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  peoples  have  been  mis¬ 
led  and  their  mutual  under¬ 
standing  has  been  seriously  en¬ 
danger^; 

"The  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  condemns 
solemnly  all  distortion  and  fal¬ 
sification  of  news  through  what¬ 
ever  channels,  private  or  gov¬ 
ernmental,  since  such  activities 
can  only  promote  misunder 
standing  and  mistrust  between 
the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
thereby  endanger  the  lasting 
peace  which  the  United  Nations 
is  consecrated  to  maintain; 

“Appeals  vigorously  to  the 
news  personnel  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  and  to  those 
responsible  for  their  activities 
to  serve  the  aims  of  friendship, 
understanding  and  peace  by  ac¬ 
complishing  their  task  in  a  spirit 
of  accuracy,  fairness  and  re¬ 
sponsibility; 

“And  expresses  its  profound 


conviction  that  only  organs  of 
information  in  all  countries  of 
the  world  that  are  free  to  seek 
to  disseminate  the  truth  .  .  . 
can  greatly  contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  recurrence  of  .  .  . 
aggression  ...” 

Rusaia  Objects 

But  when  the  resolution  came 
up  for  discussion  before  Com¬ 
mittee  One,  Russia's  ^gomolov 
rose  swiftly  to  say  he  could  see 
no  space  in  the  agenda  for  a 
discussion  of  this  resolution. 

Obviously,  the  Soviet  demand 
that  the  conference  crack  down 
on  "warmongering,  aggression 
and  Fascist  ideology”  meant 
definite  statutes  quashing  free 
speech  on  any  subject  which 
they  would  interpret  as  incite¬ 
ment  to  war. 

However,  presented  by  the 
U.  S.,  Canada,  China.  Mexico. 
The  Netherlands.  Sweden. 
United  Kingdom  and  Uruguay, 
the  resolution  has  a  good  chance 
at  passage  though  with  prob¬ 
able  amendments. 

The  drafting  conamittee  ap¬ 
proved  the  preamble  at  a  ses¬ 
sion  from  which  some  delegates 
proposed  the  press  Be  barred. 
This  move  was  blocked  by  U.  S. 
protest. 

An  American-sponsored  draft 
on  principles  to  guide  the  world 
press  passed  the  political  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  ballot  of  30  to  5. 

The  draft  calls  for  freedom 
"to  seek,  receive  and  impart 
information  and  ideas  by  any 
means  and  regardless  of  fron¬ 
tiers”  and  calls  upon  the  press 
“to  seek  facts  without  prejudice 
and  to  spread  knowledge  with¬ 
out  malicious  intent.” 

Despite  the  passage  of  several 
Soviet-sponsored  amendments, 
the  draft  resolves  that  “the 
right  of  news  personnel  to  have 
the  widest  possible  access  to 
sources  of  information,  to  travel 
unhampered  in  pursuit  thereof, 
and  to  transmit  copy  without 
unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
limitations,  should  be  guaran¬ 
teed  by  action  on  the  national 
and  international  plane.” 

Unlike  the  U.  S.  Congress,  this 
Conference  is  so  organized  that 
committee  vote  is  likely  to  be 
paralleled  by  full  assembly 
vote.  Thus  this  was  hailed  as 
something  of  a  victory  for  the 
democracies. 

May  Close  April  20 

Committee  work  must  be 
placed  before  the  plenary  ses¬ 
sion  for  action  before  April  20 
if  the  conference  closes  on 
schedule.  Rumor  has  had  the 
(Conference  adjourning  at  any 
time  between  April  17  and  April 
26,  but  April  20  is  the  likeliest 
date. 

This  means  that  declaration 
and  covenant  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  in  some  way  acted 
upon.  The  declaration — an  ex¬ 
pression  of  aspirations  for  the 
long  future — was  prepared  by 
the  UN  Commission  on  Human 


Rights  and  presented  to  the 
UN  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  covenant,  to  be  binding 
upon  signing  nations,  was  draft¬ 
ed  by  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission. 

Both  were  referred  to  the 
Conference  here  for  recommen¬ 
dations  on  those  clauses  dealing 
with  freedom  of  press  and  in¬ 
formation. 

All  this  week.  Committee  IV 
has  been  working  on  this  clause 
in  all  its  sections.  Chief  U.  S. 
efforts  have  been  for  a  broad 
general  clause  of  limitations  to 
replace  eight  specific  limita¬ 
tions. 

Opposition,  led  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  downed  the  U.  S.  at¬ 
tempt;  thus  this  deceptively 
nuld  statement  passed:  "The 
right  to  freedom  of  expression 
carries  with  it  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Penalties,  liabili¬ 
ties  or  restrictions  limiting  this 
right  may  therefore  be  imposed 
for  causes  which  have  been 
clearly  defined  by  law,  but  only 
with  regard  to: 

Limitations  Provided 

"Matters  .  .  .  secret  in  the  vital 
interests  of  the  state;  expres¬ 
sions  which  incite  persons  to 
alter  by  violence  the  system  of 
government;  which  directly  in¬ 
cite  persons  to  commit  criminal 
acts;  are  obscene;  injurious  to 
the  fair  conduct  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings;  which  infringe  rights 
of  literary  and  artistic  property; 
about  other  persons  which  de¬ 
fame  their  reputations  .  .  .  with¬ 
out  benefiting  the  public  ...” 

The  U.  S.  is  fighting  a  losing 
battle  for  a  residual  clause 
which  modifies  the  phrase  “but 
only  with  regard  to,”  on  the 
ground  that  the  list  of  limita¬ 
tions  is  not  comprehensive,  but 
many  a  U.  S.  newsman  here  be¬ 
lieves  that  any  covenant  con¬ 
taining  the  specific  limitations 
would  meet  a  full  page-one  bat¬ 
tle  by  the  entire  American  press 
should  it  come  before  the  senate 
for  ratification. 

The  Soviet  Union  joined  with 
Sevellon  Brown  of  the  U.  S.  in 
opposing  a  resolution  encourag¬ 
ing  government  subsidy  for  na¬ 
tional  news  agencies  in  coun¬ 
tries  "where  they  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  develop^.” 

Russia  Backs  U.S.  Stand 

Brown,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin,  led  the  attack 
on  the  resolution  proposed  by 
India  and  clashed  with  a  Yugo¬ 
slav  delegate  who  charged  that 
American  news  agencies  are 
monopolies. 

In  reply  to  the  accusation  that 
Associated  Press  is  controlled 
by  “Colonel  McCormick.  Hearst 
and  a  few  others.”  Brown  de¬ 
clared  he  had  just  as  much  of 
a  vote  in  AP  as  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  the  “others”  in 
AP  were  1,300  independent 
newspapers. 

The  resolution  was  supported 
by  China  and  Britain  and  passed 
by  16  to  5.  The  minority  bloc 
in  this  case  included  the  U.  S., 
Russia,  Mexico,  the  Philippines 
and  Uruguay. 

Final  decision  has  been  de¬ 
layed  on  a  French  proposal  to 
establish  an  international  ac¬ 
creditation  card  for  journalists. 
The  U.  S.  is  opposing  this. 
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Bcdllie  Is  Busy 
As  Consultant 
At  Geneva 

Geneva — Hugh  Baillie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press,  has 
been  appointed  consultant  to  the 
American  delegation  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion. 

With  Baillie's  appointment, 
the  United  Press  now  has  two 
consultants.  Robert  L.  Frey, 
U.P.  executive  assistant  to  the 
president,  is  the  other.  He 
sailed  with  the  U.S.  delegation 
from  New  York  and  has  been 
working  with  its  members  since 
then. 

Baillie  joined  the  U.S.  dele¬ 
gation  in  committee  meetings, 
where  the  preamble  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  United  States  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  of  information 
was  adopted,  and  heard  the  de¬ 
bate  preceding  passage  of  a 
resolution  against  arbitrary  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents. 

He  expects  to  be  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  floor  discussions  of  the 
French  proposal  on  international 
press  cards. 

"I  am  much  impressed.”  Bail- 
lie  said,  “in  the  brief  time  I 
have  been  here  by  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  this  con¬ 
ference  is  doing  its  work.  The 
American  delegation  opens  each 
day  with  a  meeting  at  8:30  or 
9  am.,  and  often  is  in  session  up 
to  midnight  after  the  close  of 
the  meetings  at  the  Palais  des 
Nations. 

“It  is  refreshing,  too,  to  see 
something  definite  and  specific 
being  done  about  facilitating  the 
interchange  of  news  among  na¬ 
tions,  and  I  am  delight^  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
a  practical  part  in  it. 

“Of  course,  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  the  final  results,  but  in 
the  main,  resolutions  passed  so 
far  show  evidence  of  a  deep  and 
sincere  desire  to  preserve  and 
advance  the  democratic  ideals 
of  freedom  of  information  as  we 
know  them  in  the  western  na¬ 
tions.  The  Slavic  bloc,  which 
has  different  ideas  from  ours  as 
to  what  constitutes  freedom  of 
information,  has  been  in  a  mi¬ 
nority  on  virtually  every  issue 
so  far.  The  western  countries 
differ  very  little  in  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  basic  principles 
of  press  freedom,  but  they  have 
differences  in  laws,  traditions 
and  customs  which  have  to  be 
reconciled  in  any  binding  treaty 
all  are  expected  to  sign.” 

Russian  delegates  dress  and 
look  like  diplomats  rather  than 
newspapermen,  Baillie  told 
Lowell  Thomas,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  news  an¬ 
alyst.  in  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Instead  of  sending  working 
newspapermen  to  the  confer¬ 
ence,  the  Soviets  and  their  satel¬ 
lites  have  sent  members  of 
their  diplomatic  corps. 

“I  was  immediately  iin- 
pressed,”  Baillie  said,  "by  their 
skill  in  debate.  They  know  all 
parliamentary  tricks  in  argu¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  from  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain  come,  not 
working  newsmen,  but  profes¬ 
sionals  of  debate  and  argument.” 
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Television’s  Spurt 
Holds  AAAA  Interest 

By  Scanuel  Rovner 


VIRGINIA  BEACH.  Va  — Televi 

sion  has  arrived,  formally  and 
officially,  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  week,  at 
its  30th  annual 
meeting  here, 
the  American 
Association  o  f 
Ad  V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g 
Agencies  heard 
four  speakers 
discuss  the  new 
medium  of  sight 
and  sound.  It 
marked  the  first 
time  the  AAAA. 
or  any  organiza¬ 
tion  of  equal  in- 


Brophy 


fluence  in  the  industry,  had  bil¬ 
led  video  for  special  notice;  and 
it  probably  got  more  attention 
than  any  one  medium  has  had 
before  in  an  AAAA  convention. 

Reasons  for  this  spurt  of  in¬ 
terest  were  made  clear  by  Dr. 
Peter  LanghofI  of  Young  and 
Rubicam,  who  traced  televis¬ 
ion's  strides  in  the  last  six 
months  and  predicted  even 
greater  growth  during  the  next 
year  or  two. 

When  that  happens,  he  indi¬ 
cated,  television  will  make  the 
bid  for  its  portion  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar. 

The  Next  Champ— 

“It  will  not  completely  replace 
any  existing  medium.”  he  said. 
“A  lot  of  considerations  enter 
into  decisions  when  advertisers 
choose  between  various  media. 
This  will  be  especially  true  be¬ 
tween  radio  and  television.  But 
when  these  two  stand  up  and 
slug  it  out,  there  is  little  doubt 
about  who  is  the  coming  champ 
in  the  public's  mind." 

Dr.  LanghofT  and  the  other 
speakers — Jack  Gould,  radio  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Walter  Craig  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  and  Kenneth  W.  Hinks 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson — sounded 
a  note  of  caution. 

Costs  are  still  prohibitive,  they 
said,  for  all  but  a  relatively  few 
advertisers;  programming  has 
barely  been  surface-scratched; 
prices  of  sets  are  still  far  too 
high  to  develop  a  mass  audience; 
achievement  of  full  effectiveness 
awaits  considerable  and  inten¬ 
sive  research  in  electronics,  au¬ 
diences  and  programs. 

Television  was  the  highlight 
of  a  meeting  that  drew  300  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  country-club-and 
fog-soaked  atmosphere  of  the 
Cavalier  Hotel. 

Brophy  Named  Chairman 

First  order  of  business  in  the 
three-day  affair — April  7  to  9 — 
was  a  day  of  closed  sessions  dur¬ 
ing  which  Thomas  D’Arcy 
Brophy,  president  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board.  He  succeeds  J.  C. 
Cornelius  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 

Also  elected  were:  vicechair¬ 
man  —  Clarence  G.  Goshorn. 
Benton  &  Bowles;  secretary  trea¬ 


surer — Henry  M.  Stevens,  J. 
Walter  Thompson;  Directors-at- 
large  —  Louis  N.  Brockway, 
Young  &  Rubicam;  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball,  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  and 
Albert  W.  Sherer,  McCann 
Erickson.  Six  new  directors 
were  chosen  to  represent  re¬ 
gional  councils,  and  Frederick 
R.  Gamble  was  reappointed  to  a 
two-year  term  as  president. 

In  his  discussion  of  television. 
Dr.  Langhoff  noted  that  manu¬ 
facture  of  receivers  has  risen 
from  16,000  to  nearly  50,000  a 
month;  applications  for  station 
licenses  have  increased  from  89 
to  270;  the  number  of  advertis¬ 
ers  has  grown  from  89  to  211; 
150,000  families  have  been  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  audience,  for  a  total 
of  250,000,  and  21  stations  are 
operating  commercially. 

“The  manufacturer,  the  broad¬ 
caster,  the  advertiser  and  the 
public — the  four  wheels  of  the 
bandwagon  —  have  started  to 
roll,”  he  declared.  “They  must 
continue  to  roll  together  at  an 
increasing  speed.  They  must  all 
carry  a  heavy  financial  load.” 

Advertiser  acceptance  of  the 
medium — in  its  present  limited 
sphere  of  time  and  geography — 
is  very,  very  high.  Dr.  Langhoff 
indicate.  TTie  three  stations  in 
New  York  have  sponsors  for 
58%  of  their  total  of  70  hours  a 
week  on  the  air. 

Present  estimates  show  the  au¬ 
dience  level  to  be  very  high, 
said  Langhoff,  with  a  median  au¬ 
dience  of  60%  of  set  owners 
tuned  in  to  evening  programs.  A 
comparable  figure  for  radio  is 
about  3S%. 

However,  he  added,  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  decreased  set  use  at  any 
given  time  will  grow  as  pro¬ 
gram  schedules  are  lengthened 
and  families  have  more  shows 
from  which  to  select. 

Present  time  and  program 
rates,  he  said,  bring  the  average 
cost  -  per  -  thousand  -  viewers  to 
$16.6'7.  By  January,  1949,  he 
estimated,  this  cost  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $10. 

Impact  of  the  sales  message 
is  high,  Langhoff  said.  In  tele¬ 
phone  checks,  sponsor  identifica¬ 
tion  has  been  accurate  by  more 
that  70%  of  the  audience  in 
some  cases,  he  declared. 

Television  commercials  have 
been  much  less  irritating  than 
those  on  the  radio,  Gould  com¬ 
mented.  He  urged  advertisers 
to  recognize  that  their  role  in 
the  new  medium  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  advertising. 

In  other  business  sessions, 
some  of  the  continuing  activities 
of  the  AAAA  and  their  value  to 
the  members  were  discussed. 

Report  on  Market  Survey 

The  association's  annual  two- 
part  “Market  and  Newspaper 
Statistcs”  survey  is  a  “clear,  fact¬ 
ual.  unique”  report  offering  valu¬ 
able  assistance  to  newspaper 
space  buyers,  Harold  W.  Webber 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  said. 


“It  shows  clearly  the  rate  dif¬ 
ferentials,”  he  said.  “It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  in  planning  co¬ 
operative  campaigns,  because  it 
shows  what  special  inducements 
are  being  offered  in  forcing  cir¬ 
culation.” 

Lester  M.  Malitz  of  Warwick 
&  Legler,  Inc.,  showed  by  slides 
how  the  newspaper  reader  sur¬ 
vey  of  Washington.  D.  C.  was 
carried  out  and  the  information 
it  provides. 

Accepting  the  AAAA  chair¬ 
manship,  Brophy  declared: 

“Events  have  brought  us  to  a 
pass  where  not  only  advertising, 
as  an  instrument  of  business, 
but  business  itself  and  our  whole 
concept  of  a  free  competitive 
society  have  been  put  in  the 
docket  before  world  opinion. 


We,  and  all  that  we  represent, 
are  on  trial.  i 

“The  strange  fact  is  that  the 
verdict  may  rest  in  no  small 
measure  on  how  we  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  conduct  ourselves.  For  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  voice  of  enter¬ 
prise  in  our  country.  We  alone 
have  the  public's  eye  and  ear 
through  all  the  hours  of  the 
day.  And  people  are  forming 
many  of  their  strongest  opinions 
about  free  competitive  business 
from  what  we  say  on  behalf  of 
our  clients  in  print  and  on  the 
air. 

“Is  the  purpose  behind  adver¬ 
tising  to  wheedle  and  cajole?  Or 
do  we  serve  by  honestly  present¬ 
ing  the  news  and  pleading  the 
case  for  better  goods  and  bet 
ter  living?” 


N.  Y.  Publishers  Insist 
Typo  U  nion  E  nd  ‘Waste’ 


IN  CONTRACT  negotiations 
with  union  printers  on  “the 
new  basis”  this  week.  New  York 
City  newspaper  publishers 
launched  an  offensive  against 
“bogus”  composition  and  other 
“unnecessary  cost  factors.” 

The  14  major  dailies,  operat¬ 
ing  day-to-day  since  the  old  con¬ 
tract  with  their  composing  room 
forces  expired  March  31,  laid 
down  a  series  of  demands  for 
union  acceptance,  in  the  face  of 
union  proposals  for  a  day-shift 
wage  of  $112  for  a  32V^-hour 
week.  The  present  scale  is  $90 
for  361/4  hours. 

In  strong  language,  the  bar¬ 
gaining  committee  of  Local  No. 
6.  International  Typographical 
Union,  was  told  that  “wasteful 
practices”  must  give  way  in 
newspaper  shops  if  wages  are  to 
continue  upward. 

Not  Confinod  to  'Bogua* 
William  Mapel,  vicechairman 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City  who  is  chief 
negotiator  for  the  newspapers, 
explained  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  publishers'  attack  is  not 
confined  to  “bogus” — a  practice 
that  has  prevailed  since  1907 — 
but  extends  to  overtime  costs, 
which  embrace  manpower  short¬ 
ages  created  by  the  union's  ap¬ 
prenticeship  policy. 

“In  general.”  Mapel  said,  “the 
cost  factors  ( to  which  publish- 


Editor  Beaten 

Joliet.  Ill. — The  fighting  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Spectator. 
William  R.  McCabe.  65.  was 
critically  injured  this  week  by 
three  attackers  who  climbed 
into  his  car  near  his  farm 
home. 

Police  said  that  since  1939 
the  Spectator  had  been  editori¬ 
ally  assailing  what  it  consid¬ 
ered  corrupt  county  politics. 
McCabe,  former  state's  attor¬ 
ney  and  legislator,  suffered  a 
fractured  skull.  Both  legs  and 
an  arm  were  broken. 


EDITOR  &  P 


ers  object)  are  brought  about 
by  the  necessity  of  performing 
a  normal  operation  at  abnormal 
rates.  It  is  fundamentally  un¬ 
sound  to  pay  overtime  rates  for 
straight-time  work;  and  when 
that  goes  on  year  after  year,  it 
certainly  constitutes  an  unneces¬ 
sary  cost  factor.” 

Facing  the  printers’  commit¬ 
tee,  as  contract  talks  went  on 
day  after  day,  was  an  increas^ 
tempo  of  preparations  to  pub¬ 
lish  editions  of  the  major  dail¬ 
ies  by  cold  type  processes.  Only 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  announced 
it  was  suspending  “Operation 
Trouble”  because  it  could  no 
longer  bear  the  expense.  The 
Eagle  is  also  confronted  with  a 
strike  threat  by  guild  members. 

Eagle  to  Suspend  in  Strike 

The  Eagle's  publisher,  Frank 
D.  Schroth,  notified  the  staff: 
“The  day  the  strike  begins,  the 
paper  will  discontinue  publica¬ 
tion — at  least  for  the  duration. 
...  To  go  on  as  at  present  with 
these  increased  expenses  and 
lessening  revenue,  plus  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  labor  trouble,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  insolvency 
within  a  very  few  weeks.” 

Publishers’  representatives  in 
charge  of  emergency  operations 
expressed  themselves  able  to 
print  full-scale  papers  with  even 
more  confidence  than  when  E  t 
P  first  surveyed  the  situation 
March  27.  Shortly  after  that  re 
view  of  preparations,  union 
spokesmen  announced  there 
would  be  no  strike  as  long  as 
contract  talks  continued. 

This  week  there  was  a  firmer 
tone  among  the  new.spaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  most  of  whom  now 
have  in  their  hands  complete, 
dry-run  copies  of  their  papers— 
printed  with  usual  mechanical 
stvle  and  excellence.  Only  those 
with  huge  Sunday  editions  ex¬ 
pressed  less  sureness. 

$6  Boost  Offered  in  Chicago 

New  York’s  negotiations  for  a 
contract  under  ITU  President 
Woodruff  Randolph’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  sign  one.  as  ordered  by 
a  federal  court  injunction,  spear¬ 
headed  the  efforts  of  publishers 
elsewhere  to  gain  full  advantage 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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SPRING  IS  IN  THE  AIR.  AND  SO  IS  WAR  TALK.  ACCORDING  TO  CARTOONS 


Vendor  Bill  Vetoed; 
House  to  Act  April  14 


WASHINGTON— The  House  has 
postponed  to  April  14  action 
on  President  Truman’s  veto  of 
the  Gearhart  Bill  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  exempt  from  Social 
Security  payroll  taxes  vendors 
of  newspapers  who  operate  as 
independent  contractors. 

Congress  twice  passed  the 
bill,  seeking  to  overcome  the 
•fleets  of  a  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing  that  such  vendors  come 
within  the  payroll  tax  provision. 
The  contention  by  publishers 
that  there  is  no  payroll  from 
which  a  deduction  can  be  made 
convinced  Congress,  but  not  the 
court,  that  it  is  impractical  to 
attempt  to  apply  the  law  in  such 
instances. 

Resolution  Pending 
The  House  has  passed  a  reso 
lution  ordering  the  Treasury 
I^partment  to  withhold  instruc¬ 
tions  to  its  agents  to  collect 
taxes  on  vendors  of  the  type 
affected,  and  the  measure  now 
is  before  a  Senate  committee. 
If  the  veto  is  sustained,  this 
approach  to  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  naturally  will  be  dropped. 

In  his  veto  message,  the 
President  contended  the  form 
of  contract  under  which  a  ven¬ 
dor  operates  is  within  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  publisher  and,  he 
said,  “employers  desiring  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  taxes 
wdiich  would  be  the  basis  of 
social  security  benefits  for  their 
employes  could  do  so  by  the 
establishment  of  artificial  legal 
arrangements  governing  their 
relationships  with  their  em¬ 
ployes.’’ 

,  "It  was  this  sort  of  manipula¬ 
tion  which  the  Supreme  Court 
effectively  outlawed  in  June  of 
1947  when  the  court  unanimous¬ 
ly  declared  that  employment 
relationships  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  light  of  realities 


rather  than  on  the  basis  of  legal 
forms,”  the  President  continued. 
“I  cannot  believe  that  this 
sound  principle  announced  by 
the  court  should  be  disregarded, 
as  it  would  be  in  this  bill.” 

Difficulties  'Not  Formidable* 

Adverting  to  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  tax  would  cause 
administrative  difficulties  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  President  wrote  dis- 
missively:  "Certainly  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  are  not  so  for¬ 
midable  as  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  these  employes  from 
coverage  in  the  social  security 
system  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
struction  of  their  benefit  rights 
and  those  of  their  dependents.” 

The  President  likewise  found 
no  merit  in  the  contention  that 
the  vendors  could  better  be  cov¬ 
ered  under  an  expanded  Social 
Security  Act  embracing  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors.  He  said: 

“Whether  that  is  true  or 
not.  surely  they  should  continue 
to  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  now  entitled  until  the 
broader  coverage  is  provided. 
It  would  be  most  inequitable  to 
extinguish  their  present  rights 
pending  a  determination  as  to 
whether  it  is  more  appropriate 
for  them  to  be  covert  under 
some  other  basis.  .  .  .  The  pres¬ 
ent  bill  must  be  appraised  as 
but  one  step  in  the  larger 
process  of  the  erosion  of  our 
social  security  structure.” 

ANPA  Letter  to  Senate 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  Ajnerican  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
addressed  an  appeal  this  week 
to  Senator  Eugene  D.  IV^llikin, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  for  favorable  action 
on  the  Resolution.  He  wrote,  in 
part: 

“It  is  felt  that  the  definitions 


proposed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  establish 
standards  so  broad  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  who  is  and  who 
is  not  an  employe,  that  if  they 
become  effective  the  result  will 
be  that  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  practically  ceases  to  ex¬ 
ist,  so  far  as  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  concerned. 

“The  ANPA  believes  that  no 
such  coverage  was  intended  by 
the  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  Con¬ 
gress  contemplated  that  under 
this  Act  the  centuries-old  com¬ 
mon  law  definition  of  employe 
would  be  abandoned  for  a  the¬ 
ory  having  as  its  basic  concept 
‘economic  reality.’ 

“If  these  proposed  regulations 
are  put  into  effect  many  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  newspaper  business 
heretofore  considered  soundly 
established  on  an  independent 
contractor  relationship  might 
readily  be  changed  into  an  em¬ 
ployer  -  employe  relationship. 
Among  these  activities  are  news¬ 
paper  vendors;  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  boys  over  18  years  of  age; 
newspaper  deliverers  and  dis¬ 
tributors;  truckers  of  newsprint; 
columnists  and  feature  writers; 
correspondents;  photo  engraving 
shops  operated  by  others  but 
devoted  more  or  less  entirely 
to  production  for  one  news¬ 
paper;  other  operations  devoted 
entirely  to  one  newspaper.  The 
relationship  between  writers,  ar¬ 
tists  and  syndicates  might  also 
be  affected  by  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tions. 

“H.  J.  Res.  296  which  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance  does 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
maintain,  until  the  Congress  has 
had  opportunity  to  act,  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  existed  since  the 
Social  Security  Act  became  law. 
It  aims  to  prevent  action  by  the 
administrative  agency  in  broad¬ 
ening  coverage  of  the  act  but  at 
the  same  time  permits  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  to  continue 


to  rule  on  borderline  cases  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past. 

“Until  the  Congress  itself 
shows  by  enacting  laws  that  it 
wishes  to  change  from  the  es¬ 
tablished  common  law  basis  of 
determining  an  employe  to  the 
new  concept  of  ‘economic  re¬ 
ality,’  the  ANPA  respectfully 
requests  that  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  be  instructed 
through  enactment  of  H.  J.  Res. 
296  to  make  no  such  radical 
change  either  through  definition 
or  administration.” 

■ 

Gould  Beech  Plans 
Daily,  S'yndicate 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Gould 
Beech,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Farmer  here,  has  announced  his 
resignation  to  prepare  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  daily  newspaper  and  a 
news  syndicate  in  Montgomery. 

“All  of  the  essentials — includ¬ 
ing  the  need — are  available,”  he 
said,  adding: 

“I  have  also  taken  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  setting  up  a  news  syndi¬ 
cate  based  on  the  conclusions 
that  the  rest  of  the  nation  does 
not  have  any  conception  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  South.” 

■ 

IP  Co.  Reports  Profit 

A  slight  increase  in  newsprint 
production  —  from  687,373  to 
689,273  tons— figured  in  the  1947 
net  profit  of  $54,396,550  by  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  and  its 
subsidiaries,  according  to  the 
annual  report  issued  this  week. 
Net  sales  for  1947  aggregated 
$405,248,238,  against  $287,867,668 
in  1946. 

• 

Paris  Back  from  Orient 

Barry  Faris.  editor  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  was  back 
at  his  desk  and  on  the  speaking 
platform  this  week  after  a 
quickie  tour  of  the  Far  East 
during  which  he  and  Mrs.  Faris 
were  presented  to  the  Elmperor 
and  Empress  of  Japan.  Faris 
also  talked  with  MacArthur. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

27  Minds  Are  Sold 
On  a  Single  Thought 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

SELLING  of  cooperative  pages 

to  groups  of  advertisers  is  long 
establish^  and  we.l  practiced 
among  daily  newspapers.  But 
there’s  always  room  for  refine¬ 
ments.  The  latest  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Don  Copeland,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  tabloid 
roto  section  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

Copeland  had  a  group  of  very 
obvious  prospects  for  a  co-op 
campaign — 27  merchants  in  a 
new  shopping  center  in  subur¬ 
ban  St.  Paul.  His  new  wrinkle 
was  something  not  so  obvious. 
The  normal  approach  might 
have  been  to  bring  them  in  as 
individual  advertisers  contrib¬ 
uting  to  a  group  effort — with  a 
few  of  them  very  likely  falling 
by  the  wayside.  Copeland  con¬ 
ceived  and  sold  them  on  the 
idea  of  forming  an  advertising 
association. 

At  the  start,  Copeland’s  sale 
required  a  good  amount  of  leg- 
work.  Working  through  the 
Commercial  Club  of  the  center 
and  the  individual  merchants, 
he  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
advertising  association  idea. 
Then  in  a  talk  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  group  he  sold  the 
scheme.  From  that  point  on  he 
has  to  do  his  major  work  only 
through  the  club  president. 

Apportionment  of  copy,  pic¬ 
ture  layouts,  etc.,  is  decided  by 
the  club,  with  the  help  of  the 
newspaper,  and  the  pages  are 
paid  for  from  the  merchants’ 
common  fund  in  the  club. 

Chief  advantage  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  is  the  opportunity  to  work 
through  their  own  advertising 
committee.  Thus,  the  way  the 
space  is  apportioned  represents 
their  own  thinking  fully  as 
much  as  it  does  the  news¬ 
paper’s. 

The  newspaper  profits,  too, 
for  it  is  no  longer  necessary  con¬ 
stantly  to  reseU  and  collect  from 
27  individual  advertisers.  And 
the  new^aper  is  not  subject  to 
27  opinions  on  how  the  job 
should  be  done. 

In  the  first  series  of  ads,  seven 
full  pages,  the  layout  has  been 
topped  by  a  picture  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  and  five  or  six  pic¬ 
tures  of  individual  stores.  Eight 
or  nine  firms  are  featured  indi¬ 
vidually  in  each  ad  in  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  rotation,  and  a  complete 
directory  of  the  27  is  run  each 
time. 

"The  copy  is  all  institutional,” 
Copeland  told  E&P,  "and  it  will 
be  hard  to  gauge  direct  results, 
but  if  the  merchants  feel  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  that 
it  was  a  big  success,  I  believe 
they’ll  come  to  me  asking  for 
a  repeat.” 

This  corner  hazards  the  guess 
that  repeat  chances  are  gcbd. 

Encomium 

LAST  FALL  this  department 

told  (Nov.  15,  p.  14)  about 
"Doc”  Harrold  of  the  Niagara 


Falls  (N.  Y. )  Gazette,  who 
helped  an  undernourished  pa¬ 
tient — Saturday  Linage — by  in¬ 
ducing  advertisers  to  use  it  for 
Monday  specials  ( he  has  no 
Sunday  edition). 

It  may  be  recalled  that  Har¬ 
row’s  assistant  was  a  young  in¬ 
terne  who  had  just  taken  over 
as  manager  of  an  ailing  chain 
store  there.  This  was  the  fel 
low  who  administered  the  first 
stimulant  to  S.  L.  and  led  other 
advertisers  to  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise. 

Immediate  Improvement 

Improvement  in  S.  L.’s  condi¬ 
tion  was  immediate  and  grati¬ 
fying. 

Now  it  appears  the  shot  in  the 
arm  did  double  duty,  for  the 
store’s  balance  sheet  has  also 
recovered  beautifully;  The  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  outlet  won  a  cer¬ 
tificate  as  1947  sales  champion 
of  the  q^ain — J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

The  Kildare  of  our  story,  Mr. 
E.  K.  Sanders,  makes  the  point 
that  "without  the  aid  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Gazette  (Note: 
particularly  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  with  its  unsuspected  vir¬ 
ility),  our  achievement  would 
not  have  been  possible.” 

Hell  and  High  Water 

AD- WRITING  is  like  acting,  in 

a  way.  In  both  professions, 
it’s  the  one  with  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  his  message  that  puts 
the  most  genuineness  into  his 
performance. 

Take  for  instance  the  case  of 
Edward  J.  Diamond,  manager  of 
Diamond  Opticians,  "Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  Oldest  Optical  House.” 

Chi  Feb.  21.  a  six-alarm  fire, 
one  of  Pittsburgh’s  worst,  de¬ 
stroyed  completely  the  building 
housing  Diamond’s  establish¬ 
ment. 

It  was  several  days  before 
Diamond  sensed  the  full  impact 
of  the  loss.  When  he  did,  the 
compulsion  to  pour  out  his  emo¬ 
tion  was  so  great,  that  he  sat 
down  before  dinner  one  evening 
to  write  on  an  envelope  this  ad, 
which  ran  10  days  after  the  fire 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
under  a  photograph  of  utter 
ruin: 

"We  have  lived  through  three 
terrible  floods,  and  now  lie  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed. 

"Under  this  debris,  lie  all  the 
physical  assets  and  properties 
accumulated  in  our  92  years  in 
Pittsburgh.  Nothing  material 
or  physical  remains.  All  scien¬ 
tific  examining  equipment, 
grinding  laboratory,  optical  mer¬ 
chandise,  even  typewriters,  tele¬ 
phones,  stationery  —  everything 
down  to  the  smallest  screw¬ 
driver,  is  gone. 

“And  yet,  something  fine  is 
not  buried  here.  Our  reputation 
of  92  honorable  years  still  re¬ 
mains.  A  reputation  built  upon 
the  lives  of  three  generations 
of  one  family,  my  grandfather. 


my  father  and  myself.  We  will 
soon  start  over  again.  Where 
and  when  we  do,  we  will  again 
offer  the  finest  in  optical  serv¬ 
ice,  and  again  ask  of  Pittsburgh, 
‘May  We  Serve  you?’  ” 

The  original  head  for  the  ad 
was  “Hell  and  High  Water.”  It 
was  changed  to  "This  Was  Dia¬ 
mond  Opticians.”  Diamond  pre¬ 
ferred  to  leave  unsaid  the  de¬ 
tails  of  how,  three  times  in  the 
past,  the  firm  had  had  to  re¬ 
build  after  disastrous  floods. 

Professional  copywriting  ex¬ 
perience  might  have  produced 
a  more  polished  piece;  it’s  a 
question  ^ether  it  could  have 
been  as  effective. 

Quiet,  Please 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  CO.  has 
issued  a  promotion  guide  for 
dealers  and  contractors  han¬ 
dling  its  acoustical  sound-ab¬ 
sorbing  ceiling  materials.  With¬ 
out  the  customary  noise  and 
ballyhoo  of  such  pieces,  the 
manufacturer  presents  some 


practical  advertising  advice, 
most  of  it  very  "sound.” 

Regarding  newspaper  use,  it 
makes  this  business-is-local 
point:  "’You  should  have  ef 
fective  sales  coverage  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  served 
by  the  paper.  Otherwise,  leads 
will  come  from  outside  the  ter 
ritory  you  serve,  and  they  will 
be  too  inconvenient  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  follow  up.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
tractors  who  have  been  most 
successful  with  newspaper  ad 
vertising  have  found  that  a  reg 
ular  schedule  of  smaller  adver 
tisements  is  more  effective  than 
occasional  insertion  of  a  large 
ad." 

The  company  supplies  ad  mats 
in  various  sizes  and  shapes 
through  its  district  offices. 

Armstrong  advises  against  the 
use  of  radio,  because  “business 
men  ( best  prospects  for  the 
product)  seldom  hear  the  radio 
other  than  during  evenings  and 
on  Sundays,  when  radio  time  is 
both  scarce  and  expensive.” 


C^ampai^nS  and  ^^dccountd 


Buy  Two,  Too 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  are  coming 
thicker  and  faster.  Lever 
Brothers  Co.,  already  giving 
away  fur  coats,  among  other 
things,  is  now  letting  its  cus¬ 
tomers  have  aluminum-ware  at 
cut  prices. 

This  week,  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  a  huge  promotional 
campaign  for  a  "Buy-Two-Sale.” 
Purchasers  of  any  two  of  a  list 
of  Lever  products  will  be  able 
to  get  Regal  aluminum  for  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  the  regular 
price,  plus  two  boxtops. 

More  than  300  newspapers 
are  on  the  promotion  schedule, 
as  well  as  four  radio  shows  and 
large  and  small  newspaper  mats 
for  use  by  local  dealers. 

To  foster  dealer  cooperation, 
the  company  is  handling  the 
boxtops,  money  and  aluminum, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  grocer 
to  do  but  promote  and  sell  soap 
and  shortening. 

Glass  to  F,  C  &  B 
R.  L.  WARREN,  president  of 
the  Glass  Container  Manufac¬ 
turers  Institute,  has  announced 
appointment  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  as  its  ad  agency.  F, 
C  &  B  will  start  imm^iately  on 
plan^  for  a  three-year  ad  pro¬ 
gram  involving  an  annual  bud¬ 
get  of  $1,500,000. 

The  Institute’s  members  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  99%  of  the 
glass  container  business  in  the 
country,  an  industry  of  more 
than  $500,000,000  a  year. 

Pea  Shoot 

CHICAGO — A  national  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  canned  peas 
was  announced  here  this  week 
by  the  newly-organized  Canned 
Pea  Association. 

Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.  was 
appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  a  budget  of  $175,000 
was  set  up. 

Price  Notice 

ESSO  Standard  Oil  Co.  used 
more  than  450  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  its  18-state 


marketing  area  to  announce 
price  reductions  on  350  of  its 
products.  Nine-hundred-line  ads 
first  appeared  in  the  a.m.  papers 
of  March  30. 

Unscheduled  Rise 

NEWSPAPERS  have  been  doing 

such  a  "topnotch  job"  for 
Trans  Atlantic  Airways  that  ad 
appropriations  for  the  medium 
have  been  increased  500'.;,  the 
company  said  this  week. 

TAA,  an  unscheduled  airline, 
is  now  placing  ads  for  a  new 
$99  Sky  Coach  service  between 
New  “York  and  California  in 
Douglas  Skymaster  planes. 

All  of  the  line’s  ad  fund  is 
now  being  spent  in  newspapers, 
it  was  stated,  because  of  the 
flow  of  reservations  pouring  in¬ 
to  its  New  York  offices  as  the 
result  of  a  preliminary  test 
campaign. 

J.  B.  Kupsick,  agency  on  the 
account,  said  a  spotcheck  dis¬ 
closed  that  91%  of  all  reserva¬ 
tions  received  since  the  test 
were  traceable  to  the  newspaper 
advertising. 

Tourist  Trade 

MICHIGAN’S  vacation-land  at 

tractions  will  be  boomed  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  months  in  391 
ads  to  be  placed  in  Michigan 
and  out-of-state  newspapers.  The 
campaign  will  be  augmented  by 
a  series  of  ads  in  national  maga¬ 
zines,  it  was  stated. 

New  York  State  Commerce 
Department  will  put  into  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Northeast  the 
major  part  of  its  $100,000  ap¬ 
propriation  to  attract  tourists, 
according  to  Herbert  C.  Camp 
bell,  state  publicity  director. 

■ 

Cheese  and  Peaches 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  and 
magazine  ads  featuring  cottage 
cheese  and  cream  cheese  with 
peaches  for  salads,  will  appear 
during  April  and  May  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association  and  Cling 
F^ach  Advisory  Board.  The  ads 
will  run  in  87  periodicals. 
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Facts  for  Advertisers 


*  Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  deuiled  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We’ll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


Automotive  ports-and  sales 
mode  in  Cleveland 


Cleveland’s  thriving  industrial  activity,  including  its  vast  automotive  parts 
manufacture,  assures  a  continuing  market  for  automotive  sales.  And  the 
per  capita  Ownership  of  cars  in  Greater  Cleveland  is— and  always  has 
been— one  of  the  largest  in  the  country! 

For  many  .years,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  consistently  been  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  newspapers  in  automotive  lineage.  An  important 
reason  for  this  is  that  car  sales,  broken  down  into  272  census  tracts  in 
A.B.C.  Cleveland,  follow  a  remarkable  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership. 

That’s  why  more  and  more  leading  automobile  and  automotive  product 
manufacturers  find  it  profitable  to  use  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as 
their  primary  advertising  force. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


aUAD 

CITIES 


Over  200,000 

Met.  Population 


Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD-  j 
CITY  population  live  on  the  | 
Illinois  side  .  .  .  and  read  the  j 
Argus-Dispatch  newspapers.  j 

Over  48,000  combinad  circulation  I 


BOCK  ISLANOl 
ARGUS 


111 


Record  -  high 
•  V  sales  in  rich 
'jf  market  (230,187 

jjr  persons*). 

J  ’ABC  Trade  Zone. 

Schedule  your  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this 
wealthy  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributing  center  .  .  . 


Cost  Per  Reader  Cut 
Despite  High  Expenses 


DENVER,  Colo. — Newspapers  in 

the  Denver  wholesale  district 
— including  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  Scottsblufl,  Neb. — have  in¬ 
creased  circulation  42.5';r  since 
1940,  while  the  increase  in  gen 
eral  advertising  rates  in  the 
same  period  amounts  to  27.4';  . 

At  the  same  time,  newspaper 
production  costs  have  risen  from 
50  to  258.1%. 

These  facts  were  presented  to 
the  Denver  Advertising  Club  by 
Morris  Townsend.  Denver  zone 
manager  for  West  Holliday,  Inc. 

Townsend  made  a  specific 
study  of  the  subject,  following 
several  inquiries  about,  and 
some  protests  against,  higher 
newspaper  ad  rates.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  study,  he  said,  un¬ 
covered  "some  facts  that  were 
a  little  startling  to  us." 

Up  148,000  Per  Day 

The  net-paid  daily  circulation 
of  the  papers  in  the  immediate 
Denver  wholesale  district  has 
increased  148,723  copies  per  day 
in  the  period  from  1940  to 
1948  —  pre-war  to  post-war, 
Townsend  found. 

In  the  Panhandle  and  West 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  region, 
the  newspaper  (daily!  circula¬ 
tion  went  up  46,882  copies  per 
day  (46.1';  )  while  advertising 
rates  increased  36.8%.  He  went 
on: 

"We  know  of  few  commodities 
today,  available  to  consumers 
or  advertisers,  which  have  held 
the  cost  line  in  closer  compari¬ 
son  and  still  increased  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  content  of  the 
product  from  40  to  50%." 

The  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representative  then  com¬ 
pared  the  increases  in  advertis¬ 
ing  charges  with  the  jump  in 
food  prices — placed  at  11^6% 
from  August  1939  to  September 

1947,  with  breakdowns  of  indi¬ 
vidual  items,  ranging  from 
bread  with  a  58.7%  increase  to 
butter  ( 199.6% )  and  Navy 
beans.  254.5%. 

He  then  cited  some  individual 
food  companies  which  have  held 
the  cost  line  to  consumers 
down,  despite  huge  jumps  in 
cost  of  their  products,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  Kellogg  company 
with  cost  jumps  of  grains  from 
214%  to  3177c  since  1939,  while 
costs  to  consumers  on  various 
products  have  been  increased 
only  from  29.5  to  77.4%. 

"But  not  even  this  remark¬ 
able  achievement  is  better  than 
the  record  of  the  newspapers.” 

Cost  Picture  Given 

He  took  an  "average  Colo¬ 
rado  paper,"  which  provided 
history  of  newsprint  and  labor 
costs,  and  offered  these  figures: 

From  Jan.  6,  1940  to  Jan.  2, 

1948,  the  average  hourly  cost 
for  mechanical  work  for  one 
week  increased  from  83.2  cents 
to  $1.57  or  90%.  Average  page 
production  cost  for  the  same 
comparative  weeks  went  from 
$8.33  to  $21.90  or  1637r;  the 
union  scale  was  up  76%  (from 
97  cents  per  hour,  estimated,  in 
1940  on  straight  time,  to  $1.70 
per  hour  straight  time,  actual, 
in  1948). 


In  the  first  six  months  of  1947 
alone,  operating  costs  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  100,000  and  more 
circulation  group  mounted  28'  ; , 
while  combined  advertising  and 
circulation  revenue,  as  reported 
by  Editor  &  Publisher,  climbed 
only  21.9%  in  the  same  period. 

"In  view  of  this  evidence,"  he 
concluded,  "and  higher  figures 
from  larAer  newspapers  in  the 
area,  witn  better  accounting  fa¬ 
cilities.  we  believe  that  the 
Denver  area  survey  showing  a 
median  production  cost  increase 
of  75%  is  extremely  conserva¬ 
tive.” 

Greater  Market  Potential 

Townsend  then  cited  the  na¬ 
tional  average  increase  of  21 7r 
in  family  purchasing  power,  and 
noted  it  is  probable  that  the 
Denver  area's  average  has  in¬ 
creased  faster  than  the  national 
jump. 

“Your  clients  have  jt  least  a 
21  %  greater  market  potential  in 
purchasing  power  alone,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “To  this  217o  we  have 
added  an  increase  of  42.5  7«  in 
the  number  of  families  reached 
by  newspaper  coverage.  Thus  in 
1948  we  are  delivering  a  63.57 
greater  sales  iMtcntial  -  package 
to  our  advertisers  and  to  you 
than  we  did  in  1940 — at  a  cost 
only  27.47c  greater  than  in 
1940.” 

This  means,  he  continued, 
"that  we  are  actually  deliver¬ 
ing  messages  to  buyers  at  less 
cost  per  reader  than  we  were 
in  1940,  in  spite  of  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  greater  production  costs 
which  other  industries  have  been 
forced  to  pass  on  to  consumers 
in  greater  proportion. 

"It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  any  manufacturer  or 
agency,  in  possession  of  these 
facts,  or  in  consideration  of  the 
general  economic  situation, 
could  reasonably  be  critical  of 
the  newspaper  rate  increases 
prevailing  in  this  area,  or  na¬ 
tionally.” 

The  unusual  presentation  of 
facts  about  daily  costs  was  dra¬ 
matically  presented  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  program.  The 
questions  were  asked  by  Paul 
H.  Schlesselman,  of  the  local 
display  advertising  department 
of  the  Denver  Post. 

Swiit  Circulation  Gain 

With  a  chart  showing  the 
ABC  report,  Townsend  answered 
that  the  increase  in  circulation 
of  dailies  since  1920  was  82.1% 
and  that  newspaper  circulation 
is  gaining  times  as  fast  as 
the  population. 

Schlesselman  then  asked  how 
much  people  pay  to  read  dail¬ 
ies.  and  the  reply  was  $908,000,- 
000  every  year  in  the  United 
States — more  than  the  total 
spent  for  books  and  magazines 
combined! 

Townsend  reported  that  lin¬ 
age  in  Colorado  and  WyoBUAg, 
outside  of  Denver,  increased 
92%  in  general,  manufacturers’ 
advertising  since  1943.  Den¬ 
ver’s  two  dailies  gained  39% 
in  general  and  36%  in  retail 
advertising  in  the  same  period. 


“When  Ships 
At  Anchor  Lay” 

Col.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  of  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  militia  used  to 
drop  in  on  Gadsby’s 
tavern  for  the  latest 
word  from  .abroad. 

That  was  back  when 
Alexandria,  our  Vir¬ 
ginian  beauty  spot, 
was  one  of  the  New 
World’s  principal  sea¬ 
ports. 

Tobacco  from  Alex¬ 
andria’s  wharves  went 
out  to  all  Europe,  in 
those  days.  The  money 
that  came  back  built 
one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pleasant 
towns  that  you  can 
find  now  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Life  in  Alexandria 
has  never  paused  since 
Colonial  times.  Nor. 
thank  heaven,  has  it 
raced  too  hard.  It  just 
goes  on  its  even,  fas¬ 
cinating  way. 

Of  the  3.500.000 
visitors  who  come 
here  every  year  from 
all  over  the  world 
only  the  unlucky  go 
home  without  at  least 
one  Alexandria  tour, 
all  within  sight  of  the 
Capitol  Dome. 

TIMES-HERALD  265,224* 

STAR  .  213,021 

POST  .  172,743* 

NEWS  .  113,317* 

•Monday  thrniirb  Friday 
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♦The  heads  of  46  out  of  100  Sun  families  have  completed 
college  education.  This  is  almost  three  times  the  proportion 
for  the  New  York  market  as  a  whole. 

For  sales  success  in  New  York,  it  is  far  more  important  to 
reach  the  right  people,  rather  than  the  most  people. 


A  Sun  representative  will  be  happy  to  tell  you  about  the  valuable 
data  contained  in  this  first  full-scale  panel  study  of  the  New  York 
market.  Write  on  business  letterhead  to  The  Sun  Research  Dept., 
280  Broadway,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


^nn 


Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  ond  Los  Angeles  by 
Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc.;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell 


IaCTS  from  the  new  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 


Chicago  Tribune 
Ad  Volume  Sets 
New  High  Mark 

Chicago  —  Containing  more 
than  400,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  Chicago  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une,  April  4,  set  a  new  record 
with  the  largest  linage  in  the 
paper's  100-year  history.  The 
paper  used  2,400  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  carried  a 
total  of  424,799  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  according  to  Media  Records. 
This  included  120,067  lines  of 
general  -  automotive-financial; 
244,982  lines,  retail;  and  59,750 
lines  of  classified. 

The  entire  edition,  insofar  as 
its  news  and  editorial  content 
were  concerned,  was  produced 
by  the  Vari-type  process.  In 
aMition.  114  display  ads  were 
Vari  typed  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Contributing  to  the  record- 
breaking  ad  total  were  two  spe¬ 
cial  sections.  One  was  a  40- 
page  television  section,  circu¬ 
late  within  the  city  and  subur¬ 
ban  area  to  be  served  by  WGN- 
TV,  Tribune  television  station 
which  made  its  bow  April  5. 
The  other  was  a  10-page  “Early 
Bird”  travel  section,  containing 
ads  representing  384  resort 
areas.  The  Tribune’s  regular 
summer  travel  section  is  to  be 
published  June  6. 

Sunday's  Tribune  varied  in 
size  from  258  folio  pages  for 
the  largest  metropolitan  zone  to 
approximately  half  that  number 


for  country  editions. 

The  previous  all-time  high 
was  recorded  Sunday,  Dec.  1, 
1946,  a  pre-Christmas  issue. 

The  special  television  section 
contained  approximately  $90,000 
in  advertising  from  set  manu¬ 
facturers  and  some  500  radio 
and  appliance  dealers. 

Full-page  ads  included  10  from 
general  advertisers,  three  from 
retail  advertisers,  and  one  in 
classified  display. 

The  special  section  was  de¬ 
signed  to  take  the  mystery  out 
of  television  for  the  layman  and 
“to  emphasize  its  magic,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Larry  Wolters,  radio 
and  television  editor,  under 
whose  direction  the  editorial 
content  was  produced. 

Stories  were  written  for  the 
most  part  by  Tribune  staff 
writers.  Considerable  attention 
was  given  to  all  aspects  of  tele¬ 
vision  with  a  limits  amount  of 
space  about  WGN-TV’s  own  op¬ 
erations. 

Wolters  termed  Chicago  the 
“focal  point  of  a  television 
boom,”  citing  there  are  now 
some  16,000  video  receivers  in 
Chicago.  One  pictorial  feature, 
together  with  text  matter  by 
Robert  Hibbard,  required  con¬ 
siderable  research  to  show  how 
television  works  from  camera 
to  receiver  screen. 

■ 

2  Pages  for  Women 

San  Francisco — Expansion  of 
the  women’s  news  section  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  became 
effective  April  .5,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  pages  of  “Women’s 
World”  schedule  daily. 


GOSS  PRESSES 

FOR  SALE 

Twelve  Goss  Arch  Type  Units,  3  Double  Folders,  Cline 
Three-roll  Rebels,  Pasters,  Full-floating  tensions  and  con¬ 
trols,  cut-off  2}  9/16.  Drive  220  D  C.  Complete  panel  boards. 
In  daily  production.  Good  care.  Very  good  condition. 

Up  to  six  units,  folder — 4-5  weeks  delivery. 

Six  units,  folder — August,  1948. 


AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER,  1948— GOSS  ARCH  TYPE  END 
FED  SUPERIMPOSED  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS. 

Cut-oflF  23  9/16.  Drive  220  D.  C.  with  panel  board. 
Approximately  fifteen  years  use.  Very  good  condition. 

WIRE— WRITE 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

BUFFALO  5,  N.  Y. 


STATE  SENATE 

KILLS  BROADER 

TEACHER  BILL 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Press 

m 

LAST  paragraph  on  a  wedding 
story  in  the  Mattoon  (Ill.) 
Journal-Gazette  and  Commer¬ 
cial-Star:  “Following  a  short 
business  trip,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C  .  .  .  are  making  their  home 
at  0000  Moultrie  Ave.” 

■ 

THE  New  York  Post  referred 
recently  to  the  Truman  Ar- 
ministration’s  increase  in  de¬ 
fense  expenditures. 

■ 

HEADING  on  the  theater  page 
in  the  Indianapolis  ( Ind. ) 
Star:  MR.  COWARD  S  SHORTS 
COLORFUL  AS  EVER. 

■ 

TEN  MINUTES  after  President 
Truman  recommended  the 
draft  and  UMT,  a  young  man 
called  the  city  desk  of  the  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga. )  News  and  asked  him 
how  to  spell  “conscientious.” 

■ 

Imports  Cut 

Government  orders  permit 
Australian  newspapers  and  other 
publications  to  import  only  35,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  in  1948— 
5,000  tons  to  be  imported  in  the 
first  six  months.  This  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  80%  over  original 
licenses  to  import.  Big  users 
have  been  cut  back  57%  and 
they  must  depend  almost  wholly 
on  Tasmanian  paper. 


Toronto  Daily 
Sale  Hinges  on 
Will  Definition 

Toronto — Clarification  of  12 
clauses  in  the  will  of  the  late 
John  Ross  Robertson,  owner  of 
the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram, 
who  died  nearly  30  years  ago,  is 
to  be  settled  in  a  court  hearing 
here  starting  April  14. 

The  will  calls  for  the  trustees 
of  the  estate  to  sell  the  paper 
after  the  death  of  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  wife 
and  two  sons,  with  the  proceeds 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Toronto 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

Trustees  of  the  estate  are  C.  O. 
Knowles,  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Evening  Telegram;  C.  H.  J. 
Snider,  associate  editor;  A.  T. 
Chadwick,  business  manager; 
D.  S.  Robertson,  a  nephew  of 
John  Ross  Robertson;  and  C.  P. 
McTague,  Ontario  Securities 
Commissioner.  The  last  survi¬ 
vor  of  the  family,  the  widow  of 
John  Ross  Robertson,  died  last 
year. 

There  have  been  numerous 
possible  purchasers  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  mentioned  in  the 
past  year.  Included  are  Lord 
Beaverbrook;  Garfield  Weston, 
youthful  Canadian  manufacturer 
with  worldwide  food  interests; 
Percy  Gardiner,  Toronto  finan¬ 
cier;  E.  P.  Taylor,  Canadian 
brewery  and  food  industries 
financier;  and  Roy  Thomson, 
owner  of  a  number  of  Ontario 
dailies,  a  magazine  and  radio 
stations. 


And  Now  .  .  . 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

joins  the  list  of  state  capitals  where 
the  Keister  ads  are  running. 

The  News  and  Observer  of  North  Carolina’s  capital 
city,  founded  by  the  late  Josephus  Daniels,  and  one  of 
the  South’s  most  influential  newspapers,  now  joins  the 
ever-growing  list  of  distinguished  newspapers  which 
run  the  Keister  “Support  the  Church”  series. 

Other  capitals  where  the  Keister  feature  is  running 
in  daily  papers  are: 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
.\NNAPOLIS,  MD. 
SALEM,  ORE. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 
JACKSON,  MISS. 
FRANKFORT,  KY. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Write  today  for  full  information  and  proofs. 


CHURCH  mJBIBU  I 


fPROOIOTIOn 


Department  G 

STRASBUR6,  VIRGINIA 

In  Cooperation  with  the  American  Bible  Society 
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Within  the  compact  boundaries  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana’s  33  counties  net  spendable  in¬ 
come  totals  approximately  $2,000,000,000.  A 
full  and  fair  share  of  this  rich  market  can  be 
yours  .  .  .  through  one,  proved  advertising 
medium.  It  is  The  Indianapolis  News — cover¬ 
ing  Central  Indiana  comprehensively — ^96% 
home-delivered  to  Hoosierdom’s  great  and 
responsive  evening  audience.  Advertising  in 
The  News  does  a  better  job,  produces  more 
profitable  results,  because  it  is  read  unhur¬ 
riedly  and  attentively,  at  the  time  when  family 
buying  decisions  are  made.  In  short,  adver¬ 
tising  to  Iloosiers  reaches  the  peak  of  its 
potential  productiveness  in  the  evening — in 
The  News. 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST— in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


C.  WALTER  MeCARTV,  fi  All  dtiliadGtR«rAlMani|*r«OANA. CARROLL.  IIOE. 42ad  $1.. N  Vor  hl7«THEJ0HN  £.  LUTZCOMPANY,  4]$N.  Mlekliat  A«d..Cklct|t  II 
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Dale  Harrison 
Column  to  Be 
'Sponsored' 

Chicago — Application  of  radio 
sponsorship  to  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  is  to  be  introduce  here 
next  week  when  “Dale  Harri¬ 
son’s  Column’’  makes  its  bow  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  com¬ 
bined  editorial  -  advertising  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  column,  to  be  written  by 
Harrison,  former  Chicago  Sun 
columnist,  will  consist  of  col¬ 
umn-type  editorial  matter,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  in  which  the  advertisers 
pay  for  the  entire  space  used  in 
the  Tribune.  Harrison’s  column 
will  be  “sponsored”  much  the 
same  as  a  radio  program,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Robert  Archer 
Agency,  handling  the  feature. 

Special  Ad  Contract 

Because  of  the  combined  edi¬ 
torial  -  advertising  technique. 
Tribune  attorneys  drew  up  a 
special  contract  to  cover  points 
not  common  to  the  usual  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  The  Archer  agency 
is  buying  a  column  of  space 
from  the  Tribune. 

To  start  with,  the  Harrison 
column  will  run  twice  a  week, 
but  plans  are  to  have  it  soon 
appear  as  a  daily  feature.  'The 
agency  expects  to  eventually  de¬ 
vote  one  column  a  week  to 
strictly  national  advertising, 
with  the  Saturday  column  spon¬ 
sored  entirely  by  advertisers  in 
the  entertainment  field. 

Type  Face  for  Advertisers 

Advertisers’  copy  will  be  set 
apart,  in  different  type  face, 
between  editorial  matter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Harrison.  Division  of 
content  will  be  60%  editorial, 
40%  advertising.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  advertising  will  follow  col¬ 
umn  style,  but  this  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  rather  than  a  require¬ 
ment,  the  agency  said. 

Sold  10  Week  Continuity 

Advertisers  are  being  sold  on 
the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  10 
weeks’  sponsorship  of  the  col¬ 
umn. 

“I’d  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
integrity  of  the  column  will  be 
maintained  as  high  under  spon¬ 
sorship  as  it  was  when  it  was 
‘sustaining,*  ’’  said  Harrison. 
“Advertisers  will  buy  space  be¬ 
cause  they’ll  make  a  profit  on 


It’s  People! 

Looking  for  the  reason  why  the 
new  magazine  supplement  in  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  is  such  a 
success?  It’s  b^juse  it's  edited 
for  people  around  this  way,  by 
people  who  know  their  way 
around.  Look  into  the  advertising 
possibilities  of  ''MagazifK’.’’  It’ll 
pay  you. 

Jn  Baltimore  everything 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 

Morning— Evening— Saadoy 


Call  to  Retailers 

Retoilers  were  osked  this 
week  "to  merchandise  the 
merits  oi  the  profit  system 
which  has  given  Americans 
the  highest  living  standards  in 
the  world."  A  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign,  “carefully  thought  out 
and  well  organized,"  can  be 
successful,  it  was  stated  by 
John  J.  Kavanagh,  general 
manager  of  the  Controllers' 
Congress  oi  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association.  He 
made  his  appeol  April  6  in  a 
tolk  in  Baltimore  before  an 
Eastern  regional  meeting  oi 
the  Congress. 


strong  armed  forces  and  has 
used  his  publications  to  keep 
American  citizens  advised  of  the 
importance  of  adequate  defense 
establishment.  This  service  has 
constituted  a  major  contribution 
to  the  success  of  Navy  recruiting 
and  to  the  popular  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Navy.” 

The  award  consists  of  a  certi¬ 
ficate  signed  by  the  Seerretary 
of  the  Navy  and  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription.  “In  Appreciation  of 
Distinguished  Public  Service  to 
the  United  States  Navy,”  and  a 
gold  lapel  pin. 

■ 

Southam  Profit 

Montreal — Southam  Co.,  Ltd. 
reported  net  profit  of  $1,086,706 
for  1947,  equal  to  $1.44  a  share. 
This  compared  with  net  of 
$1,019,705  and  $1.36  a  share  in 
1946.  Gross  revenues  were  up 
nearly  $3,000,000. 


Chicago  Papers 
Plan  Vote  Tables 

Chicago — Chicago  dailies  are 
prepared  to  report  the  primary 
election  returns  April  13  as 
quickly  and  as  completely, 
under  the  photo-engraved  pro¬ 
cess,  as  they  would  have  with 
printers. 

The  papers  have  perfected  a 
speed-up  on  election  returns 
from  the  City  News  Bureau, 
which  will  furnish  ward  tables. 

Tables  will  be  prepared  by 
typists,  operating  IBM  machines  | 
at  the  Bureau’s  election  head-  i 
quarters.  | 

Newspapers  on  the  morning 
side  plan  to  use  the  Graphotype 
machine  for  bulletins.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  to 
handle  late  engravings  so  elec¬ 
tion  returns  will  not  be  delayed. 


it,  but  they  can’t  buy  me  or  my 
opinions.” 

Advertising  rates  in  the  col¬ 
umn  are  based  on  the  line  rate 
charge  of  the  Tribune,  plus 
Harrison’s  fee,  agency  and  sales 
charges,  and  operating  costs. 

Harrison  has  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Ohio,  and  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  His  daily  New 
York  column  was  the  first  edi¬ 
torial  feature  ever  sold  separ¬ 
ately  by  AP  and  appeared  in 
more  than  100  newspapers.  He 
joined  the  Sun  as  its  New  York 
bureau  chief  in  1941  and  began 
his  Chicago  column  in  1943. 

Navy  Confers 
Service  Award 
On  W.  R.  Hearst 

Washington — W  i  1 1  i  a  m  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  has  been  given 
the  Navy  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award  for  his  “out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the 
popular  understanding  of  Navy 
programs  and  policies.” 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
L.  Sullivan  presented  the  award 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment.  It  was  accept^  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hearst  by  his  son, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 

Secretary  Sullivan  said;  “Mr. 
Hearst,  through  the  medium  of 
his  publications  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  has  consistently  supported 


5  4 

il  CATS  Uke  Fish... 

li  KIDS  like  Hemo... 

PEOPLE  like  localnews  il 

<!  Wlicn  a  cat  says,  ■‘Meow when  a  youngster  1 1 
!;  says,  “M'lirni!”. . .  it  means  tliey  like  sonietliing. 

;I  ^’hat  tlie  feline  feels  for  fish  (or  iiiayhe  Puss'n  'I 

<!  Boots  or  some  other  hranded  cat  food),  the  child 
Ij  feels  for  Hemo  or  some  other  tempting  drink. 

!;  Heck,  that's  half  the  fun  of  eating  for  young  or  ;; 
;>  old,  man  or  heast. 

<!  But  there's  another  kind  of  food  folks  hanker 

1 1  for,  too.  They  eat  it  up  morning,  noon  and  night  || 

J;  — 7  days  a  week.  It's  a  brand  of  home-eooked  news  ;> 

j  I  ...  the  news  about  their  neighbors,  their  friends,  '  I 

<1  and  themselves. 

;>  We  eall  it /ora/netes.  Born  of  the  same  basic  in-  ;• 
jl  gredients,  it's  dished  up  every  day  in  a  different  'I 

1 1  diet . . .  always  tempting,  always  satisfying.  People  I ! 

read  it,  eager/y,  in  their  loealnews  dailies.  1; 


J;  *^WHAT  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM”  ;• 

The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency 

i;  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES  j; 

ii  NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  i; 
1;  BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 


You’re  looking  at  the  new 
paper  with  advertiser-  ai 
reader-confidence  inspired  I 
95  years  of  publishing  integrit 

The  Washington  Star 

Etfning  A-  Sunday  Morning  Edition* 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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IN  SEATTLE 


fu-oujr  seif-ciui  •  •  •  during  the  second 
annual  Sports  and  Vacation  Show  in  Seattle,  March  12-21. 
More  than  100,000  enjoyed  the  show;  crowds  swarmed 
Seattle’s  huge  Civic  Auditorium;  thousands  were  turned 
away!  This  Show  was  sponsored  by,  and  was  advertised 
exclusively  in  The  SEATTLE  TIMES.  The  TIMES  carried 
the  story  of  the  show  into  3  out  of  4  homes  in  Seattle’s 
Retail  Trading  Zone,  with  its  750,000  population.  Harness 
this  power  for  your  products.  It’s  been  proved  again  and 
again;  You  can’t  sell  Seattle  without  The  TIMES.  You  will 
sell  Seattle  with  The  TIMES  alone! 


Cfrct/affoa  txccttfs 


7:^SHnUIIM[S 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE.INC. 


ft«pr«s«nt«d  by 


N«w  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angelas  •  San  Francisco 
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Plan  for  Probe 
Of  Richmond 
Papers  Fizzles 

Richmond,  Va. — Virginia  Cor¬ 
poration  Commission  has  de¬ 
cided  it  is  “p>owerless”  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  House  of  Delegates 
directive  to  investigate  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc.  It 
reached  this  conclusion  in  a  re¬ 
port  sent  to  Governor  Tuck  and 
to  clerks  of  House  and  Senate. 

In  brief,  the  commission’s  re¬ 
port  developed  this  line  of  rea¬ 
soning;  First,  the  investigation 
contemplated  by  the  House  is 
outside  the  commission’s  general 
Jurisdiction  and  therefore  the 
commissioners  must  consider 
themselves  “constituted  a  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates.” 

Only  On*  House  Acted 

Second,  the  resolution  direct¬ 
ing  the  investigation  “is  not  a 
direction  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Virginia”  but  “is  rather 
a  mandate  of  a  single  branch 
thereof”  calling  for  report  after 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

The  commission  concluded; 

“In  view  of  these  facts  and 
after  examination  of  authorities 
bearing  upon  the  question  pre¬ 
sented.  we  are  clearly  of  opin¬ 
ion,  which  opinion  appears  to  be 
supported  by  overwhelming 
weight  of  authority,  that  insofar 
as  the  resolution  aforesaid  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  operative  after 
adjournment  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  it  was  without  force  and 
effect  and,  accordingly,  we  are 
powerless  to  comply  with  its 
direction.” 

To  Teach  Preee  Lesson 

Delegate  Samuel  W.  Swanson, 
author  of  the  resolution,  said  he 
was  “agreeably  surprised”  at  the 
commission’s  decision.  During 
discussion  of  his  measure  in  the 
House,  on  a  move  to  rescind  it, 
Swanson  declared; 

“It  was  not  my  intention  to 
muzzle  the  press  or  freedom  of 
speech.  But  it  was  my  intention 
to  teach  the  press  what  freedom 
of  the  press  means  and  how  they 
should  apply  it.” 

The  Richmond  News  Leader 
repeated  that  it  would  meet  the 
threat  conveyed  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Roanoke  Times 
commented;  “The  refusal  of  the 
commission  to  undertake  the  in- 


o 

GEO.  H. 
MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 
DIVISION 

StTN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST.  lOUIS  •  FT.  WORTH 


vestigation  in  effect  was  telling 
the  House  of  Delegates  that  it 
had  no  authority  to  order  such 
an  inquisition  in  such  a  manner.” 

The  Times-Dispatch,  com¬ 
panion  of  the  News  Leader,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  headlines  by 
pressing  its  campaign  for  a  gam¬ 
bling  cleanup.  Police  author¬ 
ities  began  an  investigation  by 
first  interviewing  Virginius  Dab¬ 
ney,  editor  of  the  paper.  An  edi¬ 
torial  touched  off  the  probe, 
e 

New  Ownership 

The  Oshawa  (Ontario)  Times- 
Gazette  has  announced  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  new  company  named 
the  Oshawa  Times,  Ltd.,  to  take 
over  publication  of  the  daily 
evening  paper  and  the  Rotary 
Printing  Co.  Times  Publishing 
Co.  continues  as  owner  of  the 
buildings.  Thomas  L.  Wilson  is 
vicepresident  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  new  company. 


N.  Y.  Times  Gets 
7  Million  Words 
From  Abroad 

The  New  York  Times  in  1947 
received  and  processed  7,643,420 
words  from  its  correspondents 
abroad,  according  to  a  study  re¬ 
leased  this  week. 

This  total  included  only  word- 
age  carried  by  cable,  telephone 
and  wireless.  Mail  copy  was 
excluded. 

Wire  Copy  Not  Counted 

It  was  pointed  out  also  that 
the  total  did  not  include  wire 
service  copy,  but  only  copy  that 
originated  with  the  54  regular 
foreign  correspondents  of  the 
Times  as  well  as  its  part-time 
correspondents. 

Total  cost  of  the  service,  the 
Times  said,  was  more  than 


$1,100,000,  including  maintenance 
of  correspondents. 

Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
were  the  source  of  over  half  the 
words  filed,  4,564,625.  Of  this 
total,  some  1,172,165  words  orig¬ 
inated  in  England.  From  France, 
Times  correspondents  sent  734,- 
750  words,  and  from  Germany, 
606,710. 

Palestine,  one  of  the  centers 
of  world  interest,  accounted  for 
335,235. 

Other  totals  by  sections  were; 
Africa — 98,720;  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies — 608,490;  Pacific,  Far  East 
and  Australasia — 954,065. 
e 

Linage  Data  Delayed 

The  two-week  work  stoppage 
in  New  York  City  printing 
plants  has  delayed  publication  of 
the  Annual  Linage  Supplement 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  usually 
issued  at  this  time. 


CLOTHinC  STORE 
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(JmiMry  1  Hireii«li  December  31. 1f471 

Pest>lRteNi9eecer . 1,122,301 

Second  Paper  . 1,043,443 

Media  Record* 
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Be  sure  you  have  today*s 
facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market ! 


Philadelphio  Retailers  Preferred 
The  Inquirer  in  1947 ! 


In  a  super-charged  marketing  world, 
changes  rule  the  day. 

And  in  Philadelphia,  today,  The  INQUIRER 
stands  first  in  advertising  linage  — 
advertising  PRODUCTIVITY. 


NOW  IN  ITS  I5TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusiy*  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longacre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  T55  Montgomery  SI.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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Scripps  Sons 
Defend  Parker, 
Named  in  Suit 

Washington — Two  trustees  of 
the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust 
have  condemned  as  “without 
moral  or  legal  justification”  suit 
brought  by  the  late  publisher’s 
granddaughter  to  set  aside  stock 
transactions  in  which  she  alleges 
George  B.  Parker,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  impropertly  obtained 
huge  profit  while  serving  as  a 
trustee. 

Joining  in  the  statement  which 
was  released  within  24  hours 
after  the  legal  documents  were 
filed  here  were  Robert  P.  and 
Charles  E.  Scripps.  The  plain¬ 
tiff,  Mrs.  Nackey  Scripps  Gal- 
lowhur  of  Reading,  Vt..  is  their 
sister.  The  trust  was  set  up 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
and  other  surviving  relatives  of 
the  publisher. 

The  brothers,  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  said: 

“We  are  convinced  that  the 
accusations  against  George  B. 
Parker  brought  by  our  sister, 
Mrs.  Gallowhur,  are  without 
moral  or  legal  justification. 

“Mr.  Parker  has  devoted  his 
life  to  our  concern.  There  is  no 
one  in  journalism  more  re¬ 
spected  for  integrity,  personal 
and  professional. 

“We  are  two  of  three  trustees 
who  control  the  Scripps  Howard 
concern.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  business  transactions  in 


question.  We  approve  of  these 
transactions  and  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  trust’s  action 
therein. 

“We.  like  Mrs.  Gallowhur.  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  Edward  W. 
Scripps  Trust.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Parker’s  association  and 
dealings  with  the  concern  and 
with  the  trust  have  been  great¬ 
ly  to  our  personal  benefit.” 

Parker  made  no  comment,  and 
Roy  W.  Howard,  third  trustee, 
was  not  in  Washington.  Parker 
was  a  trustee  from  1938  until 
1945  when,  under  the  terms  of 
the  instrument,  Charles  E. 
Scripps  became  eligible  for  the 
position,  having  attained  the  age 
of  25  years. 

Mrs.  Gallowhur  has  asked  the 
court  to  direct  that  an  account¬ 
ing  be  made  and  that  Parker  be 
directed  to  return  20,000  shares 
of  stock  to  the  trust  as  well  as 
alleged  increments  which,  her 
suit  states,  amount  to  at  least 
$984,000. 

■ 

Newnes  in  N.  Y. 

George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  one  of 
the  “Big  Three”  publishers  of 
England,  has  opened  ofl!ices  at 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  with  R.  S.  Lyons  in  charge. 
Newnes  controls  50  periodicals. 
■ 

6th  Year  Added 

Portland,  Ore. — R e porters 
here  have  accepted  an  offer  from 
management  which  will  raise 
the  salary  minimum  to  $85  for 
the  sixth  year  of  experience.  Re¬ 
porters  formerly  received  top 
pay  for  the  fifth  year. 


Modest  Income 
Families  Lead 
In  Video  Survey 

Ownership  of  television  re¬ 
ceivers  in  New  York  City  is  not 
limited  to  the  wealthy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  released  by  the 
research  division  of  WPIX,  the 
News  television  station.  The 
study  reveals  that  nearly  three 
out  of  four  sets  are  in  the  homes 
of  families  with  modest  incomes. 

The  survey  is  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  study  made  of  the 
geographic  and  economic  distri¬ 
bution  of  television  sets  in  the 
New  York  viewing  area.  It  is 
based  on  installations  made  in 
1947.  The  survey  was  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  B. 
O.  Sullivan,  commercial  man¬ 
ager  of  WPIX,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  on  the  air  June  15. 

The  WPIX  research  division 
studied  the  distribution  of  31,- 
755  home  receivers  and  found 
that  53%  of  the  sets  were  in 
New  York  City  and  47%  in  the 
suburbs. 

When  the  New  York  City  list 
was  analyzed  as  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhoods  in  which  the  set  own¬ 
ers  lived,  WPIX  discovered  that 
only  26.5%  of  the  sets  were  in 
the  higher  income  localities. 

Brooklyn  leads  the  list  with 
41.6%  of  the  City  total  yet  that 
borough  has  not  a  single  high 
income  district,  according  to  the 
survey.  Sets  in  the  middle  and 
lower  income  groups  in  this  bor¬ 
ough  outnumbered  those  in  the 


upper  middle  income  group  by 
six  to  one. 

Queens  is  second  with  22.1% 
followed  by  the  Bronx,  17.4%; 
Manhattan,  16.5%  and  Richmond 
with  2.4%. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Queens  boasts  four  of  New  York 
City's  seven  high  income  dis¬ 
tricts  and  eight  of  the  upper 
middle  areas,  these  twelve  well- 
to  do  communities  accounted  for 
only  52.6%  of  that  borough’s 
sets,”  said  the  survey.  “The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sets  were  found 
in  the  lower  income  groups.” 

In  the  Bronx,  over  90%  of 
the  sets  were  found  in  homes  in 
middle  class  neighborhoods. 

East  Side  Ahead  oi  Plaza 

The  study  pointed  out  that  the 
lower  income  districts  have  just 
as  many  home  receivers  and 
credited  the  lower  east  side  with 
more  sets  than  were  found  in 
the  Plaza  district,  one  of  the 
three  high  income  districts. 

By  income  levels,  the  survey 
found  that  12.5%  of  the  sets 
were  in  high  income  districts 
and  14%  in  upper  middle  in¬ 
come  neighborhoods  throughout 
the  city. 

“But  the  great  bulk  of  the 
sets,  60%,  were  found  in  the 
middle  income  level,”  the  sur¬ 
vey  said.  “And  the  two  lowest 
income  groups  accounted  for 
more  home  sets  than  did  the 
highest. 

“So  we  have  26.5%  in  the  up- 
ple  middle  and  high  income 
communities  but  over  73%,  near¬ 
ly  three  out  of  four,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  lower  middle  and  poor  in¬ 
come  districts,”  the  survey  said. 


An  in  one  p 


We  of  Railway  Express  know  how  diverse  your  shipping 
requirements  can  be.  With  the  addition  of  hundreds  of  new 
express  cars,  motor  vehicles  and  other  equipment,  we  are 
building  our  service  to  meet  every  one  of  your  transporta¬ 
tion  needs. 

Such  improvements,  as  well  as  rising  maintenance  and 
operating  costs,  have  made  higher  charges  inevitable— but 
these  charges  will  aid  us  in  making  Railway  Express  the  high 
standard  shipping  service  for  you  and  for  all  America. 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

. . .  Maintains  23,000  offices  (there's  one 
near  your  factory,  office  or  home); 

. . .  Uses  10,000  passenger  trains  daily; 

...Has  18,000  motor  vehicles  in  its 
pick-up  and  delivery  services; 

. . .  Offers  extra-fast  Air  Express  with  di¬ 
rect  service  to  1 ,078  cities  and  towns. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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USELESS  EUSTACE 


— AND  FOR  THAT 

USELESS 

EUSTACE 

IS  TOPS! 

A  muddle  headed 
character  who  always 
does  the  wrong  thing, 
EUSTACE  rates  a 
laugh  every  day. 
4,000,000*  readers 
call  him  the  funniest 
man  this  side  of  the 
moon. 
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C>  L.  Bultermore 
Mechanical  Supt. 


llllUVY  that  important  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  favorable  production  costs 
and  good  reproductions  are  sharp 
solid  slugs  and  plates. 


E.  C.  Bowles 
Composing  Room  Supl. 


•  You,  loo,  con  hovo  pro¬ 
duction  contontmont  ond 
roproduction  satisfaction  by 
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and  dross  exchange  service. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Art  Sasse  Photographs 
Who’s  Who  at  Zoo 


By  Tames  L  CoUings 

“ONE  TIME,”  said  Art.  “and  this 
is  funny — the  Zoo  had  a 
moose.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
brought  there  and  the  Zoo’s  pho¬ 
tographer  wanted  a  picture  of  it 
down  by  a  small  lake  on  the 
grounds. 

“Well.  I  had  no  interest  in  the 
moose,  but  the  guy  wanted  me 
to  go  along.  So  down  we  went, 
the  photographer,  a  keeper  and 
I.  with  the  keeper  warning  me 
to  keep  behind  him. 

He  Came  A-Chargin' 

“This  I  did,  but  somehow  the 
keeper  and  I  separated  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  that  moose, 
in  a  mean  mood,  came  a-chargin' 
full  speed  at  me. 

“The  keeper  caught  up  to  me 
at  this  moment,  and  the  two  of 
us  circled  a  small  tree  near  the 
edge  of  the  lake  in  an  effort  to 
stay  out  of  the  moose’s  way." 

He  laughed  heartily  in  recall¬ 
ing  the  incident.  “Brother,"  he 
said,  ‘  we  circled  and  circled  un¬ 
til  finally  I  got  so  tired  or  dizzy 
or  both  that  I  fell  into  the 


Dionne  quintuplets  during  their 
early  years  and  got  many  exclu¬ 
sives  of  them,  doesn’t  go  up  to 
the  Zoo  much  these  days. 

“I’m  too  busy  with  other  as¬ 
signments,"  he  says. 

But  not  too  busy  to  give  a  few 
tips  on  how  to  capture  a  lion’s 
smile  or  a  monkey’s  cavortings. 


Sasse  (right)  and  monkey. 


to  get  correct  lighting  and  to  get 
as  close  to  the  animal  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  like  to  work  at  100  at  f. 
22  or  32  at  6  feet,  and  I  prefer 
a  simple  background — you  know, 
a  blue  sky.  Angle  shots  are 
usually  good. 

“In  other  words,  I  specialize 
in  closeups.  in  exnressions,  in 
character  studies.  They’re  what 
pav  oft’” 

Thev  have  paid  Art  off  very 
well.  He’s  won  12  first  prizes  in 
the  Pre.«s  Photoffraohers  Assn, 
of  New  York.  At  least  two  of 
these  firsts,  he  recalls,  were  zoo 
pictures.  He  has  also  been 
awarded  many  honorable  men¬ 
tions  in  other  contests. 

NPPA  Conte*!! 

BILL  FINN,  of  the  New  York 

Journal- American,  and  pub¬ 
licist  for  the  National  Press 
Photograohers  Association,  says 
the  NPPA  has  come  up  with  “a 
brand  new  idea  in  photographic 
contests." 

The  idea,  he  says,  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  group  in  Atlantic 
City,  in  coniunctlon  with  the 
15th  annual  National  Headliners 
frolic  of  June  18-20. 

The  new  scuff  is  this:  News 
photographers  may  submit  what 
they  consider  their  best  picture, 
regardless  of  what  year  it  was 
taken,  and  those  who  work  in 
smaller  cities  and  rural  areas 
will  be  encouraged  to  compete 
in  the  contest,  which  is  called. 


damned  lake. 

“The  Zoo  photographer  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Be¬ 
tween  laughs  at  my  predica¬ 
ment.  he  got  a  shot  of  the  moose 
chasing  us.  It  wasn’t  a  bad  shot, 
either.” 

Animal  Chaser 

The  teller  of  this  little  tale  is 
Arthur  H.  Sasse,  veteran  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  camera¬ 
man.  and  the  point  in  telling  it 
is  that  it’s  usually  Art  who's  do¬ 
ing  the  chasing. 

The  49-year-old  photographer 
has,  in  fact,  chased  animals  for 
some  30  years  at  New  York  City’s 
Bronx  Zoo,  where  the  moose 
went  on  a  rampage.  And  he  has 
finally  caught  up  with  them. 

Photographically,  that  is.  In 
the  600  visits  he's  made  there  he 
has  taken  about  10,000  pictures. 
The  Zoo,  in  appreciation  of  his 
efforts  and  in  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  his  work,  has  put 
on  exhibition  (from  March  to 


He  has  shot  everything  from 
giraffes  to  hummingbirds.  And 
never  been  bitten  or  attacked. 

“But  never  trust  any  of  them," 
warns  Art,  “for  they  may  turn 
on  you  when  you  least  expect  it. 
Don’t  be  a  hero  and  try  to  go 
into  cages.  Alone,  that  is. 

Tag  along  with  the  keeper, 
then  you’ll  be  safe.  I  know  I’m 
no  hero.  And  don’t  waste  your 
time  with  snakes.  For  some  rea¬ 
son,  papers  don’t  want  them.” 

Art  has  a  very  simple  operat¬ 
ing  plan.  He  always  consults 
the  keepers  first.  They  often 
help  him  develop  a  whole  pic¬ 
ture  story,  he  said. 

From  then  on,  it’s  a  matter  of 
patience.  Patience,  claims  Art, 
is  the  most  important  quality  for 
the  zoo  photographer.  You’ve 
got  to  wait,  sit  quietly,  even  hold 
your  breath  at  times  so  as  not  to 
frighten  the  animals. 

“When  I’m  actually  ready  to 
shoot,”  Art  said,  “I  try  my  best 


"The  Best  Picture  of  My  Life.” 

The  competition  is  open  to  all 
NPPA  members,  and  first  prize 
is  $500;  second.  $250;  and  third, 
$100.  There  will  also  be  honor¬ 
able  mention  prizes  of  war 
bonds 

Joe  Costa,  the  group’s  presi¬ 
dent.  said  war  pictures  and  pool 
shots  won’t  be  considered. 

Send  entries  ($1  fee)  to  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  exhibit,  c/o  Mall 
Dodson.  City  Press  Bureau,  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
■ 

5-State  AP  Setup 

Rulon  Q.  Pusey,  Associated 
Press  Traffic  Bureau  Chief  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  shifted 
to  Denver  to  supervise  AP  traffic 
matters  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah.  In  the 
move,  traffic  operations  in  the 
five  states  are  integrated.  E.  F. 
Palm,  formerly  at  Denver,  goes 
to  Salt  Lake  City. 


June  15)  62  of  his  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  shots.  It  is  the  first  time 
the  Zoo  has  so  honored  any  news 
photographer. 

Art,  who  photographed  the 


IMMEDIATE  NEWSPRINT 

We  are  in  a  position  to  offer 
from  surplus  tonnage  up  to 
2,500  tons  standard  32-lb.  news¬ 
print.  1,000  tons  immediate 
delivery  in  65 wide  rolls.  500 
tons  monthly  hereafter  in  any 
size  rolls.  Paper  is  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  and  inspection  is  avail¬ 
able.  Box  9593,  Editor  Si  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Bring  your  COLOB  Prob¬ 
lems  fe  Now  York  Con- 
vonfloR  for  thoir  simplost 
ontwor 

L«t  your  Advortiting  Manogor, 
Machanical  Suparlntandant  and  En¬ 
graving  Foraman  taa  actual  platrs 
and  printad  pagat  on  tha  naw 
AD-COLOR  Procatt  your  advarlit- 
ars  will  want. 

SEE  color  schamas  and  PRE-SEP- 
ARATED  COLOR  COPIES  that  can 
ba  raproducad  in  two  or  mora 
colon  without  any  addition  to 
your  aquipmant  or  parsonnal. 
Complata  damonttration  by  ap- 
pointmant.  If  you  will  not  ba 
rapraiantad  in  Naw  York,  PLEASE 
writa  .  .  . 

BOURGES,  INC. 

IM  FIFTH  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C.  II 


The  Big  Dolly 
Focko$e«^>-- 


. .  —With  the 

World's  Best 
Newtpoper  Feotures 


HEMPSTEAD  TOWN 

Continues  the 
"High  Spot"  City 
of 

New  York  State 

Here’s  the  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  figures: 

RETAIL  SALES  AND  SERVICE 
(SM  Forecast  for  April,  1948) 


City 

Nat'l  $ 
Index  Millions 


New  York 

■^rHempstead 

Township  jn.2 
☆Bingh’ton  281.5 
☆Niag.Falls  278.3 
irjamestown  275. -1 
irSyracuse  275.6 

Troy  .  27-). 2 

Sche'tady  267.8 
Albany  .  260.0 
Butialo  .  255.7 
Rochester  250.0 
Elmira  245.3 

N.  Y .  245.0 

Utica  .  .  235.3 


Merchandise  your  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  "High  Spot" 
city  thru  the 

NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Tho  Homo  Town  Newspaper 
for  27  years 

Circulation  concentrated 
in  Hempstead  Town,  which 
accounts  for  72%  of  Nas¬ 
sau  County's  Buying  In¬ 
come  and  BOy^  of  if* 
Retail  Sales. 

NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 


Hempstead  Town, 
Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

Sin  days  a  waak.  Sc  a  copy  0 

Eaacutiva  Officat: 

Rockvilla  Cantra,  N.  Y. 

Rapratantad  Nationally  by 
Loranian  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

Now  York  O  Chicago  O  St,  Louis 
e  San  Francisco  #  Los  Angolas  O 
Datroit  O  Cincinnati  o  Kansas  City 
o  Atlanta  o 
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A  STRONG  AMERICA 

is  the  world’s  greatest  security 
for  Enduring  Peace. 


A  STRONG  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

is  essential  to  a  strong  America. 

Therefore,  a  very  large  volume  of  General  Advertising  is  today  of 
greater  importance  to  the  Newspaper  Industry  than  ever  before. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

and 

THE  RlIREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 

are  making  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
Newspaper  Industry  by  the  close  coordination  of  their  combined 
selling  activities  from  Coast-to-Coast. 

Especially  valuable  is  the  Sales  work  at  top  policy-making  level  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  Staff  and  the  New  Business  Committees 
of  the  AANR  — whose  work  is  actively  supported  from  Coast-to- 
Coast  by  the  782  Newspaper  salesmen  on  the  staffs  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  firms  which  are  members  of  the  AANR. 

The  fine  condition  of  Newspaper  General  Advertising  today  is  in 
large  measure  the  result  of  the  effective  and  aggressive  selling  work 
of  these  two  strong  Organizations. 

We  are  proud  to  be  members  of  both  Organizations 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

Newspaper  Representatives  since  1900 

NEW  YORK  .  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 
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Rebecca  West 
And  Mrs.  Reid 
Cited  by  Club 

Washington— The  internation¬ 
al  award  in  journalism  by  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club 
has  been  given  to  Rebecca  West, 
British  novelist  and  reporter, 
who  came  here  to  receive  the 
honor  from  President  Truman. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  won  the  annual  honors 
for  public  service,  and  Rep. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine, 
who  was  with  the  Skowhegan 
( Me. )  Independent  -  Recorder, 
was  voted  the  achievement 
award  in  politics. 

Outstanding  women  were  also 
selected  for  honors  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor  and  were  the 
guests  of  the  club  at  its  annual 
dinner,  April  3,  attended  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Truman  and 
a  long  list  of  Capital  notables. 

Rebecca  West  is  a  pen  name, 
adopted  by  Cecily  Fairfield, 
daughter  of  a  London  newspaper 
man.  Charles  Fairfield.  She  has 
carried  on  journalistic  work  in 
many  countries.  Her  spot  news 
stories  on  the  wedding  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  were  syndicate 
to  United  States  newspapers. 
She  is  a  political  writer  for  the 
London  Evening  Standard. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  cited  for  her 
long  and  successful  career  in 
journalism  with  special  commen¬ 
dation  for  initiating  and  devel¬ 
oping  the  Herald-Tribune  Forum 
on  Current  Problems. 


Direct  to  Source 

Minneapolis — The  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  receives  the  complete 
report  of  the  three  major  press 
associations,  as  well  as  the  file 
of  two  additional  foreign  serv¬ 
ices. 

But  when  riots  broke  out  in 
Stockholm,  editors  contacted 
Burnett  Anderson,  former  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspapermen  now 
in  Sweden,  who  began  "filing" 
a  series  of  on-the-spot  reports 
by  trans-Atlantic  telephone. 


All  Papers  to  Get 
Security  Council  Data 

Full  text  of  the  Security  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  resolution  and 
committee  report  (E  &  P,  April 
3,  page  12)  is  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  publisher  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  a  special  service.  The 
same  material  is  being  sent  out 
also  by  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Creation  of  the  council 
was  at  the  request  of  publishers. 
■ 

Tourney  Tabloid 

Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  published  a  12- 
page  tabloid  to  celebrate  the 
close  of  its  “world’s  largest" 
high  school  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment  in  which  167  teams  parti¬ 
cipated  this  year. 


Neither  can  you  sell  an  outstanding  market  of  434,675 
population  with  outside  media  lacking  local  coverage  and 
power  to  influence  local  buying. 

In  Akron,  Ohio’s  ONE  in  ONE  Market,  there  is  only  ONE 
high  powered  rifle  capable  of  influencing  local  sales.  The 
Beacon  Journal  shoots  no  blanks,  it  hits  every  home. 

Your  Akron  sales  promotions  can  succeed  only  when  you 
concentrate  your  efforts  in  Akron’s  ONLY  daily  and 
Sunday  Newspaper, 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


Burpee  Buys 
Weekly  in  N.  M.; 
Other  Sales 

Alamogordo,  N.  M.  —  Otero 
County  Times,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  here  since  August,  has 
been  purchased  by  E.  F.  Burpee, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  from  the 
estate  of  Gerald  D.  Champion, 
former  publisher. 

Burpee  was  for  13  years  labor 
relations  consultant  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  in  recent 
months  has  been  editor  of  the 
Roswell  Daily  Editor.  Mrs.  Mary 
Nell  Taeger,  editor  of  the  Times, 
will  rejoin  the  staff  of  the 
Ruidoso  News. 

«  «  « 

Sale  of  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Rumford  Falls  Times, 
one  of  the  leading  weeklies  in 
Maine,  has  been  announced  by 
Douglas  Fosdick,  treasurer.  The 
new  owners  are  Melvin  L.  Stone 
and  Albert  A.  Rowbotham.  both 
of  Lewiston,  Me.  The  former 
will  be  president  and  publisher 
and  the  latter  treasurer,  general 
manager  and  in  charge  of  the 
print  shop. 

0  0  0 

Sale  of  the  Reseda  (Calif.) 
News,  25-year-old  San  Fernando 
Valley  weekly,  to  Eaton  K.  Gold- 
thwaite  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  has 
been  announced  by  John  B. 


Hungerford,  publisher  for  the 
last  18  years.  Goldthwaite, 
writer  of  mystery  stories  and 
novels,  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hammonton  (N.  J.)  News 
until  1939  when  he  sold  that 
weekly  to  take  up  a  writing 
career.  Hungerford  was  once  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  old  New 
York  World  and  later  was  with 
the  Japan  Advertiser  (Tokyo), 
and  Japan  correspondent. 

•  •  • 

Bronson  W.  Griscom,  publisher 
of  Griscom  Publications,  Inc., 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  announces  the 
purchase  of  the  Sea  Cliff  News 
from  Charles  W.  Smith.  "The 
Sea  Cliff  News  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  for  66  years, 
having  been  founded  in  1882, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  weekly 
newspapers  on  Long  Island. 

The  Sea  Cliff  News  will  be 
the  ninth  paper  presently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Griscom  Publications 
and  is  actually  the  24th  weekly 
acquired  by  Griscom  in  the  last 
15  years. 


Inland  Named 

Preston  Goodfellow,  publisher 
of  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Inland  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  Inc.  to  represent  the 
paper  in  the  national  advertising 
field.  Goodfellow,  who  recently 
acquired  the  Tribune,  was  at 
one  time  publisher  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 


Ever  do  your  figuring 
with  an  abacus? 

It's  fascinating  .  .  .  but  you  probably  won't 
get  the  right  answer! 

But  there's  no  doubt  that  the  right  answer 
to  reaching  the  great  Nashville  market  is 
through  its  two  great  newspapers  .  .  .  THE 
NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN  and  NASHVILLE 
BANNER. 

Complete  coverage  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
market  and  of  Nashville,  THE  MONEY 
TOWN  OF  THE  SOUTH,  always  adds  up  to 
the  Nashville  newspapers.  Make  us  prove 
it  .  .  .  ask  a  Branham-Man! 


R  r  r  r  It  t  fmblicity  has 
shou’ti  that  this  anciriit 
ralnilalinff  dn'ice  is  still 
usril  with  rrmarkablf  ef- 
liriftiry  in  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries.  Howei'er,  the  aoer- 
age  guy  today  finds  it 
quirk  and  easy  to  get  the 
right  answers  with  mod¬ 
ern  machines. 


NASHVIUC  cm  ZONI  POruLATION 

266,505 

Nashville  Maiaet  ParuLATiOM 

920,843 


lAICAL  INDKX:  In  Just  23  years,  General  Shoe 
Corporation  of  Nashville  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  top  shoe  Industries  in  the  world!  .  .  .  em¬ 
ploying  2.367  people  In  Nashville  alone.  A  typi¬ 
cal  success  story  from  this  rich  market. 


Nashville  Banner 


The  Nashville  Tennessean 

•  Sundeuf. 


NASHVILLE. ..THE  MONEY  TOWN  OF  THE  SOUTH 
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ASSUIED  DEllVaiES 
Aa  argoaizotioa  ol  «osl  rt- 
sattcM  guoraalMi  yaar  ordai. 


COASMO-COAH  FACIUTIES 
11  plants  and  25  salts  offitis 
anass  tka  aotioa. 


EXKIIEN(E 

Yiars  ol  "kaa«-lio«"  mtaa 
btlltr  prtduds. 


TECHNIULSaVKE 
rtadical  lltld  taglatan  la 
Niva  yaar  piaWaait. 


lESEAlCH 

Tralaad  ■ataHargisls  wMi  ax- 
taasiva  labaraltry  lacilitias. 


QUALin  (ONTIOl 
Caatiaalag  aaalysas  arilk  ika 
lalast  sciaatiflc  agaipaitat. 


GOOD  TYPE  METAL,  AND  ALL  THIS  TOO! 


In  Federated  t)^e  metal  you  get  the 
exact  metal  you  specify,  PLUS  all  these 
intangible  ingredients.  These  back¬ 
ground  factors  mean  service  and  secur¬ 
ity...  they  mean  that  you  get  consistently 
better  type  metal  to  help  you  do  a  con¬ 
sistently  better  job. 

For  any  type  metal  need — Linotype, 


Intertype,  Monotype;  Stereotype,  Auto¬ 
plate,  Electrotype;  MOR-TIN  corrective 
alloy — see  Federated  first. 


METALS  DIVISION 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND 
REFINING  COMPANY 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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directors;  G.  Wallace  Conover, 

Somerset  Messenger  -  Gazette;  H  ** 

Harold  Stretch,  Camden  Courier-  I 
Post;  Harry  Adsit,  Passaic  Her-  ■  ;MT 
ald-News;  Patrick  Feeney,  New-  * 

I  ark  News;  John  E.  Kerney, 

Trenton  Times;  Charles  E.  Mo- 
reau.  Orange  Transcript;  G.  W. 

Parker,  Tuckerton  Beacon; 

Charles  M.  Ray,  Cranford  Citi- 
zen  Graham  L. 

News; 

Howard  Sleeper,  Mount  Holly 
Herald:  and  Mr.  Bowman. 

David  Winkworth  the  New 
Jersey  Publishers’  Bureau  dis- 
cussed  labor  relations  problems 

in  the  newspaper  Industry  and  James  E.  Kerney.  Jr.,  left,  editor  of 
a  urged  appointment  of  personnel  Trenton  Times,  presents  $100 
directors.  Tentative  plans  were  award  to  Lucien  W.  Burnell 
made  for  establishing  a  bureau  senior  at  Rutgers  School  of  Jour- 
to  assist  weeklies  and  small  dail-  nalism. 

ies.  ' 

In  the  daily  field,  Asbury  Park  ' 

Press  took  first  place  for  ad-  *.eitn,  blKeS  INamea 
vertising  copy  with  a  series  of  Jo  Studv  Committee 
ads  prepared  by  Joseph  J.  Coupe  ' 

for  the  paper’s  radio  station.  An  Robert  J.  Keith,  director  of 
R.  J.  Goerke  store  ad  in  Eliza-  advertising  for  Pillsbury  Mills, 
beth  Journal  walked  off  with  Inc.,  and  Allen  B.  Sikes,  service 
individual  honors  in  the  Adver-  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
tising  Awards.  vertising,  ANPA,  have  been  ap- 

Honorable  mentions  were  pointed  to  the  Administrative 
given  to  the  Jersey  Journal  for  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Con- 
a  planned  campaign:  Elizabeth  tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Journal  for  a  Community  Chest  Reading,  Advertising  Research 
appeal;  Morristown  Record  for  a  Foundation, 
perfumery  ad,  and  Elizabeth  Keith  succeeds  Grant  F.  Olson, 
Journal  for  fashion  copy.  advertising  manager  of  the  W. 

Irvington  Herald  and  Cran-  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.  Sikes,  who 
ford  Citizen  and  Chronicle  won  succeeds  William  A.  Thomson, 
the  Awards  in  the  weekly  field,  retiring  administrative  director 
Honorable  mentions  went  to  of  the  Bureau,  will  serve  as  an 
Bergen  County  Sunday  News,  ex-officio  member  of  the  com- 
Teaneck  Sunday  Sun  and  Red  mittee,  according  to  a  recent 
Bank  Register.  announcement  of  the  company. 


Trenton,  N.  J.  —  Richard 
Stanton,  Sussex  -  Independent, 
moved  up  the  presidency  of 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  at 
the  92nd  annual  meeting  here  re- 
cently.  He  succeeds  Willard  E. 

Bowman,  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  one 
the  groups  in  the  as- 

sociation’s  history,  with  215  at 
luncheon  and  133  at  the  annual 

dinner,^  featured  exhibits  and  Richard  Stanton,  left,  hands  _ 
discussions  of  new  methods  of  pocket  radio  to  Willard  E.  Bow- 
newspaper  printing.  man.  retiring  president  of  NJPA. 

Among  the  exhibitors  was 
William  J.  Higgins,  who  dis-  been  made  up  to  date, 
closed  a  new  magnesium  base  Robert  C.  Crane,  Elizabeth 
plate  weighing  only  5V^  pounds.  Daily  Journal,  was  in  charge 
to  be  us^  in  the  Higgins  I^o-  oI  the  production  sessions  which 
cess  bypassing  all  hot-metal  op-  also  included  a  report  on  news- 
eraticns  in  composing  room  and  print  supply  by  Cranston  Wil- 
stereotype  room.  The  full  page  liams,  general  manager  of  Am- 
engraved  plate  weighs  three-  erican  Newspaper  Publishers’ 

fourths  of  a  pound.  ’This  is  at-  Association.  He  said  there  is 
tached  to  the  base  plate  (for  still  not  enough  to  fill  all  de¬ 
type  high)  by  adhesive  material.  mands.  One  member  related 
Higgins  also  reported  that  a  that  the  price  of  spot  tonnage 
new  typing  machine  which  will  had  declined  sharply  in  recent 
provide  typefaces  from  5V&  to  weeks. 

36  point  is  in  production.  ’This  Crane  was  promoted  to  first 
will  permit  composition  of  a  vicepresident  and  Bennett  H. 
six-column  text  page  in  12  Fishier,  Ridgewood  Herald- 

minutes,  he  said,  and  the  en-  News,  was  named  as  second 

graved  plate  can  be  turned  out  vicepresident.  Hugh  N.  Boyd, 
in  another  12  minutes.  New  Brunswick  Home  News, 

First  installation  of  the  Hig-  was  renamed  treasurer,  and  O. 
gins  process  by  a  daily  has  been  J.  Hale  was  continued  as  ex- 
made  by  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  ecutive  secretary. 

Times.  Only  test  runs  have  The  following  were  named  as 


During  the  year  of  1947  The  News- 
Sentinel  carried  over  85,000  more 
individual  daily  classified  want  ads 
than  did  Fort  Wayne’s  morning  paper. 


This,  we  believe,  is  an  indication  of 
dominance  of  The  News-Sentinel  in 
the  Fort  Wayne  market. 


Engravers  have  long  recognized  the 
economy  of  Craftint  Top  Sheet  for  a  quick 
and  easy  way  to  get  mechanical  shading 
.  .  .  Craftint  Top  Sheet  is  a  thin  overlay  film 
with  opaque  patterns  for  shading  either  on 
the  drawing  or  the  negative  .  .  .  Undesired 
screen  is  merely  rubbed  off  with  a  stump  or 
orange  stick  .  .  .  Available  in  60  patterns  in 
both  black  and  white. 

^%itc  tacUl^  for  pattern  chart  and  sample  kit. 

THE  CRAFTINT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

I23S  EAST  152nd  STREET  •  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 


The  News-Sentinel  is  read  in  97.8%  of 
all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne  every  weekday. 


THE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


THE  LARGEST  SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION  IN 
THE  SOUTH 


In  February,  1948  (5  Sundays), 

The  Atlanta  Journal’s  Average 
Net  Paid  Sunday  Circulation  Was... 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Detv 
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63  Vesey  Street,  New 


^.^di/ettidina  ^doiL 


Rocker  Promoted 
HARRY  ROCKER  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  art  directorship 
of  Alley  &  Richards,  New  York 
City,  and  William  F.  Oahl- 
mann,  once  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  has  joined  the  staff  as  as¬ 
sociate  art  director. 

L  &  M  Adds  Two 
WILLIAM  H.  WEBER  and 
Shepard  B.  Sheridan  are  now 
with  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New 
York  City,  as  art  directors. 
Weber  has  been  assigned  to  the 
New  York  office  and  Sheridan 
to  the  post  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.  They  have  both  been  art 
directors  of  various  agencies. 

Hawkins  Appointed 
ARTHUR  HAWKINS,  JR.,  has 
joined  Platt-Forbes,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  as  art  director.  He 
was  formerly  art  director  of 
Alley  &  Richards,  and  is  now 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Art  Directors. 

Cutting  to  BSF  &  D 

A.  J.  CUTTING  has  left  Evans- 
Winter- Webb  for  the  Detroit 
copy  staff  of  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  &  Dorrance.  Fh^eviously, 
he  had  been  in  the  ad-public 
relations  dept,  of  the  Fisher 
Body  division.  General  Motors. 

Two  Join  GN  &  G 
GILBERT  T.  UNGER  and  Don¬ 
ald  Peace  have  moved  into 
the  traffic-production  depart¬ 
ment  of  Geyer,  Newell  &  Gan¬ 
ger.  Unger  was  with  the  ad 
dept,  of  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
and  Peace  comes  from  Erwin. 
Wasey  &  Co. 


Ihis  cute  little  fellow  wasn’t  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth  but  his  mother  is  a  stockholder  just 
the  same. 

For  she’s  one  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  mothers 
—  young  and  old  —  among  the  ^go.ooo  women  who  are 
stockholders  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  Thev  outnumber  the  men! 

They  are  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  majority  give 
their  occupation  as  “housewife.”  Many  others  are  teachers, 
nurses,  stenographers,  clerks  and  sales  people. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  girls  and  women  who  work  for  the 
Telephone  Companies  either  own  A.  T.  &  T.  stock  or  are 
buying  it  out  of  wages. 

No  other  stock  is  so  widely  held  by  so  many  people  all 
over  America  —  and  there  arc  more  stockholders  now  than 
ever  before.  Hie  total  exceeds  723,000. 

So  you  can  see  that  this  is  a  business  that  is  owned  by  the 
people.  It  was  built  by  the  savings  of  the  main,  rather 
than  the  wealth  of  the  few. 


Agency  Scoreboard 
W.  EARL  BOTHWELL  reports 
it  plans  to  open  a  Chicago 
branch  soon. 

Radio  Script  Service,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  moved  to  414 
Alderway  bldg.,  that  city. 

Velma  Clyde  has  closed  her 
ad-publicity  offices  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  to  go  to  Richland,  Wash. 

Durstine  Adds  McMath 
KENNETH  R.  McMATH  is  new 
with  Roy  S.  Durstine  as  a 
specialist  in  package  goods.  Un¬ 
til  recently,  he  was  head  of  his 
own  agency  in  New  York.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  plans 
dept,  of  N.  W.  Ayer  Co. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


.  .for  outstanding 
and 
meritorious 


service” 

With  deep  appreciation.  Station  WFIL  gratefully 
acknowledges  reception  of  the  dn  Pont  Award  for 
distinguished  public  service  during  1947. 

As  one  of  only  two  radio  stations  in  the  nation  to 
receive  the  annual  du  Pont  Award  “/or  outstanding 
anti  meritorious  service  in  encouraging,  fostering, 
promoting  and  developing  American  ideals 
of  freedom,  and  for  loyal  and  devoted  service 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  communities  served  by 
these  stations'*^,  WFIL  is  signally  honored  by 
this  bestowal  of  a  coveted  recognition. 

By  our  continuing,  whole-hearted  support  of  every 
worthwhile  community  activity,  we  at  WFIL  shall 
endeavor  to  make  this  valued  award — as  its  donors  intended 
— not  merely  a  trophy  presented  for  past  achievements 
hut  rather  the  symbol  of  a  constant  and  never- 
tiring  service  to  the  people  whom  we  are  privileged 
to  count  among  our  listeners  and  loyal  friends. 

WIF'llllj 

Jnqutrrr  i^talinn 

AN  ABC  AFFILIATE 

REPRfSENTfO  NATIONALLY  BY  THl  KATZ  AGfNCY 
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Hotchkiss  Quotes 

To  the  Editor;  To  straighten 
the  records  and  give  credit 
where  credit  is  dtie,  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  to  state  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  account  of  my  recent 
address  before  the  South  West¬ 
ern  Journalism  Congress  inad¬ 
vertently  credited  me  with  some 
quotations  which  should  have 
been  attributed  to  L.  D.  Hotch¬ 
kiss  of  the  Los  Angeles  Timet. 

I  only  wish  I  could  claim 
authorship  of  the  forthright 
comment  from  Mr.  Hotchkiss  in 
defense  of  the  American  press 
from  some  of  its  critics.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  merely  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  re-quoting  from  a  re¬ 
cent  address  he  delivered.  It. 
in  my  opinion,  was  the  finest 
presentation  of  the  case  of  the 
American  press  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss's  original  re¬ 
marks  were  made  before  the 
Texas  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  meeting  in  El  Paso 
In  February.  I  was  trying  to 
give  them  more  audience  by 
directly  quoting  them  at  the 
Journalism  Congress.  I  repeat. 
I  would  have  been  most  proud 
to  have  authored  them,  but  some 
of  the  quotes  attributed  to  me 
were  actually  those  of  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  I  culled  from  his 
speech,  with  credit.  I  wanted 
to  call  this  to  your  attention. 

Felix  R.  McKnicht, 

Dallas,  Texas. 


\  ^ 


ASK  THE 


BRANNAM  MAN 


From  a  Pioneer 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  getting 
quite  a  swat  out  of  publishers' 
reports  which  show  how  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  their  newspapers 
has  not  been  affected  by  the 
recent  dropping  of  radio  logs. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  more 
timid  Johnny-come-latelies  in 
that  realm  of  journalism  which 
is  not  bother^  by  space-con¬ 
suming  catalogues  concerning 
soap  operas,  comics  and  com¬ 
mentators,  permit  me  to  relate 
that  the  Daily  Olympian  heaved 
out  all  programs  five  years  ago, 
and  our  circulation  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand.  Indeed,  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  our 
press  capacity  is  over-taxed. 

When  we  stopped  printing 
radio  logs  we  kept  track  of  com¬ 
plaints.  We  didn't  have  to  hire 
any  extra  help.  As  I  recall  it. 
we  received  only  15  squawks 


the  first  week.  Then  whole  sea¬ 
sons  passed  without  anybody 
griping.  If  we  receive  an  occa¬ 
sional  inquiry  now  it  usually 
comes  from  a  new  subscriber 
who  has  moved  here  from  some 
less  fortunate  community. 

Having  been  practically  born 
in  this  business  I  was  astounded 
when  newspapers  began  going 
overboard  in  the  matter  of  pub¬ 
licizing  the  radio — which  looked 
to  me  like  a  robust  competitor 
for  advertising  dollars  as  soon 
as  the  broadcasters  began  waft¬ 
ing  commercials  through  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Radio  stations  may 
have  their  logs  printed  in  our 
newspaper  if  they  pay  for  the 
privilege. 

Why,  when  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  has  soared  to  stratospheric 
heights  and  other  production 
costs  have  doubled  and  tripled, 
newspapers  should  continue  to 
give  vast  amounts  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  to  an  industry  that  has 
eaten  into  their  profits,  is  quite 
beyond  my  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend. 

Marshall  Hunt, 

Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian. 


Italy  Cablegram 
Plea  Is  Promoted 

Denver,  Colo. — Overwhelming 
support — 500%  of  the  expect^ 
response — has  resulted  from  the 
offer  of  the  Denver  Post  to  send 
free  cablegrams  from  Denver 
families  to  relatives  in  Italy, 
urging  votes  against  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  the  April  18 
elections. 

The  promotion  was  organized 
in  cooperation  with  a  local  the¬ 
ater  with  the  showing  of 
“Furia.” 

The  Post's  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  expected  the  offer  to  bring 
in  from  1,000  to  1,200  cable¬ 
grams.  The  number  will  run 
from  5,000  to  6,000  and  the  cable¬ 
grams  are  being  sent. 

■ 

Readability  Service 

Shawnee,  Okla. — Daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  editors  in  the 
Southwest  have  been  invited  to 
use  the  readability  rating  ser¬ 
vice  offered  by  Oklahoma  Bap¬ 
tist  University. 


write  smi 
PLoeem 
OUR  OLD 
TRiMe  SONG 


before  our  enemies  of 
World  War  II  threw  in  the 
"ponne  we  were  urging  service 
men  and  women  to  keep  their 
“G.I.”  Life  Insurance.  We  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  was  a  baritain  in 
protection,  because  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  a  jirateful  nation  pay 
part  of  the  cost. 

The  same  old  refrain  is  still  our 
favorite  theme.  Each  of  our  na¬ 
tional  advertisements  carries  a 
display  banner  .  .  .  ‘‘\eter.\ns, 

KEEP  YOI  R  “G.I.”  LIFE  INSI  R- 
.\NCE !”  What’s  more,  we  actively 
discourage  veterans  from  replac¬ 
ing  their  Government  policies 


KEEP  I 
your  ^ 


with  our  own,  even  if  they  wish 
to  do  so. 

Our  long-sustained  program 
has  induced  many  veterans  to 
retain  their  war-time  protection, 
and  we  intend  to  continue  our 
efforts  in  the  hope  that  every 
veteran  will  take  advantage  of 
the  extended  periixl  for  reinstat¬ 
ing  his  insurance  without  med¬ 
ical  examination. 


‘g 


nui 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Square  Garden. 


goes  The  Circus  in  Madison 


Arrayed  in  beauty,  gorgeous  as  a  tropical 
sunrise,  its  theme  is  fun,  mirth  marks  its  pace, 
and  thrills  electrify  the  excited  crowds  in 
dramatically  cumulative  climaxes. 

High  hats,  hard  hats,  slouch  hats  and  berets 
are  off  —  doffed  to  John  Ringling  North's  1948 
edition  of  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 


Newspaper  critics  gave  it  the  top -shelf 
New  York,  all-time  accolade  on  opening  night, 
April  7th.  The  Big  Show  is  IN. 

The  belly-laugh  is  exploited  brazenly;  the 
hot-foot  has  been  given  the  conventional,  and  the 
overall  performance  design  is  originality  —  with 
rousing  effects  shaped  for  adolescents  and  ancients, 
toddlers  and  tads.  Park  Avenue  and  Eighth. 

’^'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas"  is  one 
for  the  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
GREAT,  GOLD  BOOK.  As  a  spectacle,  it  is  The 
Sock  of  Ages,  no  less. 


Press  Staff  of  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth 


ROLAND  BUTLER.  Gen.  Press  Rep. 

FRANK  BRADEN.  Story  Man  •  GARDNER  WILS<J>t 
WILLIAM  FIELDS  •  EDWARD  JOHNSON 
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Hollywood  Daily 
Places  7  Ads 
On  CSNR  Lists 

Seven  advertisements,  three 
national  and  four  local,  in  the 
Jan.  28  issue  of  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News  made  the 
all  study  lists  of  best-read  ads 
in  their  respective  categories 
In  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  said 
in  a  report  of  Study  116  in  the 
series. 

Two  national  and  two  local 
ads  won  double  honors  by  plac¬ 
ing  on  both  percentage  and  In¬ 
dex  lists.  The  Index  list  is 
based  on  the  Size-Equalizing 
Index,  which  takes  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  size  of  an  ad  as 
well  as  its  percentage  score. 

A  224-line  Yellow  Cab  Com¬ 
pany  ad,  employing  a  humor 
panel,  was  a  three  way  scorer. 
Its  readership  of  Men,  24%,  and 
Women,  12%  gave  it  fourth 
place  on  the  all-study  list  of 
best-read  Transportation  ads.  It 
placed  second  on  the  all-study 
Index  list  in  the  same  category 
with  a  rating  of  Men,  107,  and 
Women,  54.  And,  on  the  lists 
of  best- read  ads  compiled  for 
the  survey  issue  alone,  it  placed 
second  among  men  and  tied  for 
fourth  among  women. 

A  1010-llne  M.J.B.  Coffee  dis 
play.  In  green  and  black, 
stopped  18%  of  the  men  and 
28%  of  the  women.  It  placed 
ninth  on  the  all-study  Groceries- 
Beverages  list.  It  also  topped 
the  list  of  national  mIs  b^t- 
read  by  women  in  the  survey 
issue. 

Another  winner  of  all-study 
honors  was  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Co.  ad  of  339  lines.  Its 
score  of  Men,  7%,  and  Women, 
6%  gave  it  seventh  place  among 
best-read  Insurance  advertise¬ 
ments.  Its  Index  rating  of  Men. 
21,  and  Women,  18  gave  it 
fourth  place  on  the  allstudy 
Index  list. 

Most  popular  national  ad 
among  men  readers  was  a  985- 
line  Chevrolet  ad  which  scored 
37%.  A  women’s  score  of  13% 
gave  it  third  place. 

Local  Toppers 


list  of  best  read  stories  that  day, 
with  a  score  of  59%,  was  the 
lead  story  about  32  persons 
killed  in  a  chartered  airplane 
which  crashed  near  Fresno. 
Women  gave  second  place,  with 
a  score  of  60%,  to  an  item  about 
Barbara  Hutton's  illness.  Of 
the  10  best-read  news  stories  for 
men,  six  were  local  and  four 
were  wire-service  items  origi¬ 
nating  beyond  the  area.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  women  s 
list. 

Men  and  women  agreed  in 
their  most  popular  news  picture, 
an  85%  score  for  a  two  column 
cut  on  the  front  page  showing 
a  Socal  taxi-driving  detective 
whose  undercover  work  resulted 
in  the  slaying  of  a  knife- 
wielding  bandit. 

■ 

Newhouse  Gets 
Minority  Share 
In  Patriot-News 

Sale  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  to  the  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot  and  the  Evening  News,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  ( E  &  P,  April 
3,  page  30).  was  accomplished 
by  paying  Telegraph  stockhold¬ 
ers  with  stock  in  the  Patriot 
Company,  Edwin  F.  Russell, 
president,  told  Eorroa  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  principal 
stockholder  of  the  Telegraph, 
thus  acquired  a  minority  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Patriot. 

The  book  printing  business  of 
the  "Telegraph  Press,  and  WHP 
were  not  involved  in  the  sale, 
but  are  retained  by  the  Stack- 
pole  interests,  the  newspaper 
having  been  separated  from  the 
parent  company  before  its  sale 
to  Newhouse,  Jan.  19,  1948. 

The  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  Telegraph  was  not  sold,  and 
is  now  on  the  block. 

■ 

Old  Papers  Filed 

Virginia  State  Library  at  Rich¬ 
mond  has  made  photostatic  cop¬ 
ies  of  Fredericksburg’s  first 
newspaper,  the  Advertiser,  and 
also  of  the  Virginia  Herald,  from 
Jan.  5.  1792,  to  Nov.  27,  1795. 

■ 

Powers  Visits  S.  A. 


Two  local  ads  placed  on  both  Joshua  B.  Powers,  publishers’ 
percentage  and  Index  lists  of  representative,  and  his  daughter, 
test-read  ads  for  all  studies.  Caroline,  are  visiting  newspaper 
A  136-line  ad  for  Hollywood  officials  and  other  friends  on  a 


.ouse  of  Music  tied  for  second 
place  in  the  Musical  Instruments 
^I-study  list,  and  a  Burton 
Skiles  Beauty  Parlor  ad  placed 
s^ond  percentagewise  among 
all  ads  measured  to  date  in  the 
Toilet  Requisites  and  Beauty 
Shops  classification. 

i  Topping  the  women’s  list  of 
best-read  local  ads  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  Issue  was  department  store 
copy  for  May  Co.  Wllshire.  An 
1120-line  layout  of  women’s 
dresses,  it  attracted  64%  of  the 
women. 

An  1125-lioe  clothing  store  ad 
for  Foreman  &  Clark  easily 
topped  the  men’s  local  list  with 
a  score  of  35%. 

Freezing  weather  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  vicinity  provided  the 
best-read  news  story  In  the  sur¬ 
vey  issue.  It  was  read  by  69% 
of  the  men  and  women  alike. 

In  second  place  on  the  men’s 


tour  of  South  America. 


Wanted — Salesman 

If  you  have  sold  news  service 
or  have  telegraph  desk  ex¬ 
perience  and  believe  you  can 
sell  wire  service  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations, 
please  give  complete  details 
concerning  yourself,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  expected.  Must  be 
free  to  travel  anywhere  in 
United  States.  Our  person¬ 
nel  is  aware  of  this  ad  so 
you  may  feel  free  to  answer 
with  our  assurances  your 
reply  will  be  treated  confi¬ 
dentially. 

Address  Box  9608, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


WIDELY 


---  THF  ^ 
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Get  the  best  advertising  results!  In 

this  rich  market  The  Daily  Star  has  proved 
the  most  popular,  widely  circulated  daily 
newspaper.  The  Sunday  Star  (the  only 
Sunday  paper  in  central  Indiana)  reaches 
more  families  than  any  other  newspaper. 


If  you  want  pre-eminent  position  and  mono¬ 
tone  to  full  color  reproduction  for  your  ad¬ 
vertising  effort,  schedule  it  in  The  Sunday 
Magazine — The  Star's  locally  edited  fea¬ 
ture  publication.  Here  you  get  the  highest 
readership  traffic  of  any  section  of  any 
Hoosier  newspaper. 

The  Star's  association  with  the  Locally 
Edited  Group  (eight  major  newspapers  of 
leading  national  markets)  assures  you  even 
more  extensive  coverage  with  a  minimum  of 
expense.  Write  for  rates  and  circulation 
information. 


The  Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 


THE  Indianapolis  Star 


FIRST  IN  INDIANA  SINCE  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
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We’d  like  to  bring 
the  high  cost  of  living 
down,  too 


Our  business  is  set  up  to  serve  the  greatest 
number  of  people  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
When  prices  are  high,  fewer  can  afford  to  buy. 
That’s  a  real  worry  for  us,  just  as  it  is  for  you. 

So  we  are  doing  everything  p>ossible  to  keep 
our  prices  down  and  quality  up.  Every  month 
the  ablest  men  from  all  our  companies  meet 
at  a  round  table  to  seek  increased  efficiency 
as  well  as  better  products. 

Our  research  works  with  them  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  new  and  better  methods — always  with 
the  aim  of  top  quality  at  lowest  possible 
price. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  show  how  milk 
prices  compare  with  food  prices,  from  1939 
to  1947: 

Increase  in  cost  of  food . 106% 

Increase  in  cost  of  fluid  milk  .  .  63% 

Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased  nearly  so 
much  as  the  average  of  other  foods.  Our  profit 
from  all  of  our  milk  divisions  averaged  less 
than  H  cent  per  quart  of  milk  sold  in  1947 
— far  less  than  the  public  thinks  business 
makes — and  much  less  than  the  average  profit 
in  the  food  industry. 

The  figures  point  to  one  of  the  big  food 
facts  of  today — that  milk  gives  you  more  for 
your  money  than  anything  else  you  can  eat. 
And  milk  is  nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food. 
We  guard  the  purity,  good  taste  and  nutrition 
value  of  milk — and  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream 
and  other  products  made  from  milk — and 
make  them  available  to  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  people  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 


An  impartial  national  survey  shows  that  most  Amer¬ 
icans  consider  10%-15%  on  sales  a  fair  profit  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Compared  to  this,  the  average  profit  in  the 
food  industry  is  less  than  5%.  And  National  Dairy’s 
profit  in  its  milk  divisions  in  1947  was  less  than  2%. 
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e  desired  material  earlier 


THE  SCRANTON  TRIBUNE  is  another  in  the  ever-lengthening  list  of  distin¬ 
guished  newspapers  whose  editors  have  come  to  rely  on  INS  for  really  distinctive 
w’orld  news  coverage. 

The  accompanying  reproduction  of  a  typical  front  page  of  The  Scranton  Tribune 
shows  the  extent  to  which  its  editors  use  INS  dispatches  to  add  greater  sparkle  and 
increased  reader  interest  to  their  front  pages.  And  the  same  holds  true  for  the  inside 
pages,  as  well,  where  INS  news  stories  and  news-features  enjoy  the  same  prominent 

display. 

*TNS  gets  the  play  because  it  gives 
us  the  desired  material  earlier,  and 
because  it  consistently  provides  our 
readers  with  interestingly  written  and 
accurately  reported  news”  is  the 
reason  cited  by  Publisher  M.  L. 
Goodman  for  INS*  outstanding  dis¬ 
play  in  the  Tribune. 

This  fine  tribute  to  INS  accuracy, 
speed,  and  quality  of  writing  is 
typical  of  the  many  received  from 
editors  and  publishers  wherever  the 
INS  credit-line  appears.  Together 
they  spell  out  enthusiastic  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  INS  news  report  as  a 
tested  ally  in  creating  an  intelligently 
informed  readership  and  a  finer, 
more  interesting  newspaper. 


I; 


NEWS  SERVICE 


WORLD  NEWSPRINT 

ONE  OF  the  ccmmittees  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 
has  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
American  newspapers  to  reduce  their 
newsprint  consumption  by  50,000  tons  a 
year  so  as  to  make  paper  available  to 
China,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  other 
nations  in  short  supply. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  press  of 
other  lands  are  envious  of  the  high  news¬ 
print  consumption  in  this  country.  But 
the  men  who  adopted  this  measure  in 
Geneva  have  forgotten  several  important 
facts. 

The  United  States  economy  is  built 
around  advertising  for  efficient  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods.  There  still  is  not  enough 
newsprint  to  satisfy  the  demand  here.  An 
appeal  for  voluntary  reduction  of  50,000 
tons  would  be  ineffective. 

There  is  enough  idle  newsprint  machine 
capacity  abroad  to  more  than  satisfy  the 
foreign  demand  if  it  were  put  into  produc¬ 
tion.  According  to  figures  released  by  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada  last  Fall 
after  a  worldwide  survey,  there  is  a  world 
newsprint  supply  shortage  of  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  because  in  1947  over  1,700,000 
tons  of  machine  capacity  was  standing 
Idle.  Needless  to  say  none  of  that  idle 
capacity  is  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  And 
the  figure  includes  only  machinery  not 
damaged  by  the  war. 

France  alone,  it  is  estimated,  has  380,000 
tons  of  machine  capacity  only  300,000  tons 
of  which  is  in  production.  Restoring  the 
balance  would  more  than  take  care  of  that 
50,000  tons  the  gentlemen  in  Geneva  are 
seeking.  Swedish  capacity  is  rated  at 
365,000  tons  only  303,000  of  which  is  being 
used.  Norwegian  capacity  is  215,000  tons 
with  only  161,000  tons  in  use.  Finland  is 
rated  at  548,000  tons  with  only  331,000  tons 
of  it  now  productive.  Russia  is  estimated 
to  have  300,000  tons  capacity  with  only 
200,000  tons  being  used. 

And  so  the  figures  go  through  almost 
every  European  country.  China  is  said  to 
have  86,000  tons  of  capacity  and  none  of 
it  being  used.  Korea  has  45,000  tons  of 
capacity  and  none  of  it  is  productive. 

The  only  answer  to  the  problem  is  for 
UNESCO,  or  some  other  interested  inter¬ 
national  agency,  taking  steps  to  enlarge  the 
world  supply  of  newsprint  by  restoring 
that  idle  capacity. 

NATIONAL  NEWS  AGENCIES 

ANOTHER  resolution  adopted  in  commit¬ 
tee  at  Geneva,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
ill-advised  and  ill-conceived,  provides  for 
government  support  of  national  news  agen¬ 
cies  where  independent  organizations  are 
not  fully  developed.  Allegedly  the  measure 
provides  only  for  provisional  help  from 
governments. 

Unless  that  resolution  is  qualified  by  a 
lot  of  restraining  measures,  government- 
sponsored  news  agencies  will  become 
monopolies  virtually  barring  any  indepen- 
'dent  from  operating  successfully.  Then  we 
wUl  be  right  back  where  we  started  with 
government-operated  news-p ropaganda 
agencies  of  the  DNB,  Havas,  Stefani,  Tass 
•  caliber. 


EDITOBRIAL 


Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you. — Matthew,  VI;  33. 


REPUGNANT  PRACTICE 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  New  York  City 
newspaper  publishers  negotiating  with 
the  International  Typographical  Union  for 
a  new  contract  have  demanded  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  “bogus”  clause  calling  it  a 
“repugnant  practice.”  For  the  good  of  the 
industry  and  the  future  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  the  ITU  should  consider  this  pro¬ 
posal  seriously. 

The  practice  of  resetting  and  discarding 
material  that  comes  into  the  shop  in  plate 
form  originated  back  in  the  days  when  the 
manpower  barrel  was  overflowing  and 
costs  were  relatively  low.  It  was  and  has 
been  obviously  a  make-work  provision. 

Manpower  is  now  short  in  composing 
rooms.  Costs  are  at  their  highest  peak 
and  still  rising.  If  ITU  members  expect 
further  wage  increases,  if  they  want  to 
see  an  expanding  industry,  if  they  do  not 
want  to  force  publishers  to  find  cheaper 
methods  of  production  without  printers, 
they  will  cooperate  in  reducing  all  exces¬ 
sive  and  unnecessary  plant  costs. 


FAIR  AD  CODE 

THE  NATIONAL  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  issued  a  non-Iegal  interpretation  of 
a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
form  of  a  five-point  code  as  a  basic  guide 
to  truth,  fairness  and  non-deception  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  five  rules  drawn  from  the 
high  court  decision  are: 

1.  Advertising  as  a  whole  must  not 
create  a  misleading  impression  even 
though  every  statement  separately  consid¬ 
ered  is  literally  true; 

2.  Advertising  must  be  written  for  the 
probable  effect  it  produces  in  ordinary  and 
trusting  minds,  as  well  as  for  those  intel¬ 
lectually  capable  of  penetrating  analysis; 

3.  Advertising  must  not  obscure  or  con¬ 
ceal  material  facts; 

4.  Advertising  must  not  be  artfully  con¬ 
trived  to  distract  or  divert  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  true  nature  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  an  offer; 

5.  Advertising  must  be  free  of  fraudulent 
traps  and  stratagems  which  induce  action 
which  would  not  result  from  a  forthright 
disclosure  of  the  true  nature  of  an  offer. 

This  code  should  be  set  in  large,  black 
type  and  prominently  posted  in  every  ad¬ 
vertising  shop  in  America — advertiser, 
agency  and  media. 

Honest  advertisers  will  welcome  It  The 
few  dishonest  ones  should  be  forced  to 
conform. 


PHYSICIANS'  CONTEST 

THE  NATIONAL  Physicians  Committee  in 

an  advertisement  appearing  in  this  is¬ 
sue  chides  Editor  &  Publisher  for  its  edi¬ 
torial  opposition  to  the  cartoon  contest 
being  conducted  by  the  Committee  to  gain 
support  for  its  fight  against  certain  federal 
health  measures.  E  &  P’s  “Olympian 
heights”  declaration  is  “puerile,”  says  the 
Committee. 

“The  exclusive  purpose  (of  the  contest) 
was  to  stimulate  those  who  believe  as  we 
believe  on  this  issue  and  to  encourage  ef¬ 
forts  that  may  result  in  clarification  and 
understanding,”  the  Committee  states.  If 
the  Committee  means  it,  it  ought  to  drop 
the  cash  rewards  from  that  word  “en¬ 
courage.” 

“The  American  people  expect  and  have 
a  right  to  demand  two  things  from  their 
newspapers,”  says  the  Committee.  “1.  Ob¬ 
jective  reporting  and  uncolored  news 
stories  covering  events  transpiring  through 
the  world.  2.  Editors  with  convictions  who 
explain  issues  and  fearlessly  espouse 
causes  in  keeping  with  their  beliefs.” 

We’ll  go  along  with  that.  But  the  Com¬ 
mittee  misses  the  point  of  our  objection 
to  its  contest.  Editors  “fearlessly  espouse 
causes  in  keeping  with  their  beliefs” 
without  anticipating  any  outside  financial 
reward. 

Editorial  and  cartoon  opinion  cannot  be 
bought  in  American  newspapers.  The  car¬ 
toon  contest — no  matter  what  are  the  pro¬ 
testations  of  the  Committee — is  a  not  so 
subtle  offer  of  dollars  to  cartoonists  for 
upholding  a  certain  editorial  opinion. 

GEARHART  RESOLUTION 

IN  PASSING  the  Social  Security  Act  Con¬ 
gress  had  no  intention  of  altering  the 
status  of  employees  in  industry.  And  yet 
through  court  decisions  the  Act  has  been 
interpreted  as  covering  independent  con¬ 
tractors  as  if  they  were  employees.  The 
Commissioner  of  InternAi  Revenue  has 
proposed  definitions  of  “employee,”  in  line 
with  Supreme  Court  dicta,  which  in  effect 
will  eliminate  all  independent  contractors. 
A  House  resolution,  written  by  Congress¬ 
man  Gearhart,  now  before  the  Senate 
would  halt  the  action  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Department  in  enforcing  these  new 
definitions.  However,  if  the  Presidential 
veto  of  the  Gearhart  Bill  exempting  news 
vendors  is  sustained  the  resolution  must 
be  dropped. 

As  is  pointed  out  by  the  ANPA,  many 
firmly  established  independent  contractor 
relationships  will  be  changed  into  em¬ 
ployer-employee  status  under  the  new  def¬ 
initions.  Affected  will  be  newspaper  ven¬ 
dors,  deliverers  and  distributors;  truckers 
of  newsprint;  columnists  and  feature  writ¬ 
ers;  correspondents;  photo-engraving  shops 
operated  by  others,  etc.  Other  industries 
will  be  similarly  affected.  Industries  will 
be  forced  to  “withhold”  social  security 
taxes  for  persons  who  have  never  been  on 
the  payroll  and  who  have  operated  their 
own  businesses.  Independent  distributors, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  will  be  involved. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  envisage  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  will  be  created  if  Congress  does 
not  halt  this  trend. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


E.  NORMAN  SMITH,  editor  and 

co-publisher  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont. )  Journal,  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  associates  with  an 
oil  portrait,  recently  installed  in 
the  editorial  rooms  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies.  The  unveil¬ 
ing  speech  was  made  by  P.  D. 
Ross,  president  of  the  paper,  and 
Mr.  Smith’s  partner  for  more 
than  30  years. 

Herbert  Peele,  president  of 
Elizabeth  (N.  C.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  has  taken  over  as  general 
manager  of  the  corporation 
which  publi.shes  the  paper  and 
also  owns  WGAI. 

L.  A.  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
Dalton  (Ga. )  Citizen  and  News, 
has  been  named  on  a  six-man  ad¬ 
visory  committee  to  advise  the 
Tufted  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association  on  problems  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  industry. 

Arthur  G.  Newmyer,  head  of 
the  public  relations  firm  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Newmyer  and  Associates, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  received 
the  Navy  public  service  award 
for  contributions  to  the  public 
relations  program.  Formerly  a 
newspaper  publisher  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  New  York  City,  he  was 
twice  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Fred  B.  Wachs,  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Press  Association, 
has  announced  organization  of  a 
continuous  program  in  behalf  of 
crippled  children  in  Kentucky. 
He  named  Thomas  L.  Adams, 
circulation  sales  manager  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
as  chairman  of  the  project  known 
as  the  Kentucky  Press  Sports 
Fund. 

Cyril  Long  Mebane  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  work  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  school  of 
journalism  and  has  joined  his 
father.  Charles  H.  Mebane  as 
copublisher  of  the  Newton 
(N.  C. )  Observer..  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  third  generation  of  his 
famil.v  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Robert  C.  Harris,  associate 
managing  editor,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Times-Star,  is  on  vacation 
in  Florida.  Formerly  a  the¬ 
atrical  press  agent,  he  plans  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
Variety  Clubs. 

William  S.  Morris,  publisher 
of  the  Augusta  (Ga. )  Chronicle, 
has  announced  he  will  not  seek 
re-election  this  year  as  state  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Roy  E.  Kelley,  publisher  of 
the  _  Boothbay  Harbor  (Me.) 
Register,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boothbay  Region 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  Roberts,  publisher  of 
the  Hudson  (Mass.)  News  En¬ 
terprise,  is  in  Korea  as  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  Kwangu  Command. 

Edward  Androvette,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Canaan  (N.  H.) 
Reporter  and  the  Enfield  ( N. 
H. )  Advocate,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Canaan  bud¬ 
get  committee. 

Dana  Greeley  Kelley,  who 
recently  sold  the  Medford 


(Mass.  >  Daily  Evening  Mercury, 
has  set  up.  a  printing  shop  in 
Arlington,  Mass.,  where  he  is 
printing  two  suburban  weekly 
papers  as  well  as  a  free-distri 
bution  Arlington  weekly. 

John  Sennott,  who  with  his 
brother  Frank,  publishes  the 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Recorder, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  Cambridge  Press  Club  to 
■succeed  Charles  Pyle,  resigned. 

William  Steven,  managing 
editor.  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Miinneapolis 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

George  Buchanan,  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  5-year  term  as 
trustee  of  South  Carolina  State 
Hospital.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  Gov.  J.  Strom  Thur¬ 
mond,  extending  Buchanan’s  re¬ 
cent  temporary  appointment. 


On  The  Business  Side 

H.  A.  Cecil.  Sr.,  has  taken  a 
post  on  his  son’s  paper,  Thomas- 
ville  (N.  C. )  Tribune,  after  32 
years  service  with  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 

N.  S.  MacNeish,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World 
Telegram,  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  1948  New  York 
City  cancer  campaign,  had  his 
crews  begin  operations,  April  4. 

Arthur  H.  Evelyn,  ex-Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Imperial  Advertising.  Ltd.,  at 
Halifax.  N.  S.,  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Florence  Owen,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  City  News  bureau, 
has  accepted  a  post  as  account 
supervisor  for  James  J.  Mc- 
Guinn.  Chicago  public  relations 
concern. 

Cy  Chaikin  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  market  research. 
Formerly  director  of  research 
for  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
Chiakin’s  study  of  the  hat  in¬ 


dustry  was  cited  by  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Richard  R.  Dumit,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla. ) 
Tribune,  has  been  named  head 
of  the  radio  department  of  the 
Aylin  Advertising  Agency  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  after  two  years’ 
service  with  the  firm. 

William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  former 
advertising  director  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  director  of  public 
relations  for  Miller  &  Rhoads’ 
department  store  in  Richmond, 
Va. 

Raymond  Gathrid,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  softball  commissioner 
for  metropolitan  Philadelphia 
area. 

Frank  D.  O’Sullivan,  Jr.,  has 
been  made  southeastern  regional 
manager  for  Crosley  Division, 
Avco  Corporation.  He  had 
worked  on  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Times  Herald  and  News  Daily 
prior  to  the  war. 

C.  R.  Oehlerking  has  joined 
the  local  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Frederick  W.  Giesel,  business 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post,  has  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  national  men’s  upper- 
class  honor  fraternity. 

Jackson  Hoagland  has  been 
named  local  advertising  director 
of  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Times, 
having  served  two  years  in  the 
department.  Prior  to  war  ser¬ 
vice  he  was  an  editor  of  mining 
journals. 

William  R.  Noud  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  C.)  Daily  Advance. 
Noud  had  been  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  past  year,  having 
come  to  the  Advance  from  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Press. 


TOM 

STOKES 

SEES  BOTH  SIDES 
OF  THE  ISSUE 


A  deep-thinking 
news  analyst  who 
gives  millions  of 
readers  the  truly 
objective  picture 
of  national  and 
international  prob¬ 
lems. 

• 

Winner  of  many  top  writing 
awards,  including  Pulitzer  Prize, 
Raymond  Clapper  Award,  Na¬ 
tional  Headliner  Medal. 

6  Columns  700  Words 
Weekly  Each 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

East  street 

N  t V  R  <  1  /  N  V 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


What’s  the  secret 
of  her  strange  power? 

She  can  make  herself  invisible 
at  will — but  that’s  only  one  of 
Invisible  Scarlet  O’Neil’s  powers. 
She  also  has  the  power  to 
attract  readership — and  hold  it!  Her  next  adventure 
as  an  unseen  aide  of  the  law  starts  April  19  —  a 
stirring  episode  depicting  democracy  in  action.  Wire  or 
write  today  for  4  or  5  column  and  color  page  proofs! 
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PERSONAL 

_ continued  from  page  43 


Drake  S.  Murdock  has  been 
named  general  business  manager 
of  Albuquerque  ( N.  Mex.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishing  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Tribune.  He  succeeds 
R.  E.  Brewer,  deceased.  The  pro¬ 
motion  of  Murdock  resulted  in 
the  elevation  of  C.  B.  Billman, 
circulation  manager,  to  assistant 
business  manager. 


In  The  Editorial  Room 

GENE  P  ATTERSON,  recently 
reporter  for  the  Macon  ( Ga. ) 
Telegraph,  has  joined  the  At¬ 
lanta  bureau  of  the  United 
The  step  made  way  on 
the  Telegraph  for  Bill  Dykes  of 
Americus,  Ga. 

Donald  Francis  McDonald 
recent  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina  graduate,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C  ) 
News,  replacing  Tom  Watikn’s 
who  has  entered  the  political 
field. 

Joe  Rolling,  for  25  years  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Variety,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Cin 
ctnnati  (O.)  Times  Star.  He  be 
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gan  reporting  for  the  old  Com- 
mercial  Tribune. 

Gordon  R.  McIntyre  is  new 
city  editor  of  the  Appleton 
(WLs. )  Post-Crescent,  succeeding 

D.  L.  Christiansen,  deceased. 
McIntyre  will  retain  editorship 
of  the  .sports  page,  too,  which 
he  has  held  since  1927. 

Victor  I.  Minahan.  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Appleton  (Wis. )  Post-Cresent. 
He  was  recently  with  the  United 
Press  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and 
with  the  Sacramento  Union. 

Bob  Lee.  an  editor  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  D. )  Journal,  has 
been  commissioned  2nd  Lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  ORC  under  the  new 
War  Department  plans  to  in 
crea.se  reserve  strength.  He  was 
a  Stars  and  Stripes  reporter  in 
Rome. 

Al  Warden,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  -  Examiner,  and  Dee 
Chipman,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  are  touring  the 
baseball  camps  of  the  teams  in 
the  Utah  Idaho  league. 

Hugh  Ralston,  formerly  pic 
ture  editor  for  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen  News,  has  re 
signed  to  join  the  labor  relations 
staff  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
at  Long  Beach. 

Emily  Rose  Devi. in.  club  edi 
tor  of  the  old  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Sun  and  more  recently  associate 
editor  of  the  La  Jolla  (Calif.) 
Light,  has  joined  the  society 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune 
Sun. 

James  McLean,  formerly  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  the  United  Press  bu 
reau  in  Seattle,  has  joined  the 
rewrite  battery  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal. 

Ray  Singleman.  managing  edi 
tor  of  Burbank  News,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  San  Fernando 
Valley  Press  Club  at  a  meeting, 
March  26. 

Porter  Flint,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  has  sue 
ceeded  late  Jack  Binford  as 
head  of  Burbank  office  for  the 
newspaper. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Nott,  former  re 
porter  with  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta, 
a  fraternity  publication. 

Carolyn  Polly,  journalism 
graduate  of  Washington  State 
College,  has  been  named  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  society  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Ernest  H.  Linford  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune,  after 
serving  nearly  ten  years  as  edi 
tor  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo. )  Re¬ 
publican  -  Boomerang.  Linford 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1946  47,  and  received  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  citation  in  1945 
for  community  service  in  the 
field  of  editorial  writing. 

James  McEwen  of  Burlington. 
N.  C.,  has  joined  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel,  succeeding 

E.  B.  Stone,  resigned. 

Frank  Borden  Hanes  has  been 
transferred  to  the  city  reporting 
staff  of  the  Winston  -  Salem 
(N.  C. )  Sentinel  from  the  tele 
graph  desk.  He  succeeds  Annie 
Lee  Singletary,  resigned. 

Willliam  G.  Hetherington, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  staffer. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


began  to  file  dispatches  from 
Rome  last  week,  on.y  six  days 
after  leaving  Newark.  Hether- 
ingtoii  will  cover  events  leading 
up  to  and  following  the  crucial 
Italian  elections  April  18.  He 
was  chief  of  Cairo  office,  OWI, 
during  the  war. 

Ed  Arnow,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Jerry  Wiemokly,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  have  been 
added  to  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record  staff  of  reporters,  under 
a  newly-instituted  program  for 
encouraging  journa.ism  stu¬ 
dents. 

Joe  White  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Evening  Standard.  White  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Daily 
Texan,  University  of  Texas 
daily,  at  midterm  to  join  the 
paper. 

Horace  Busby  has  resigned 
from  the  INS  capitol  bureau  in 
Austin.  Tex.,  to  join  the  office 
staff  of  Rep.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
of  the  Tenth  Texas  Congres 
sional  District  in  Washington. 

Bob  Crow  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  weekly  Pecos 
(Tex.)  Enterprise.  Crow  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  daily  Henryetta  (Okla. ) 
Free  Lance. 

Ben  Remington  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record  editorial  room 
after  being  the  paper's  represen¬ 
tative  at  Lodi.  Calif. 

R.  E.  Dickey,  recently  city 
editor  of  the  Van  Wert  (O. ) 
Times-Bulletin,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Monroe 
(Mich.)  Evening  News.  He  had 
been  a  rejxirter  on  the  Alliance 
( O. )  Review,  and  held  editorial 
jobs  with  a  weekly  political 
paper  in  Zanesville,  O.,  and  with 
Lorain  (O. )  Times-Herald. 

Dick  Young,  Jr.,  has  become 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  where  his 
father  has  been  covering  the 
city  hall  since  1921.  The 
younger  Young  was  recently 
news  editor  for  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Star. 
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Mrs.  Norine  Freeman  has 
been  named  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  production  for  the 
James  J.  McGuinn  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  Chicago. 

David  McClellan,  former  edi¬ 
torial  staffer  of  the  Halifax 
( N.  S. )  Chronicle  and  the  Ot- 
tawa  (Ont. )  Journal,  and  ex¬ 
major  with  Canadian  Army  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  has  been  made  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Imperial 
Advertising  Ltd.,  Halifax. 

Wallace  Lindell,  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  gradii 
ate,  has  joined  the  New  Vim 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal  as  a  com¬ 
bination  desk-man  and  reporter. 

Charles  Sweningsen,  Univer 
sity  of  Minnesota  graduate,  has 
become  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Watertown  (S.  D. )  Public  Opin¬ 
ion. 

John  H.  Macaleney,  formerly 
state  editor  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register- Republic  and  city 
editor  of  the  Warren  (O. )  Tri¬ 
bune-Chronicle,  has  accepted  a 
staff  position  with  the  Rockford 
Furniture  Co. 

CoAKLEY  Keane,  with  the  Oak 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  for  11 
years,  has  become  city  editor 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat. 

C.  J.  Leabo  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
( Calif. )  Press  Democrat,  from 
which  Don  Monett  recently  re 
signed  in  order  to  join  the  Val 
lejo  (Calif.)  News-Chronicle. 

Joe  Lee,  Yale  graduate,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  as  a 
reporter.  During  the  war  he 
served  3V6  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

James  Benjamin  Reeves,  38. 
night  city  editor  of  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette, 
April  3.  He  joined  the  Gazette 
staff  in  1939.  In  1942  he  vol 
unteered  for  duty  as  a  glider 
pilot  in  the  U.  S.  army,  but  was 
released  a  few  weeks  later.  He 
was  a  World  War  II  veteran. 
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500,000 

CIRCULATION 


Only  9  cities  have  a  newspaper 
with  a  larger  circulation  than 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
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The  dark  areas  are  counties  in  which  The 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  50%  or 
more  of  the  families  —  81  counties  out  of  99. 


*NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA  —  LOS  ANGELES 


DETROIT  -  BOSTON  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PinSBURGH  —  MINNEAPOLIS 


In  1947  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
printed  and  sold  26.111.823  Sunday  papers 
— a  52-week  average  of  502,150.  Now,  more 
than  ever.  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
is  an  all  Iowa  newspaper. 

And  for  state-wide  coverage,  look  at  the 
map.  There  are  99  counties  in  Iowa  and 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  reaches 
all  99  with  an  average  coverage  of  70%. 
In  not  a  single  county  does  the  coverage 
fall  below  20%.  In  81  counties,  with  a 
population  of  over  2  million,  the  Sunday 
Register  dominates,  reaching  more  than 
50%  of  the  families.  It  has  an  average 
coverage  in  these  81  counties  of  77.7%. 

And  what  a  market! 

Iowa's  buying  income  is  more  than  2% 
billion.  The  urban  market  alone  accounts 
for  more  retail  sales  than  Boston.  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland  or  San  Francisco.  And  the  farm 
income  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  state  in 
America! 

For  advertisers.  The  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  wraps  up  this  whole  lush  market 
in  a  single  package.  Here  are  70%  of 
Iowa’s  total  buyers — and  all  for  a  milline 
rate  of  only  $1.63, 

Advertisers  recognize  this  as  a  top  major 
market.  In  1947  The  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  ranked  8th  in  General  Linage  as 
reported  by  Media  Records. 


Advertising  Representatives — Osborn,  Sco- 
laro.  Meeker  &  Company  —  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Chicago. 
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Butler’s  As 
As  an  Odd 

By  Jamas  L.  CoUings 

YOU  YOUNGSTERS  from  six 
to  60.  You  who  gosh  and  oh! 
at  the  acrobat's  skill,  who 
chuckle  at  the  clown’s  absurdi¬ 
ties,  who  sit  open-mouthed  and 
sweaty-palmed  at  the  high-wire 
act. 

You  who  like  booming  brass 
bands  and  the  fat  lady  and  the 
lithe  beauty  of  well-trained  ani¬ 
mals.  You  who  enjoy  popcorn 
and  hot  dogs  and  peanuts  and 
the  smell  of  the  big  top. 

That  Colossal!  Event 
You,  all  of  you.  come  back- 
stage  with  this  Odd  Zany  during 
intermission  and  meet  Roland 
Butler,  general  press  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  wonderful!  that 
superb!  that  magnificent!  that 
colossal!  event — the  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth!  (Herewith  the 
blare  of  trumpets.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your 
at-ten-shun,  please.  We  give 
you  (and  now  the  grand  roll  of 
drums) — the  Ringling  Bros  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus! 

Its  appearance  in  New  York 
City  Is  the  only  certain  sign  of 
spring  this  town  has  had  so 
far,  outside  of  a  stray  frost¬ 
bitten  robin  with  a  Florida  tan. 
The  show  runs  here  from  April 
7  to  May  9. 

But  before  we  give  you  Butler 
and  the  circus,  let's  explain  that 
Odd  Zany  is  circusania  for  a 
type  of  clown  and  not  a  self¬ 
label  attached  in  a  moment  of 
frustration.  It  seems  there  are 
as  many  tyi^  of  clowns  as 
there  are  kinds  of  make-up 
they  wear  during  their  walk- 
around. 

There  are  Funny  Rustics,  Fe 
males.  Hot  Ones,  Silly  Augusts. 
Tramps,  Sunny  Jims,  Double 
Faces,  Fat  Boys,  Merry  An¬ 
drews,  and  so  on,  and  each 
clown  is  mighty  proud  of  and 
serious  about  his  own  style. 
Stroightiorword  as  a  Punch 
Now.  to  get  back  to  Butler, 
you  would  have  a  reasonable 
right  to  expect  him  to  be  a 
smooth-talking,  suave,  slick  sort 
of  a  press  agent.  Most  press 
agents  are  supposed  to  be  like 
so.  They’re  usually  not. 

And  he’s  certainly  not.  Lord, 
no.  He's  straightforward  as  a 
punch  in  the  face.  He’s  blunt. 
He’s  big  fisted  and  square  rig¬ 
ged.  He  wears  high-buttoned 
shoes  and  a  tattooed  ship  on  his 
right  forearm.  He’s  colorful  as 
14th  St.,  and  that’s  why  we  want 
you  to  meet  him. 

And,  as  one  friend  said  of 
him,  “Butler  can  swear  in  four 
languages." 

Butler,  60.  has  been  with  cir¬ 
cuses  for  27  years.  He  has 
traveled  more  than  a  million 
miles  and  been  in  every  state. 
He  prefers  the  road.  “New 
York  City,”  he  says,  “is  a  night¬ 
mare.” 

The  head  man  of  Ringling’s 
press  department,  who  spends 


Colorful 
Zany,  Folks 

seven  and  a  half  months  away 
from  his  home  in  Palmetto,  Fla., 
during  the  circus  season,  en¬ 
tered  his  profession  by  way  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Traveler,  where  he  spread  his 
talent  around  on  the  drama 
page,  art  department  and  adver¬ 
tising  department.  He  has  also 
been  art  director  of  the  Boston 
American. 

Spring  Thunder 

It  was  on  still  another  Boston 
paper,  the  Post,  that  he  received 
his  India-inked  tattoo. 

“Did  you  get  that  tattoo  at 
sea?”  we  ask^  him  as  we  took 
inventory  for  our  Unusual  Phy¬ 
sical  Facts  About  Different 
People  dep’t. 

“Hell,  no!"  he  thundered.  His 
thunder,  when  he  likes  you,  is 
of  the  light  spring  variety,  not 
the  scarey,  rumbly  breed  that 
splinters  houses. 

“I  got  this  on  the  Boston 
Post.”  he  said.  “This  other  fel¬ 
low  and  I  were  foolin’  around 
in  the  art  department  one  night 
and  I  let  him  put  this  thing  on 
me  with  India  ink,  like  a 
damned  fool.” 

He  rubbed  a  large  hand  over 
the  mark.  Then  he  smiled 
“But  I  fixed  him  up  good,  don’t 
you  worry.  I  forget  what  I 
branded  him  with,  but  I  think 
it  was  a  deer  head. 

In  1923,  Butler  Joined  Ring- 
ling’s  as  a  contracting  press 
agent.  He  handled  newspaper 
advertising  and  publicity  and 
occasionally  designed  a  poster. 

He  Does  Mean  Hred 

He  resigned  in  1926,  returned 
in  1929,  was  fired  in  1944. 

And  he  does  mean  fired  in 
1944.  “I  did  resign  in  ’26,“  he 
said,  “but,  damnit,  I  want  it  defi¬ 
nitely  understood  that,  after  a 
lot  of  feudin’,  I  was  fired  in  ’44. 
I  want  to  call  it  fired.  I  want 
to  get  that  straight  with  the 
press  once  and  for  all. 

“I  consider  it  no  dishonor  to 
have  been  fired  by  the  previous 
management.  But,  I  have  never 
been  fired  by  a  professional 
showman.”  He  pounded  his 
knee  for  emphasis. 

“There  won’t  be  any  more 
feudin’  now,”  he  said.  “John 
Ringling  North,  president  of  the 
outfit  and  today’s  circus  ty¬ 
coon,  is  bringing  the  show  back 
to  a  point  where  it’ll  be  run 
professionally.  He’s  a  top  show¬ 
man. 

“Right  at  this  moment,”  he 
continued,  “the  show  is  short 
of  money  because  of  that  trag¬ 
edy  in  Hartford  in  which  all 
those  lives  were  lost. 

“That  doesn’t  mean,”  he  has¬ 
tened  to  explain,  “that  the  pub 
lie  won’t  get  its  money’s  worth 
this  year.  It  will.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  looks  like  a  terrific 
show  to  me.  There’s  more  for 
the  kids  and  those  European 
performers  seem  great.” 


Roland  Butler 


He  said  that  he  and  North 
had  decided  to  “put  it  ( the  press 
department)  back  the  way  it 
was  in  1942.” 

Return  to  Normol 

That  has  already  been  done 
to  some  extent.  Butler  has  cut 
the  staff  down  from  eight  men 
to  four,  all  of  whom  the  boss 
describes  as  “the  old  guard.” 
He  said  they  have  the  feel  and 
the  bite  and  the  kick  of  the  big 
top. 

They  are  Frank  Braden, 
storyman;  Gardner  Wilson,  press 
representative  and  storyman; 
Bill  Fields,  year-round  pub¬ 
licity  agent,  and  Edward  John¬ 
son.  contracting  press  agent. 

“Hell.”  he  exploded,  “I  never 
cared  a  damn  about  a  title.  I 
never  tried  to  ride  on  it,  and 
I’m  not  a  detailist  sonuva^n 
who’s  always  getting  technical 
about  things.  After  I  give  my 
men  their  itineraries,  I  leave 
’em  alone.” 

Actually,  of  course,  his  duties 
are  more  extensive  than  just 
leaving  his  men  alone.  Besides 
the  itineraries,  he  works  on 
newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising,  handles  press  books  and 
mat  equipment,  divides  up 
towns  with  his  crew  when  on 
the  road.  He  travels  in  a  station 
wagon. 

Hi>  Beliefs 

Butler  has  returned  to  run 
the  press  department  with  the 
same  ideas  he  had  before  he 
was,  er,  retired. 

And  he  does  believe  in  what 
he  calls  “strong  wordage”  in 
the  copy. 

“There’s  been  no  letdown  In 
this,  hell,  no,”  he  said.  “We 
don’t  want  silly,  hogwash  copy, 
but  we  do  believe  in  strone  lan¬ 
guage  with  plenty  of  conviction 
in  it.” 

He  and  his  men  try  “to  keep 
it  colorful”  for  some  1,000  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  they  run 
off  about  25  different  releases 
during  the  month’s  stay.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  production  will 
total  approximately  $150,000 
this  year,  he  said. 

“No,”  he  corrected  himself, 
"you  better  make  that  $140,000. 
We’ve  got  to  cut  down.  Hell, 
yes.” 

A  fact’s  a  fact  with  Roland 
Butler.  If  he  says  $140,000,  then 
it’ll  be  $140,000.  Hell,  yes.— 
Gosh,  now  he’s  got  us  swearing! 


Radio  Partners 
Expand  Weekly 
To  Daily  Field 

Pittsburg,  Calif.  —  Mel  D. 
Marshall  and  John  C.  MacFar- 
land  are  in  direction  of  the  new 
daily  Pittsburg  News  here,  less 
than  a  year  after  their  gradua¬ 
tion  from  broadcasting  into 
newspaper  work. 

The  two,  formerly  with 
KYOS  at  Merced,  purchased  the 
then  five  -  month  -  old  weekly 
News  last  August.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  daily  publication  begin¬ 
ning  March  15  was  made  lart 
January.  The  new  company,  of 
which  Albert  D.  Seeno  is  presi¬ 
dent,  met  the  deadline  with  a 
new  building,  a  Goss  rotary 
press  and  other  necessary  equip¬ 
ment. 

Marshall  is  editor  and  pub- 
li.sher  with  MacFarland  heading 
advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments.  Franklin  Rook,  formerly 
of  the  Martinez  (Calif.)  Contra 
Costa  Gazette,  is  circulation 
manager. 

George  Close,  Inc.,  was  named 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  effective  April  1. 

MacFarland  and  Marshall 
have  retained  their  broadcasting 
interest  to  the  extent  of  being 
majority  stockholders  in  PittJ 
burg  Broadcasting  Co.,  which 
has  applied  for  a  fulltime  1,000 
watt  radio  station  in  this  area. 
■ 

Denver  Sports  Staff 
Widely  Traveled 

Denver,  Colo. — The  Denver 
Post’s  expanded  sports  coverage 
has  resulted  in  five  staff  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  town.  On  one  day 
recently,  the  paper  announced 
its  “five-star  sports  coverage"  as 
follows: 

Frank  Haraway  was  in  Cali 
fornia,  covering  the  spring  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Denver  Bears  of  the 
Western  League; 

Harry  Farrar  was  in  New 
York  City,  with  the  Denver 
Nuggets  basketball  squad,  repre¬ 
senting  the  AAU  in  the  Olympic 
trials,  and  covering  the  Olympic 
playoff  finals  in  Madison  Square 
Garden: 

Jack  Carberry  was  with  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  at  Vero 
Beach,  Fla.,  after  a  swing 
through  Big  League  training 
camps  in  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies; 

Clair  Jordan  was  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  with  the  St.  Louis 
Browns,  after  a  tour  of  major 
league  teams  in  training  in  Cali¬ 
fornia; 

Bob  Bowie  was  covering  the 
National  Figure  Skating  cham¬ 
pionships  in  Colorado  Springs. 

■ 

Link  to  Far  East 

The  Daily  Pacifican,  armed 
forces  newspaper  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  is  now  receiving  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  copy  via  a 
direct  radio-teletype  circuit  from 
the  United  States.  Instead  of  30 
words  a  minute  by  Morecasts, 
the  new  teleprinter  delivers 
copy  at  50  to  60  words  a  minute, 
14  hours  a  day.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  longest  teletype  line  op¬ 
erated  by  a  news  agency. 
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A  man  spends  a  loi  of  lime  every  day  with  his  newspaper.  It's 
no  wonder  he  gels  lo  know  so  much  aboul  ils  characler,  ils 
accuracy  and  fair  play  wilh  Ihe  news. 


And  il's  also  no  wonder,  when  a  newspaper  passes  Ihol  lesl 
day  afler  day  for  almosl  a  cenlury,  il  shows  up  in  ils  circulation. 


Corns  (©lobf'Hemorrat 


has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  St.  Louis  dailies 
.  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  any  St.  Louis  daily. 


After  Doctors  Are 
Socialized,  Then 
Come  Editors? 

The  same  society  that  Im¬ 
poses  socialized  medical  prac¬ 
tice  upon  doctors  will  not  im¬ 
munize  newspapermen  from 
infection  with  the  virus  of 
state  regimentation,  warns 
John  F.  James,  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat. 

James  made  this  observa¬ 
tion  the  theme-paragraph  of 
a  speech  delivered  before 
medical  men  assembled  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  18. 
James,  now  a  newspaperman, 
was  a  pharmacist's  mate  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  evils  of  mas^  medicine, 
he  said,  include  “bureaucratic 
inefficiency  crass  profession¬ 
al  politics,  military  emphasis 
uDon  rank  with  its  relegation 
of  skill  to  a  secondary  posi¬ 
tion,  the  discouragement  of 
initiative  and  enterprise,  sub¬ 
mersion  of  personal  achieve¬ 
ment,  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
and  the  imposition  of  rigid 
framework  of  the  caste  sys¬ 
tem.” 

James  criticized  neither  the 
army  or  navy,  giving  the 
services  credit  for  near-mi¬ 
raculous  achievement  “in  the 
face  of  the  problems  they 
licked.” 

James  charged  that  the  rea¬ 
son  the  supporters  of  social¬ 
ized  medicine  have  made 
such  gains  is  that  the  public 
does  not  know  the  whole  story. 
Not  all  people  can  see  mass 
medicine  practiced  from  the 
inside,  as  did  the  former 
pharmacist’s  mate,  James 
pointed  out. 

Doctors  Hide  Their  Light 

“The  major  blame  for  pub¬ 
lic  ignorance  must  rest  upon” 
the  medica  profession,  now 
hiding  its  light  “beneath  the 
hoary  bushel  of  an  outgrown 
ethical  code  which  frowns 
upon  publicity  as  an  unfor- 
giveable  violation  of  the  Hip¬ 
pocratic  oath,”  said  James. 

“The  medical  profession  to¬ 
day  needs  badly  to  re-evalu¬ 
ate  a  public  relations  policy 
that  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  your  progress  in  the 
world  of  science  and  with  so¬ 
ciety’s  progress  in  the  field  of 
communications,”  James  told 
the  doctors. 

“As  students  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  you  gentlemen  are 
aware  that  frequently  it  is  not 
the  facts  and  the  truth  that 
govern,  but  what  people  be¬ 
lieve — often  mistakenly — to  be 
the  facts  and  the  truth,” 
James  warned  his  listeners. 
He  went  on,  then,  to  expound 
his  thesis  that  it  is  up  to  the 
doctors  to  tell  their  story,  so 
that  the  public  can  appreciate 
the  doctors’  limitations  and 
the  forces  affecting  their 
availability. 

James  recommended  news 
releases  from  local  medical 
associations,  and  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  anarchy 
of  a  non-publicity  ethic. 


^Little  Giant’  Shows 

American  Type  Founders 
Sales  Corp.  has  scheduled 
three  demonstrations  of  its 
new  12”  X  18”  high  speed 
automatic  cylinded  press,  the 
.^ittie  Giant.  They  are:  April 
22-24,  Denver,  the  Albany 
Hotel;  May  4-6,  Akron,  May¬ 
flower  Hotel;  and  May  27-28, 
Dayton,  Miami  Hotel. 

Free  Press  Issue 
In  Removing 
Obscenity  Ban 

WASHINGTON  —  In  an 
opinion  which  found  that  the 
New  York  State  Legislature 
wrote  a  law  which  might  have 
the  unintended  efTect  of  abridg¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  newspapers, 
the  Supreme  Court .  of  the 
United  States  has  stricken 
down  as  unconstitutional  the 
New  York  statute  on  distribu¬ 
tion  of  obscene  literature. 

Vagueness  was  the  legal 
vice  found  by  a  majority  of 
justices  in  a  split  decision. 
They  commented  on,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  analyze,  laws 
of  numerous  other  states  which 
have  prohibitions  in  the  same 
field  of  publications. 

The  vote  was  six-to-three 
for  nullifying  the  law  against 
books  and  papers  that  deal 
principally  with  crime.  Justice 
Reed  wrote  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  a  person  might  innocently 
publish  a  story  of  crime,  but 
find  himself  jailed  if  a  court 
and  jury  did  not  agree  with  his 
evaluation.  Justices  Black, 
Douglas,  Murphy,  Reed  and 
Vinson  agreed  in  the  assertion: 

“The  present  case  as  to  a 
vague  statute  abridging  free 
speech  involves  the  circulation 
of  only  vulgar  magazines.  The 
next  case  (under  the  statute) 
may  call  for  decision  as  to  free 
expression  of  political  views  in 
the  light  of  a  statute  intended 
to  punish  subversive  activdties.” 

The  tested  statute  was  not 
new;  in  fact  it  was  enacted  60 
years  ago  under  the  backing  of 
the  Societies  for  Suppression 
of  Vice  and  Prevention  of 
CrueUy  to  CTiildren.  It  was 
invoked  in  a  raid  on  the 
Murray  Winters  bookstore  in 
New  York  City  where  2.000 
copies  of  the  magazine  “Detec¬ 
tive  Headouarters”  were  seized. 
The  New  York  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  up¬ 
held  fines  and  the  case  wa* 
twice  argued  in  the  Sunreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  majority  of  the  high 
bench  saw  the  possibility  of 
prosecution  of  the  publisher  or 
owne'*  of  a  newspaper  or  a 
lawho'^k.  and  de^'ided  that  was 
not  what  the  legislature  had  in 
mind.  ' 


Here  are  the  Facts 
about  Travel  via 

AIR  FRANCE 


CC  ^  4^  JS? 


SANTIAGO 


ISTANBUL 

ANKARA 


Swift  schedules  to  58  countries  on  3  continents. 

Stop-over  privileges  anywhere  en  route. 

Round-trip  transportation  to  any  point  via 
one  carrier,  arranged  before  leaving  the 
United  States. 

■A"  Regular  flights  to  Paris  .  .  .  connections  for 
•  all  Purope  and  Africa,  the  Near  and  Far  East. 

Fastest  direct  service  to  Rome,  Palestine  and 
Egypt  from  New  York  and  Boston  in  new 
type  Constellations  .  .  .  pressurized  cabins 
over  the  Alps. 

For  the  finest  in  air  travel  .  .  .  the  "Golden 
Comet”  .  .  .  extra  fare,  all-sleeper  plane,  New 
York  to  Paris,  every  Friday. 

I'raditional  French  service,  food,  wines. 

^  Seasoned  French  airmanship  ...  29  years  of 
overwater  flying  experience  to  draw  on. 

Immediate  reservations  through  travel  agents. 

^  Air  Express  Service.  Ship  all  the  way  to  i51 
destinations,  on  one  carrier.  New  York  Term¬ 
inals:  La  Guardia  Field,  Fiangar  ^4;  5  Pearl 
Street.  Boston  Terminals:  Logan  Airport; 
415  Boylston  Street.  Or  consult  your  broker. 


( When  you  go  .  .  .  GO 

AIR  FRANCE 

2?  YEARS  OF  OVERWaTER  FLYING 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  AIRLINE 

&S3  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22  415  Boylston  St.,  Boston  li 

37  S.  Wabash  A»t.,  Chicago  3  $10  W.  4th  St.,  Los  Angelas  14 
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C.  A.  Robins 


*  One  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  based  on 
industrial  opportunities 
in  the  states  served  by 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


Unite  with  Union  Pacific  in  selecting  sites  and  seeking  new  markets  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregan,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 


'Address  Industrial  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 


Subjects  are  picked  in  con¬ 
ferences  between  Cool  and  M. 
J.  Wing,  general  feature  editor. 
Then  Head  Artist  Ed  Gunder, 
a  onetime  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind. ) 
Journal-Gazette  cartoonist,  as¬ 
signs  an  artist.  Horace  E.  Mun- 
hall,  George  Braunsdorf  or  Wil¬ 
liam  Rowley  is  chosen,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  styiC  wanted  for  the 
particular  map. 

Gunder  and  Cool  work  close- 
Two  different  maps — for  AMs  ly  with  the  artist  during  the  full 
id  PMs — are  mailed  weekly  week  it  takes  to  complete  a  map, 
om  New  York.  and  Charles  E.  Honce,  assistant 

Editing  them  now  is  Robert  general  manager  in  charge  of 
.  Cool,  37,  who  worked  on  the  AP's  feature  arm.  supervises 

the  entire  operation. 

Cool  believes  the  post-war 
maps  hold  reader  interest  be- 
cause  are  more 

ested  in  the  whole  world. 

“We  tell  them  in  graphic 
form,  like  a  picture.  It's  sort 


SYNDICATES 


APN’s  Pictorial  Maps 
A  Showcase  for  News 

By  Carle  Hodge 


WHEN  NEW  YORK’S  Thomas 

E.  Dewey  revealed  he  would 
run.  many  papers  played  up  an 
AP  Newsfeatures  background 
map  showing  that  most  presi¬ 
dents  have  come  from  the  popu¬ 
lous  East. 

Then  as  the  U.  S.  back  tracked 
on  Palestine,  another  APN  map 
was  ready  for  page  forms.  It 
pictured  the  Holy  Land’s  rela¬ 
tion,  geographically  and  politi¬ 
cally,  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Since  September,  1939,  when 
its  first  backgrounder  spotlight¬ 
ed  Hitler’s  jab  into  Poland, 
APN’s  maps  not  only  have  trans¬ 
lated  graphically  the  headlines 
but  often  kept  a  skip  and  jump 
ahead  of  them. 

Subscribers  had  just  received 
a  map  of  the  eastern  front  when 
Germany  lashed  out  at  Russia 
and,  just  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
a  chart  of  our  Pacific  bases. 

APN  pioneered  the  new  con¬ 
cept  of  map-making  which  an¬ 
swered  America’s  war-whetted 
appetite  for  knowing  not  mere¬ 
ly  when  and  why  —  but  also 
where  and  how  —  news  takes 
place. 

Simple  geography-book  charts 
were  scrapp^.  Dramatic  new 
pictorial  maps  explained  the 
news  with  insets,  cartoons,  shad¬ 
ings  and  distorted  perspectives. 
Each  told  a  story. 

Eight  and  a  half  years — and 
almost  800  maps — later.  APN’s 
maps,  tightly  geared  to  spot 
happenings,  still  are  helping 
readers  unravel  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  world  affairs. 

Recent  issues  depicted  the 
Irish  elections,  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  debate,  our  air-defense 
plans,  atom  research  centers, 
and  Bizonia  and  Benelux. 


Jim  Williams,  left,  cuts  cake  and 
receives  congratulations  from 
Manchester  Boddy,  Los  Angeles 
News  publisher. 

ing  his  colorful  early  years  came 
the  characters  who  later  were 
to  people  his  famed  comic 
panels:  his  sloppy  soldiers, 

worry  wart  kids,  harried  moth¬ 
ers,  woebegone  machinists. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  he  returned 
east,  to  a  machine-shop  job  in 
Alliance.  Ohio,  that  he  first  tried 
to  sell  his  sketches.  He  sent 
them  to  NEA  in  Cleveland.  NEA 
quickly  hired  him. 

His  Out  Our  Way  panels  were 
26  years  old  last  month,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  more  than  1,000 
papers.  They  have  made  him 
prosperous  and  famous. 

Yet  once  he  told  a  friend: 

(Continued  on  page  551 


^  man.  cowhand.  cavalryman, 

boxer,  cop  and  machinist. 

The  years  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  mesas  gave  him  the 
Background  Map  Editor  Robert  droll  humor  and  the  leathery 
Cool  and  Head  Artist  Ed  Gunder  look,  the  squint  eyes  from  long- 
plan  an  AP  Newsfeatures  map.  looking,  that  still  brand  him  a 

real  honest-Injun  Westerner. 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  Mad-  From  the  folks  he  knew  dur- 
ison,  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 

Standard-Times  and  This  Week 
before  joining  APN  in  1942. 

He  wrote  The  World  This 
Week  review  page,  was  a  re¬ 
porter-feature  writer  in  AP’s 
London  bureau  in  1945-46  and 
since  his  return  has  edited  the 
maps. 

A  600-word  text  accompanies 
each  map.  Often  they  get  a 
spot-news  play. 

Many  of  the  subjects  and 
some  of  the  background  matter 
are  contributed  by  AP’s  Wash¬ 
ington  and  overseas  staffs. 


PAPER  DOLLY 


A  spring  tonic  lor  your  readers 


Maizie  and  Daisy  have  a 
song  in  their  hearts  that 
sweeps  away  gloom 
wherever  they  go.  They 
bring  your  public  broad 
comic  relief  at  its  merri* 
est/  in  a  cartoon  that's 
really  in  tune  with  the 
season  . . .  MOSTLY  MA> 
LARKY!  —  If  this  panel  is 
still  open  in  your  city, 
you'll  want  to  see  proofs 
and  prices  right  away. 


for  handling  large  newsprint  rolls,  2^" 
from  floor,  high  center  wheels  to  allow 
for  turning  of  roll. 


PRICE  $21.00 
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Is  your  town  safe  from  gangs 


This  manual  on  how  to  overcome  unethical,  itinerant 
and  coupon  photographic  practices,  advises  the 
ethical  photographers  in  your  town  and  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  area  served  by  your  newspaper,  to  warn  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  means  of  advertising.  It  recommends  the  use 
of  a  space  campaign,  for  which  mats  are  available — and 
a  supporting  program  of  radio  com¬ 
mercials,  for  which  scripts  are  provided. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


Typical  adt  available 


who  loot  with  the  lens? 


Such  an  operation  can  take  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  away 
from  your  neighbors  and 
OUT  OF  THE  COMMUNITY! 


Smart  men  head  up  "fly-by-night”  bands  of  itinerant 
and  coupon  photographers.  Often  slick  teams  invade 
a  town  or  district,  work  it  at  high  speed  and  depart 
with  the  spoils. 

Such  an  ac'tivity  can  come  to  your  locality  at  any  time 
.  .  .  even  now! 

BUT  it’s  an  operation  you  can  help  to  stop  in  its  tracks 
. . .  before  the  citizens  in  your  town  are  harmed  by  dis¬ 
appointment,  disillusionment  and  actual  money  loss. 
How  many  of  these  itinerants  operate  to  defraud  the 
public  —  how  they  can  cleverly  proceed  to  involve 
you  and  your  newspaper  to 
further  their  aims  — are 
disclosed  in  the  manual. 


"FOCUSING  ON  ETHICS”,  now  being  distributed 
to  members  of  The  Photographers’  Association  of 
America. 

For  your  information  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  this  manual.  It  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
methods  of  unethical  photographic  organizations. 
It  will  forearm  you  against  being  made  a  "cat’s-paw” 
by  them.  It  will  assist  you  in  getting  the  ethical  pho¬ 
tographers  of  your  locality  to  use  the  recommended 
advertising  in  your  newspaper  and  on  your  radio 
station  if  you  operate  one. 

Your  request  for  a  copy  of  "FOCUSING  ON  ETHICS” 
will  be  given  our  immediate  attention  and  there  is, 
of  course,  no  obligation. 
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CIRCULATION 


Rauck  Warns  Against 
Costly  Promotion 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  WARNING  that  many  circu¬ 
lation  managers  apparently 
overlook  the  fact  that  mainte¬ 
nance  Is  ^ually  as  important 
as  promotion  was  sounded  re¬ 
cently  by  Walter  R.  Rauck, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Rauck  raised  the  issue  of  big 
city  and,  in  some  cases,  smaller 
papers  reinstating  what  he 
termed  "wild  cat”  promotion 
schemes  to  boost  circulation  fig¬ 
ures.  He  contended  that  news¬ 
papers  can  do  better  by  main¬ 
taining  a  good  newspaper,  prop¬ 
erly  sold  and  distributed. 

Sees  Trouble  Ahead 
"With  expenses  still  mounting 
at  terrific  speed  and  continued 
indications  of  a  break  in  prices 
this  is  the  time  to  stop,  look  and 
listen,”  Rauck  told  Interstate 
circulators.  "Surely  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  have  another 
depression  to  bring  us  back  to 
sanity.” 

Rauck.  past  president  of 
ICMA,  took  to  task  those  news¬ 
papers  which  have  raised  their 
subscription  prices  to  meet  in¬ 
creased  costs  and  then  have 
"launched  a  wild  spending  orgy 
of  circulation  promotion.” 

He  pointed  out  that  readers, 
generally,  have  accepted  the 
five-cent  daily  and  15-cent  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  circulations  show^ 
little  or  no  loss  at  the  time  of 
price  increases  and  steady  gains 
a  little  later.  Present-day  pro¬ 
motion  methods,  in  many  cities, 
"border  on  dishonesty  consider- 
ering  what  subscribers  were 
told  when  the  price  was  in¬ 
creased,”  said  Rauck. 

Cites  Extravagant  Practices 
He  cited  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  of  "extravagant  prac¬ 
tices”  now  engaged  in  by  news¬ 
papers: 

“Pole  Boxes  or  honor  racks.  If 
15%  of  the  papers  are  stolen 
and  50%  paid  for,  credit  can  be 
taken  for  100%  or  for  all  papers 


Aluminum 
MOTOR  ROUTE 

UBES 


Immediate  Delivery! 


N.B.A.  prices  on 
.  ^  *i  these  lighter,  stronger 
tubes.  Also  on  carrier 
bags,  aprons,  collec- 
tion  books,  binders,  ad* 
mats,  idea  services,  etc. 
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so  placed  on  sale. 

“Motor  Routes — A  marked  re¬ 
vival  of  motor  routes  in  scat¬ 
tered  rural  territory  is  costing 
publishers  many  times  over  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected 
from  such  routes. 

“Mail  Subscriptions — Rates  as 
low  as  2c  per  copy  are  offered 
to  rural  route  patrons  for  pa¬ 
pers  with  a  5c  single  copy  price. 
A  barrage  of  sample  compies. 
circulars  and  expiration  notices 
are  used  to  obtain  and  maintain 
this  "low  revenue”  circulation. 

“Cut  Rates — With  a  5c  retail 
price  the  variance  in  wholesale 
rates  is  amazing,  not  just  be¬ 
tween  cities  but  even  on  the 
individual  newspaper.  These 
lower  wholesale  rates  can  be 
used  to  induce  newsdealers  to 
forget  to  take  credit  for  returns. 

“Bonuses  —  Generous  weekly 
or  monthly  bonuses,  of  cash  or 
merchandise,  are  being  offered 
to  distributors  for  circirulation 
increases,  in  addition  to  cash 
and  prizes  to  the  newspaper 
boys. 

“  ‘Mark  ups’ — Distributors’  or¬ 
ders  are  often  increased  or 
‘marked  up’  on  news  stories,  me¬ 
moirs  of  prominent  men,  etc., 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sales 
possibilities,  which  cause  very 
heavy  returns  of  unsold  copies. 

"Special  Sales  —  Many  news¬ 
papers  run  make-overs  for  sport 
events.  Holiday  editions.  Elec¬ 
tion  extras,  write-ups  on  cities 
in  suburban  territory,  conven¬ 
tion  editions,  etc.,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  distributors,  including 
newspaper  boys,  are  given  cut 
rates  or  bonuses. 

“Sample  Copies  —  The  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  sample  copies 
has  again  become  prevalent  the 
past  year  or  so.  Samples  by  the 
hundreds  are  delivered,  door-to- 
door,  in  each  territory  without 
proper  follow-up  by  a  solicitor. 

Favors  Productive  Promotion 

"I  would  not  have  you  believe, 
from  the  foregoing,  that  I  am 


opposed  to  circulation  promotion 
activities — far  from  it!  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  encouraging 
newspaper  boys  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  first  business  ven¬ 
tures,  but  not  by  continually 
giving  them  ‘something  for  noth¬ 
ing’  in  the  way  of  free  parties, 
banquets,  picnics,  door  prizes, 
etc.  Surely  it  is  far  better  train¬ 
ing  for  the  boys  to  have  them 
earn  these  treats  even  though 
the  effort  necessary  to  win  them 
is  small.” 

Rauck  pointed  out  that  when 
a  circulation  manager  squanders 
money  on  promotional  efforts  he 
must  have  one  of  two  objects  in 
mind :  ( 1 )  A  hope  to  secure  cir¬ 
culation  in  such  quantity  that 
the  increased  revenue  will  offset 
the  cost  of  getting  and  main¬ 
taining  it.  (2)  That  increased 
circulation  will  increase  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  to  the  extent  that 
advertising  can  pay  the  freight 
on  low  revenue  collected. 

Expense  vs.  Revenue 

NEED  for  accounting  standards 

to  help  determine  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  ratio  of  circula¬ 
tion  expense  to  circulation  rev¬ 
enue,  is  discussed  in  the  April 
ICMA  Bulletin. 

"Because  of  this  widespread 
inability  to  agree  on  what 
should  be  included  in  circula¬ 
tion  expense,”  states  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  “we  feel  that  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  1948  con¬ 
vention  should  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  establishment  of  a 
standard  circulation  accounting 
procedures.” 

The  article  contends  that  only 
after  a  newspaper  is  in  the 
hands  of  newspaperboys,  agents 
and  vendors  can  it  be  sold  and 
distributed  to  subscribers,  which 
is  the  circulation  department's 
responsibility.  Mailroom  costs, 
therefore,  should  be  borne  by 
both  the  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  reading  and 
advertising  content  of  the  paper. 

Carrier  Boy  Insurance 

OUR  recent  story  on  three 

newspapers  offering  accident 
insurance  to  carriers,  paid  for 
by  the  newspapers  rather  than 
by  the  boys,  has  caused  comment 
from  others  who  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  (E  &  P,  March  20, 
p.  52.) 

We  inadvertently  left  out  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  which 
on  March  1  covered  all  carriers 
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with  accident  insurance,  giving 
them  the  same  protection  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Louisiana  state 
workmen’s  compensation  law. 
The  Item  pays  the  entire  cost, 
according  to  James  Hay,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  who  reports  other 
Louisiana  dailies  are  planning  to 
provide  the  same  protection  to 
their  carriers  at  an  early  date. 
J.  H.  Galloway,  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal,  writes  the  Journal 
started  this  same  type  of  good 
will  promotion  with  its  carriers 
over  five  years  ago.  “Hickey- 
Mitchell  records  show  us  to  be 
the  first  in  the  county  with  24- 
hour  protection  for  carriers  at 
no  cost  to  the  boys,”  says  Gallo¬ 
way. 

Likewise,  H.  Nogle,  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  (Tex.)  News,  r  ports  that 
the  News  has  been  paying  the 
premium  on  similar  insurance 
for  its  carriers  for  over  two 
years,  under  a  policy  with  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Insurance  Co. 

A  Vote  for  H.  R.  5052 

CONGRESSMAN  Lyndon  B. 

Johnson  of  Texas  clearly 
pointed  out  the  independent  sta¬ 
tus  of  newspaperboys  and  ven¬ 
dors  in  recommending  passage 
of  H.R.  5052  in  opposition  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue’s 
proposal  that  such  contract  mer¬ 
chants  be  placed  under  the  So¬ 
cial-Security  Act.  Johnson  stat¬ 
ed,  in  part: 

“The  amount  of  old-age  bene¬ 
fits  tax  which  each  newspaper 
would  have  to  pay  would  be 
negligible  compared  with  the 
cost  of  keeping  records  on  it  and 
collecting  the  matching  tax  from 
the  newsboys.  On  many  boys 
who  work  a  week  and  then  quit, 
the  Government  would  collect 
about  20  cents  each — 10  cents 
from  the  newspaper  and  10  cents 
from  the  carrier.  It  would  take 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  regulations  and  book¬ 
keepers  and  detectives  to  keep 
track  of  the  accounts  and  per¬ 
sonnel  involved.” 

Most  Coxirteous  Carrier 

REX  M.  CASE,  JR.,  13-year-old 

Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post  car¬ 
rier  was  recently  named  winner 
of  the  paper’s  carrier  boy  cour¬ 
tesy  contest  in  which  the  Post 
received  1,700  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  nominating  their  favor¬ 
ite  carrier.  The  Post  awarded 
young  Case  a  $50  savings  bond. 
He  was  nominated  by  48  sub¬ 
scribers. 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
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THE  IMPENDING  NEGOTIATIONS  IN 
COAL  AND  STEEL-TWO  BIG  HANDS 
REACHING  FOR  YOUR  POCKETBOOK 


Keep  your  eye  on  the  current  crises  in  the  coal  and  steel  industries. 

For  whatever  happens  will  dh'ectly  and  almost  immediately  affect  you 
and  every  other  American  where  you  can  feel  it — in  the  pocketbook. 

The  demands  of  the  coal  and  steel  labor  barons  are  nothing  but  two  big: 
hands  reaching:  rig:ht  for  your  purse. 

If  they  are  met — if  a  wage  increase  in  any  form  is  granted  without  an 
accompanying  increase  in  production  per  man-hour  —  you  and  every 
other  American  will  pay  it  down  to  the  last  cent  or  better. 

Hecausc  no  matter  how  you  figure  it — to  increase  the  cost  of  producing 
coal  and  steel  without  increasing  the  supply  can  mean  only  that  you  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  coal,  more  for  steel  pi  oducts  and  more  for  almost 
everything  else  you  buy. 

The  price  of  coal  and  steel  affects  not  only  the  price  of  automobiles  and 
refrigerators  and  safety  pins — but  radios  and  dresses  and  hamburgers. 

That  is  why  an  increase  now  in  the  price  of  coal  and  steel  for  any  reason 
— is  unfair  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
prosperity.  If  we  are  to  end  our  present  crazy  inflation  and  keep  the  very, 
very  uneasy  peace  that  prevails  we  must  somehow  stabilize  our  economy. 

Another  general  wage  increase  in  any  industry  right  now  without  an 
increase  in  production  per  man-hour  is  nothing  else  but  a  general  price 
increase  that  will  reach  right  into  your  pocketbook  and  nowhere  else. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

April  8,  1948 
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PROMOTION 

Making  Friends  For  Town 
Enlarges  Customer  Area 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


TWO  excellent  examples  come 

to  hand  this  week  of  com¬ 
munity  service  promotions  by 
newspapers. 

One  is  a  series  of  large  ad¬ 
vertisements  run  by  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press 
in  its  Sunday  editions  promo¬ 
ting  the  Midland  Empire,  made 
up  of  parts  of  Missouri.  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  with 
St.  Joseph  just  about  in  the 
center. 

The  advertisements  are  no¬ 
table  because  they  prornote 
specific  things  to  do  or  things 
to  see  in  St.  Joseph.  Such  pro- 
motron,  of  course,  is  calculated 
to  bring  crowds  of  newcomers 
into  the  city,  to  the  joy  and 
profit  of  thie  local  merchants 
and  to  the  advantage  of  any 
civic  enterprise  depending  upon 
public  patronage. 

There  is  a  friendly,  neigh¬ 
borly  feel  about  these  ads,  each 
of  which  contains  a  message 
from  a  friendly,  neighborly 
character  called  Good  Joe  from 
St.  Jo.  In  each  of  the  ads, 
is  a  column  listing  the  civic 
and  business  leaders  who  join 
with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  sponsoring  the  ads. 

These  ads  ran  throughout 
1947,  and  are  now  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  a  booklet  for  wide 
and  general  distribution  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  along 
with  a  letter  from  that  organ¬ 
ization.  The  booklet  contains 
the  first  26  ads  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  stresses  the  theme 
that  St.  Joseph  belongs  to  the 
Midland  Empire  and  which  is 
designed  to  build  goodwill  for 
the  city  throughout  that  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Thie  other  promotion  is  by 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal  and  Capital.  It 
consists  of  a  24- page  picture 
booklet  published  by  the  news¬ 
papers  showing  some  really  ex¬ 
cellent  pictures  of  Topeka.  The 
booklet  is  titled  simply  “To¬ 
peka,”  and  carries  the  sub¬ 
caption,  “A  city  offering  un¬ 
usual  wholesome  living,  cultur¬ 
al  and  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties.” 

A  note  informs  that  the 
papers  mailed  25,000  of  these 
booklets  to  national  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  business  houses  through¬ 
out  Kansas. 

Impact 

A  stem  clinched  fist  jumps 
out  at  you  from  the  front  cover 
of  a  presentation  now  being 
distributed  by  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  and 
drives  home  into  your  con¬ 
sciousness  the  one  big  point, 
the  presentation  wants  to  get 
across..  Impact. 

That’s  the  title  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  too.  “Your  adver¬ 
tisements  can’t  have  impact,” 


the  first  page  tells  you,  “unless 
your  media  has  impact!”  And, 
forgiving  the  slight  grammat¬ 
ical  error,  that’s  the  point  the 
presentation  puts  across  in  a 
series  of  hard-hitting  pages. 

This  is  an  excellent  presenta¬ 
tion.  It  wastes  no  time,  each 
page  putting  over  its  point 
briefly  and  quickly.  It  covers 
the  Globe-Democrat’s  editorial 
and  news  achievements,  its  cir¬ 
culation  leadership,  its  adver¬ 
tising  accomplishments. 

An  interesting  series  of  pages 
in  the  presentaticn-spiral- 
bound  in  convenient  file  size — 
is  devoted  to  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat’s  advertising,  much  of 
which  has  attracted  national 
attention  and  some  of  which 
has  won  advertising  prizes. 

In  the  Bag 

Few  trade  paper  advertise¬ 
ments  in  recent  months  have 
been  as  interesting  as  one  Leo 
McGivena  has  done  for  Suc¬ 
cessful  Farming  magazine.  It’s 
captioned  “How  to  tell  a  hog,” 
and  is  illustrated  by  drawings 
of  the  rear  ends  of  eight  hogs. 
You  can  hardly  miss  it,  but  if 
you  have,  it’s  worth  your  while 
to  look  back  and  get  it. 

Mentioned  here  before,  but 
worth  another  mention  for  the 
excellent  consistency  with 
which  the  campaign  is  main¬ 
tained  is  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette’s  campaign, 
“Route  your  advertising  as  you 
route  your  salesmen.”  ’The  cam¬ 
paign  runs  in  trade  papers  as 
a  series  o*  fine  advertisements, 
and  is  carried  out  aiss  m  direct 
mail  folders  in  a  series  each  of 
which  is  devoted  to  a  specific 
product. 

One  of  the  best  newspaper 
campaigns  now  going  is  the 
New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s.  For  well  over  a  year 
now,  this  campaign  in  other 
New  York  newspapers  has 
been  getting  home  the  point 
that  “If  it’s  WT...it’8  WT— 
if  it’s  Worth  Telling  it’s  in  the 
World-Telegram.”  Currently 
the  campaign  is  plugging 
specific  news  stories  and  spec¬ 
ial  features  in  the  paper.  Ed 
B  a  y  o  1,  editorial  promotion 
manager  responsible  for  the 
campaign,  is  kept  hopping  to 
keep  his  ads  as  up-to-the- 
minute  as  the  headlines.  He  is 
able  to  do  this  by  advance 
preparation  of  an  ad  format 
into  which  last-minute  copy 
can  easily  be  ^dropped. 

Anti-Red  Book 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  —  The 
Gannett  Newspapers  have 
compiled  in  a  100-page  book¬ 
let  titled  “Our  Dam  against  the 
Red  Tide”  the  series  cf  articles 
written  by  L.  R.  Blanchard, 
general  executive  editor. 


Swim  Meet  Revived 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  is  reviving  its  City 
Swimming  Championships,  the 
first  of  which  was  held  in  19.‘12. 
The  contest  is  open  to  anyone 
from  seven  years  to  70  in  the 
four  classifications  of  age  groups 
in  which  persons  can  compete 
for  a  total  of  38  events,  19  each 
for  male  and  female  swimmers. 

Editor’s  Effort 
To  Aid  Theater 
Creates  Cireiis 

GAINESVILLE.  TEXAS— A. 
Morton  Smith.  44-year-old  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Gainesville  Daily 
Register,  is  known  in  h:s  home 
town  as  “The  Editor”,  but  else¬ 
where  in  Texas  and  through¬ 
out  the  nation  he  is  referred 
to  as  “the  mian  who  originated 
the  Gainesville  community 
circus.” 

Writing  in  “West  Texas  To¬ 
day”.  Bob  Murdoch  traces  the 
story  of  a  newspaperman’s 
hobby  which  became  the  com¬ 
munity’s  pasttime  and  gained 
national  notice  for  both. 

It  started  in  1930  when  the 
Gainesville  Little  Theater  found 
itself  with  a  $300  deficit.  Ed¬ 
itor  Smith  suggested  a  bur¬ 
lesque  circus  to  pay  off  the 
bills. 

The  idea  caught  on  and  the 
Gainesville  Community  Circus 
was  born.  Murdoch  relates.  It 
was  agreed  that  each  member 
of  the  circus  must  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Gainesville,  without 
professional  experience  and 
willing  not  only  to  furnish  an 
act.  but  also  his  own  costume 
and  rigging  without  pay. 

Today,  the  Gainesville  en¬ 
terprise  is  the  third  largest 
circus  in  America  in  nunmber  of 
performers  in  its  two-hour 
show.  It  owns  seven  tents,  in¬ 
cluding  a  big  top  which  cov¬ 
ers  30,000  feet  of  space,  seats 
3,000  persons,  half  a  dozen  or¬ 
namental  tableaux  wagons,  and 
two  air  calliopes. 

Since  1930,  the  circus  has 
given  237  performances  In 
more  than  50  cities  and  has 
drawn  more  than  475,000 
spectators. 

Although  Editor  Smith  trav¬ 
els  hundreds  of  miles  each 
year  to  view  performances  of 
professional  circuses  and  as 
the  top  hat  and  tails  announcer 
for  the  Gainesville  show,  he 
never  has  succumbed  to  the 
wanderlust  of  most  circus 
people.  Murdoch  relates. 

Wtih  Mrs.  Smith  and  their 
two  sons.  Dan.  15.  and  Jerry. 
13.  he  resides  at  the  same  home 
in  (Gainesville  where  he  was 
born.  Nov.  7.  ’”03. 

♦ 

‘New  Profliiets’ 

More  than  1,000  new  products 
and  services  gathered  in  a  na¬ 
tionwide  survey  of  manufac¬ 
turers  have  just  been  compiled 
into  an  80-page  “New  Products” 
booklet  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

EDITOR  & 


Kieckhefer  Wins 
Farm  Editorial 
Award  of  ?500 

DES  MOINES,  la.  —  Winners 
in  the  second  annual  Wallaces’ 
Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead 
competition  for  the  best  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  editorial  of 
1947  “interpreting  the  farmer  to 
the  city”  have  been  announced. 

Top  award  of  $500  goes  to 
Erwin  W.  Kieckhefer,  assistant 
to  the  editorial  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 
The  Tribune  {‘“self  will  receive 
a  bronze  plaque. 

“Blue  Ribbon”  certificates 
and  cash  prizes  of  $250  each  go 
to  John  M.  Harrison.  as.sn'’i"te 
editor  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
and  Charles  P.  Ives,  associate 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 

Kieckhefer  received  a  $250 
“Blue  Ribbon”  for  1946. 

In  announcing  the  winners, 
Dante  M.  Pierce,  publisher  of 
Wallaces’  Farmer  and  Iowa 
Homestead,  explained  that  the 
“purpose  of  the  award  is  to 
recognize  contributions  by  big- 
city  newspapers  toward  better 
urban  understanding  of  farmers 
and  their  problems.”  Compe¬ 
tition  was  open  to  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  in  cities 
of  300,000  or  more 

Kieckhefer  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  in  1936.  Later 
he  worked  in  United  Press 
bureaus  in  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  before  joining  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
in  1941  as  farm  and  business 
editor.  He  was  awarded  a 
fellowship  by  the  Nieman 
Foundation  for  1942-43. 

♦ 

Hunting  &  Fishing 
Writers  Plan  Meet 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y  — More 
than  500  hunting  and  fishing 
writers,  including  representa¬ 
tives  from  Canada,  Cuba  and 
Mexico,  are  planning  to  attend 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America,  which  opens  in  the 
Hotel  Seneca  here,  June  14. 

J.  Hammond  Brown  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  president  of  the 
group  and  outdoor  editor  for 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  made 
program  arrangements  on  a 
visit  here  recently.  He  also  met 
with  members  of  the  local 
committee  lined  up  by  Co- 
chairmen  Elmer  Messner  and 
Howard  Kemp,  outdoor  writ¬ 
ers  for  the  Times-Uniori  and 
Democrat  St  Chronicle  respec¬ 
tively. 

New  Toronto  Plant 

Toronto  Daily  Star  is  build¬ 
ing  a  new  production  plant 
for  the  Sunday  edition,  the 
Toronto  Star  Weekly,  on  the 
Toronto  waterfront.  'The  new 
plant  will  be  one  story  above 
ground  and  will  house  presses 
and  production  departments. 
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Worcester  Strides  Ahead 


Industrial 

Employment 

and  Wages 
(During  1947) 


Industrial  Employment  Rose 


5.2* 


Industrial  Wages 
($95,234,000)  Went  Up 


18.4* 


Average  Weekly  Industrial 
Wages  ($52.74)  Climbed 


12.5* 


(and  in  January  1948  reached 
$55.37  —  the  second  highest 
average  of  all  nine  major  cities 
in  Massachusetts  for  13  con¬ 
secutive  months) 


Syndicate  News 

continued  from  page  50 


“My  kids  think  I’m  just  a  dumb 
cartoonist  and  don't  realize  I 
could  still  earn  my  day's  pay 
at  a  lathe.” 

On  his  birthday  last  week, 
more  than  500  wires  and  let¬ 
ters  from  editors  and  fans 
poured  into  Jim  R.  Williams’ 
San  Marino,  Calif.,  home,  and 
of  his  60  years  he  said: 

"I’ve  had  a  lot  of  fun.” 

Feature  Notes 

CARTOONIST  Bill  Mauldin’s 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
contract  expires  this  week,  and 
he  says  he’ll  take  a  two  or  three- 
month  vacation  before  deciding 
his  future  plans.  His  last  cap¬ 
tion  read:  “The  above  charac¬ 
ters  have  gathered  to  tell  you 
we’re  tired  and  going  fishing.” 
The  panel  showed  Mauldin’s 
cast:  the  brats,  Willie,  Joe,  the 
Armchair  Warrior,  the  Senator 
and  a  white-hooded  character 
labeled  The  Louse. 

Now  in  Palestine.  George 
Fielding  Eliot,  New  York  Post 
Syndicate  foreign  analyst,  will 
return  to  the  U.  S.  via  Syria, 
Turkey,  Egypt  and  Italy. 

The  postman  rang  more  than 
twice  for  Paul  Gallico.  After 
he  urged  readers,  in  his  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate  column,  to 
write  Congress  urging  wage 
boosts  for  mail  carriers,  grateful 
postmen  sped  him  more  than 
lOOO  letters,  two  giant  postcards 
and  a  five-foot  long  scroll  signed 
by  most  of  Boston’s  PO  workers. 
■ 

Artist  Accompanies 
Drought  Expedition 

San  Francisco — A  staff  artist, 
a  writer  and  a  leg-man  sallied 
forth  from  here  and  obtained  a 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  series 
on  the  California  drought. 

Plans  had  been  laid  to  fly  in 
a  cameraman,  but  these  were 
abandoned  and  the  sequence  of 
14  stories  obtained  in  17  days  of 
travel  relied  entirely  on  the 
sketches  of  Howard  Brodie  for 
illustration. 

The  plan  resulted  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  dividend  from  a  side  trip 
to  report  conditions  in  two  mi¬ 
grant  camps  discovered  off  the 
main  highways.  Gifts  of  sup¬ 
plies,  food,  clothing  and  casn 
poured  into  the  Chronicle  for 
the  migrants. 

Stanton  Delaplane,  Pulitzer 
Award  winner,  did  the  writing. 
Brodie.  Chronicle  staff  artist 
since  1935  except  for  sideline  ex¬ 
cursions  to  New  York  and  to 
four  years  of  war,  drew  20  pen 
and  ink  impressions.  George 
Voigt,  who  entered  newspaper- 
ing  with  a  diploma  from  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps’  combat  correspon¬ 
dents  battlefront  course,  did  the 
legwork. 


Tap  these  gains  with  thorough  advertising 
coverage  in  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
—  daily  circulation  in  excess  of  1 40,000; 
Sunday  over  100,000. 
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Inferfype  Presents 


ADDITIONS 


To  Its  Type  Families 


ABabccle234 

30  Pt.  Futura  Demibold  Oblique 

ABC  abed  123 

30  Pt.  Bodoni  Italic 

AB  abode  23 

36  Pt.  Bodoni  Bold  Italic  No.  2 

ABCabcdefg234 

30  Pt.  Cairo  Condensed 

AB  abede  123 

36  Pt.  Cairo  Condensed 


ABCD  abcdetgh  123 

18  Pt.  Cairo  Bold  Italic 

ABC  abede  123 

24  Pt.  Cairo  Buld  Italic 

ABabcde234 

30  Pt.  Cairo  Bold  Italic 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZA  12345 
ABCOEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA  1  2345 

6  Pt.  De  Luxe  Gothic  Li|;ht  Cond.  with  Med.  Cond. 

ABCDErGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZABCOEF  I  2345 
ABCOEFGHIJKLHNOPgRSTUVWXYZABCOEF  1  2345 

6  Pt.  De  Luxe  Gothic  Liuht  Condensed  A 
with  Medium  Condensed  A 

AlCDCreHIJKtMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAaCOCrSHIJK  I  ai4S 
AlCDCrOHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXrZAICOEFaHIJK  I  214S 

6  Pt.  De  Luxe  Gothic  Liuht  Condensed  B 
with  Medium  Condensed  B 

ASCDCrBHUKLMNaPgSSTUVWXYrABCOCfGHIJKLMNOPgA  ISS4S 
AeeoSraMIJKLMNOPgRSTUVWXTZABCDCFeHIJSLHNOPgR  1SS4S 

6  Pt.  De  Luxe  Gothic  LiRht  Condensed  C 
with  Medium  Condensed  C 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO  abcdefEhljklmnopqrstuYwxyz  12345 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO  abcdefghljklmnopqrstuvwxyz  12345 

8  Pt.  Alternate  tiothic  No.  I  with  Vo^iue  Bold  Cond. 

ABCDEFGHIJKL  abcdcfghijklninopqrstuvwxyz  I234S 
ABCDEFGHIJKL  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz  12345 
6  Pt.  Vojfue  Bold  Dual  Alignment 

ABCDEF  abcdefghijkimnopqrst  12345 
ABCDEF  abcdefghijkimnopqrst  12345 

10  Pt.  Vogue  with  Obli(|ue 

ABCDE  abcdefghiikimno  12345 
ABODE  abcdefghljklmno  12345 

12  Pt.  Vogue  with  Oblique 

ABCD  abcdefghijkim  12345 
ABCD  abcdefghijklm  12345 

14  Pt.  Vogue  with  Oblhiue 

ABCD  abedefghij  123 

30  Pt.  Vogue  Condensed 

ABCabcdefl23 

36  Pt.  Vogue  Condensed 

ABCDE  abcdefghijkl  12345 

ABCDE  abcdefghijkl  12345 

12  Pt.  Itegal  No.  2A  with  Cairo  Bold  No.  2 

ABCDEF  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv  12345 
ABCDEF  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv  12345 

8  Pt.  CheltuDian  Medium  with  Italic 

ABCDEFG  abcdefghijkim  123 
ABCDEFG  abcdefghijkim  123 

18  Pt.  Cheltonian  Bold  Extra  Condeneed  with  Italic 

AB  abede  23 

36  Pt.  Cheltonian  Medium 


AB abede 234 

30  Pt.  Futura  Medium 

AB  abede  234 

30  Pt.  Futura  Medium  Oblique 

ABCD  abedefg  1 23 

30  Pt.  Futura  Medium  Condensed 

ABCobcdefg  123 

30  Pt.  Futura  Bold  Condensed 

ABCDEFG  abcdefghijkl  123 

ABCDEFG  abcdefghijkl  1 23 

18  Pt.  Futura  Bold  Cond.  with  Medium  Cond.  No.  2 

ABCDab(defghijkM23 
ABCD  abcdefghijkl  123 

24  Pt.  Futura  Bold  Cond.  with  Medium  Cond.  No.  2 

ABC  abedefg  234 
ABC  abedefg  234 

24  Pt.  Futura  Demibold  with  Oblique 

ABCD  abedef  ghi  234 
ABCD  abedefghi  234 

18  Pt.  Futura  Bold  with  Oblique 

ABC  abede  234 
ABC  abede  234 

24  Pt.  Futura  Bold  with  Oblique 
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Equipment  Review  Section 


Is  the  Airbrush  An  Asset 
In  Newspaper  Art? 


By  Christian  Jensen 
Salt  Lake  Tribnne  Art  Staff 


IS  THE  airbrush  a  saint  or  a 

devil? 

Is  it  an  asset  or  hindrance? 

Will  it  bring  newspaper  art 
to  greater  heights  of  beautiful 
reproduction,  or,  will  it  mess 
things  up  in  general? 

At  various  times  I  talked 
with  artists,  editors  and  en¬ 
gravers  about  the  use  of  the 
airbrush  in  newspaper  art.  The 
opinions  they  expressed  were 
mixed.  Some  editors  seemed  to 
think  the  use  of  the  airbrush 
destroyed  or  marred  interesting 
backgrounds  and  tended  to  give 
the  photographs  an  artificial 
aonearance.  Most  artists  were 
deflnitelv  in  favor  of  airbrush- 
ing 

Engravers  Cite  Hazard 

A  few  engravers  stated  that 
airbrushing  created  reproduc¬ 
tion  hazards.  That  where  the 
color  was  brushed  on  too  thin¬ 
ly  the  camera  could  not  pick 
up  the  gradation  properly.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  a  blended  ef¬ 
fect,  the  background  would 
break  abruptly,  resulting  in  too 
steep  gradations.  Heavy  air- 
brushing  would  “kill”  anything 
beneath  it. 

Of  course,  if  these  statements 
had  been  unanimous,  there 
would  be  nothina  to  do  but 
throw  out  the  airbrush.  But 
other  opinions  would  be  just 
the  opposite. 

In  view  of  these  conflicting 
statements.  I  polled  editors, 
artists  and  engravers  of  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers.  The  oaoers 
were  chosen  with  no  thought 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  used 
airbrushing. 

The  answers  I  received 
from  this  poll  were  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Not  one  of  them  raid  a 
single  thing  against  the  air¬ 
brush.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
statements  were  empsatic  in 
favor  of  the  airbrush. 

French  Voices  Keynote 

The  keynote  of  the  whole 
set  of  statements  is  summed  up 
in  the  letter  of  C.  Oliver 
French,  editorial  art  director, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  when  he 
states: 

“I  believe  the  airbrush  has 
a  definite  place  in  a  newspaper 
art  department  for  retouching 
photographs.  For  any  news¬ 
paper  that  has  many  photos  to 
put  through  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  it  is  invaluable,  just 
as  the  typewriter  speeds  the 
reporter’s  work. 

“Too  much  airbrushing  can 


easily"  ruin  a  photograph  but 
an  experienced  man  can  very 
quickly  take  out  a  background, 
blend  down  bad  shadows,  or 
separate  dark  copy  so  that  it 
will  reproduce  well  without 
being  detected  in  the  printed 
paper. 

“The  airbrush  can  never  re¬ 
place  hand  work  entirely  but 
we  find  that  the  proper  com¬ 
bination  is  the  solution  to  speed 
in  photo  retouching.” 

Elaborating  on  this  is  the 
following  statement: 

“The  Star  and  Tribune  pa¬ 
pers  have  used  the  airbrush 
with  good  results  for  the  past 
20  years. 

“i  will  readily  admit  that 
in  many  cases  pictures  are 
sometimes  over-.eirbrushed.  but 
with  the  present  use  of  strip- 
film  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ments,  the  general  results  are 
better  than  if  no  airbrushing 
was  done.  If  the  artist  gets  to 
know  his  reproduction  prob¬ 
lems,  he  can  hit  a  happy  medi¬ 
um  and  improve  most  pictures. 

Try  for  Tone  Separation 

“We  on  the  Star  and  Tribune 
try  for  separations  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tones  rather  than  take 
out  full  backgrounds.  We  very 
definitely  like  the  airb-ush.” — 
John  Mathews,  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

The  art  director  of  another 
large  paper  has  this  to  sav: 

“fWe)  use  three  different 
makes.  We  have  14.  use  '12, 
hold  two  for  any  to  be  re¬ 
paired. 

“  ( 4  irbrushes)  are  much 
FASTEK  than  trying  to  wash 
in  bv  hand.  Al.'o  can  recede 
background  and  still  retain  the 
eharacter  of  same.  Also,  must 
be  a  good  reason  when  the 
maioritv  of  all  large  and  me¬ 
dium  newspapers  have  been 
using  airbrushes  for  35  years 
or  more. 

“Many  advantages  too  num- 
ern”s  to  mention. 

“Only  time  airbrush  will 
mess  things  up  Is  in  the  wrong 
hands.  First  principle. 

“.Mso.  must  understand  val¬ 
ues  and  reproduction.” — Edwin 
^t.J.  Fry.  editorial  art  dii-ector. 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

*A  Necessary  Adjunct’ 

Shorter,  but  very  definitely 
to  the  point,  is  the  statement 
of  Richard  F.  Crandell,  picture 
ed'tor  of  the  Herald-Tribune. 
He  says,  regarding  the  air¬ 


brush:  ‘A  Necessary  adjunct  in 
newspaper  art.” 

No  one  can  help  but  admire 
the  fine  reproduction  of  art  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  therefore,  carries 
a  lot  of  weight. 

“The  Tribune  editorial  art 
department  uses  five  retouch¬ 
ers.  They  all  use  the  airbrush. 
We  think  the  airbrush  is 
necessary  when  correctly  used 
to  save  a  poor  picture  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost  in 
newspaper  reproduction. 

“Some  retouchers  overwork 
their  copy,  thereby  losing  the 
photographic  quality  of  the 
picture.  I  think  a  really  good 
photograph  does  not  need  any¬ 
thing.  Hand  retouching  done 
with  limited  time  is  crude.” — 
Hugh  Cash,  art  manager  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

"The  only  engraver  to  answer 
is,  happily,  on  the  side  of  the 
airbrush  and  the  artist. 

“It  is  my  opinion,”  he  says, 
“most  backgrounds  reproduce 
better  by  airbrush  than  by 
hand  painting.  We  use  it  for 
smoothness.” — Homer  H.  Crone, 
engraving  superintendent,  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

That  the  airbrush  is  not 
solely  responsible  for  good  re¬ 
production  is  brought  out  in  a 
statement  by  Marshall  E.  Sau¬ 
ers,  editorial  art  department 
head,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines. 
He  says: 

“Believe  our  art  work  better 
in  the  use  of  the  airbrush. 
Feel  it  is  the  better  medium 
in  breaking  up  the  blacks  than 
trying  to  blend  with  the  com¬ 
mon  hand  brush.  Also  it  is 
faster,  and  after  18  years  of 
using  one,  would  be  absolutely 
lost  without  it. 

“Should  the  cut  muddy  up 
in  the  reproduction,  one  can¬ 
not  solely  condemn  the  air¬ 
brush  as  there  are  mechanical 
difficulties  envolved.” 

Subtle  Tone  Corrections 

Carrying  on  the  same  theme: 

“With  it  one  is  able  to  make 
subtle  tone  corrections  and 
avoid  that  retouched  look  or 
hard  line  effect.  It  enables  one 
to  subdue  the  background  and 
minor  factors  where  necessary 
and  accentuates  the  important 
or  news  interest  of  a  photo 
without  acquiring  a  fake  or 
flat  look. 

"It  can  also  be  used  as  an 
aid  in  building  up  a  picture  of 
questionable  quality  into  good 
copy.  The  airbrush  cannot  do 
the  whole  job,  but  as  an  aid 


in  turning  out  snappy,  natural 
copy  it  is  indispensable.  Its  de¬ 
tailed  uses  are  too  nun.erous 
to  mention  here. 

“Remember  the  air’orush  is 
only  as  good  as  its  operator.  It 
is  not  a  magic  wand.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  artist  it  is 
a  joy  to  behold.  In  the  hands 
of  an  inept  person  or  novice 
it  can  produce  some  startling 
*  and  weird  effects. 

“The  airbrush  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  engravers,  ster¬ 
eotypers  or  pressmen  will  not 
make  mistakes.”  —  Harry  C. 
Rasmussen,  director  of  art  de¬ 
partment,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 

All  of  these  statements  are 
worded  differently  and  each  of 
them  brings  out  some  original 
thought.  However,  there  are 
several  points  of  similarity  in 
each.  One  is,  the  artist  should 
know  the  fundamentals  of  re¬ 
production  to  do  good  retouch¬ 
ing.  Second,  complete  mastery 
is  necessary  to  produce  the 
best  results  with  the  airbrush. 
Third,  not  all  bad  art  should 
be  laid  to  the  use  of  the  air¬ 
brush. 

But  the  most  important 
point  brought  out  in  this  poll 
is  the  fact  that  the  airbrush 
is  indispensable  in  good  news¬ 
paper  art. 

♦ 

Kamb  at  Utica 

Oscar  W.  Kamb,  former  as¬ 
sistant  foreman  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union,  has 
been  named  general  foreman 
of  the  composite  room  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  succeeding  the 
late  Fred  Fleischman. 

♦ 

In  ATF  Post 

Herbert  F.  Mergenthaler  has 
been  elected  assistant  treasur¬ 
er  of  American  Type  Founders, 
Inc.,  and  American  Type 
Founders  Sales  Corp. 
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Equipment  Review 

Copy  Scaling 
Devices  Assist 
All  On  Makeup 

Recognizing  the  needs  of 
the  publishing  industry  to 
ehminate  waste  in  typesetting 
— the  numerous  advertising 
corrections,  editorial  overset, 
etc. — engineers,  art  directors 
and  inventive  editors  have 
readied  several  new  types  of 
proportioning  rules  for  the 
market. 

Some  of  the  newly  devel¬ 
oped  gadgets,  long  sought  by 
ad  layout  men  and  type  art¬ 
ists,  have  special  application 
to  the  men  in  the  editorial 
departments  of  newspapers 
who  are  charged  with  the 
duties  of  makeup  and  copy 
control. 

Rainsford  J.  Winslow,  27, 
editor  of  the  weekly  Ft.  Mor¬ 
gan  (Colo.)  Herald,  has  come 
up  with  a  combination  slide 
rule  and  calculating  device 
which  many  an  editor  will 
cherish. 

“There  just  wasn’t  such  a 
gadget  on  the  market,  so  I 
decided  to  design  one,”  said 
Winslow. 

While  the  ideas  combined  in 
the  gadget  are  not  new,  the 
fact  that  so  many  features  are 
incorporated  into  one  tool 
does  make  it  valuable  to  inen 
and  women  in  the  publishing 
field. 

The  Mul-T-Rul,  the  trade 
name  Winslow  has  given  his 
product,  can  be  used  in  com¬ 
puting  proportions  of  cuts 
from  photos;  it  can  aid  in  fig¬ 
uring  how  many  lines  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  of  type  will  fit  on  a 
page;  and  it  will  assist  edi¬ 
tors  and  advertising  men  and 
women  in  transfering  words 
into  type. 

There  is  also  an  inch  scale, 
a  pica  scale,  an  agate  line 
scale,  and  a  point  scale  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  rule.  It  is  six  and 
u  .’.all  inches  long  and  one 
and  a  half  inches  wide. 

Winslow  started  his  jour¬ 
nalism  training  while  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  95th  Infantry  divi- 


Field  Triangulator  designed  by 
Howell  T.  Young  (537  E.  88  St. 
NYC)  masks,  s-ales  and  tri¬ 
angulates  copy.  Pi'ture  editor 
can  use  it  to  determine  crop¬ 
ping  and  to  keep  all  copy  in 
same  proportion  for  engraver. 
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Rainsford  J.  Winslow  holds  a 
large  model  of  his  Mul-T-Rul 
while  Mrs.  Winslow  shows  the 
market  size. 

sion,  where  he  handled  pub¬ 
licity  for  his  regiment.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver  a  year  ago.  He 
served  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Fitzsimons  General  hos¬ 
pital  newspaper  in  Denver  for 
six  months  and  became  editor 
of  the  Ft.  Morgan  weekly  last 
August. 

An  automatic  proportioning 
rule  announced  by  the  Empco 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J.  is  essentially 
two  instruments  in  one:  a  lin¬ 
ear  rule  and  an  automatic 
proportion  calculator,  unique 
in  that  it  requires  no  measur¬ 
ing  of  copy  and  no  transfer¬ 
ring  or  transposing  of  figures. 
It  eliminates  the  errors  at¬ 
tendant  upon  grappling  with 
diagonals,  logarithmic  scales, 
charts,  slide  rules,  wheels  and 
discs. 

Instead  of  measuring  the 
copy,  the  user  merely  lays  the 
Rule  on  the  copy  and  sets 
these  indicators  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  dimensions  of  the  copy, 
the  black  indicator  at  the  long 
dimension  and  the  red  at  the 
short.  Assuming  these  to  be  9 
and  3  respectively,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  black  indicator  to 
12  will  automatically  advance 
the  red  to  4,  or  shifting  of  the 
black  to  6  will  automatically 
move  the  red  to  2,  the  origi¬ 
nal  3  to  1  p  oportion  being 
ma'ntained. 

The  Rule  is  placed  on  the 
layout  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  layout  are  set  on  the  Rule. 
The  latter  is  then  placed  on 
the  copy.  Movement  of  the 
black  indicator  will  then  show 
whether  the  copy  is  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  lay¬ 
out,  and  if  it  is  not,  where  it 
may  be  accurately  cropped  to 
make  it  fit. 

Percentage  of  reduction  or 
enlargement  may  easily  be 
found,  and  the  Rule  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  in  grouping  copy 
for  photographing  at  the  same 
focus. 

The  instrument  is  20%”  long 
and  I’i"  wide. 

A  new  pocket-size  “Select- 
A-Type,”  manufactured  by 
Craftsman  Type,  of  Dayton, 
O.,  scales  instantly  any  of 
more  than  650  different  sizes 
and  styles  of  type.  It  is  so 
engineered  that  its  user  mere¬ 
ly  registers  two  arrows  (the 


size  of  type  with  the  style  of 
type)  to  obtain  his  character 
count  reading  for  any  meas¬ 
ure  from  5  to  36  picas. 

Several  features  of  this  new 
type-scaling  device  were  not 
contemplate  in  its  early 
stages  by  its  inventors.  First 
of  these  is  an  exclusive,  auto¬ 
matic,  cross-indexing  feature 
which  shows  the  operator  at 
a  glance,  once  he  has  a  read¬ 
ing  on  a  certain  size  and  style 
of  type,  the  many  other  sizes 
and  styles  of  type  that  have 
the  same  character  count.  An¬ 
other  feature  permits  the  use 
of  Select-A-Type  in  Reverse. 
This  shows  the  user  the  many 
type  faces  that  will  fit  a  given 
layout  when  the  number  of 
copy  characters  are  known. 

Aperture  Control 
Cuts  Clock  Watch 

American  Type  Founders 
Sales  Corp.  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
has  acquired  exclusive  world 
rights  for  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  the  Lens-O- 
Matic  Halftone  Aperture  Con¬ 
trol. 

Lens-O-Matic  enables  the 
photoengraver  and  offset-litho¬ 
grapher  to  obtain  every  tone  in 
the  original  copy  from  brilliant 
highlight  to  deep  shadow  detail. 
The  control  is  scientifically  and 
mathematically  designed  to 
close  the  lens  aperture  at  the 
proper  speed  for  every  tone. 

Operation  consists  of  simply 
pushing  a  single  button  after 
setting  the  lens  at  the  proper 
highlight  stop.  The  Lens-O- 
Matic  automatically  turns  on 
the  arc  lamps,  makes  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  exposure,  turns 
off  the  lights,  and  returns  the 
lens  aperture  to  the  original 
position. 

The  control  can  be  used  with 
any  correct  camera  exposure 
system  on  either  wet  plate,  dry 
plate  or  film,  according  to 
ATF. 

Lens-O-Matic  releases  the 
skilled  wo»-kman  from  the 
necp'-sity  of  sp''n't''p"  imp’-o- 
duefve  t'me  "'atchinv  the 
"lock  while  making  halftone 
exposu:  es. 

♦ 

Camera  Composing 
Offered  in  Boston 

“Camera  Composition,”  a 
photo-mechanical  process  which 
promises  “hand  lettering  at  the 
"o.st  of  type.”  is  hein't  ’’ntro- 
duc°d  in  New  Ep<jla"d  by 
Modern  Blue  Print  Co.,  51 
Cornhill.  Boston. 

Camera-composed  lettering  is 
being  offered  in  a  vnde  va"iety 
of  more  than  50  d'snlav  and 
script  styles,  available  in 
straight  lines,  slants,  erves  o’* 
circles;  in  reverse  and  in  al’ 
types  of  prespective  Final 
nnnts,  sharp  and  black,  are  on 
glossy  photographic  paper, 
ready  for  reproduction  by  any 
process.  One-day  service  is 
provided  on  ordinary  orders. 
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Rockford  Papers 
Using  New  Press 

Climaxing  an  expansion  pro¬ 
ject  begun  July  1C,  1946,  Rock¬ 
ford,  (Ill.)  Consolidated  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Register-Republic  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  changed  over  last 
month  to  a  high  speed  Scott 
press  from  a  Goss  press 
which  had  printed  Rockford 
newspapers  since  1929. 

Switch  to  the  new  press 
also  marked  the  migration  of 
sterotyping  and  mailroom 
equipment  from  an  old  river 
level  floor  location  to  a  two- 
story  addition  to  the  News 
Tower,  home  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  since  1932. 

Two  1,630-gallon  ink  tanks 
and  a  lowerator  for  heavy 
rolls  of  newsprint  have  been 
installed. 

♦ 

5  Dailies  Await 
Fairchild  Machine 

Five  New  England  daily 
newspapers  have  made  plans  to 
install  the  photo-electric-en¬ 
graving  machine  of  the  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument 
Co. 

Taunton  Gazette,  Greenfield 
Recorder  -  Gazette,  Lawrence 
Telegram  -  Republican  and 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  are  awaiting 
installation. 

Bangor  News,  largest  paper 
in  Maine,  also  expects  its  ma¬ 
chine  shortly. 

♦ 

Plant  Expansion 

The  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Building  Ordinance  Board  of 
Review  has  granted  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.  an  exception 
to  the  building  codes  to  permit 
the  addition  of  a  fourth  fioor 
to  the  block-long  newspaper 
plant.  The  proposed  fourth 
floor  will  house  an  FM  radio 
station,  offices  and  a  large  au¬ 
ditorium. 

♦ 

McMahon  Heads  No.  1 

James  J.  McMahon,  New 
York  Mirror  stereotyper  for  16 
years,  is  the  new  president  of 
Local  No.  1,  International 
Stereotypers’  and  El°ctrotypers’ 
Union.  No.  I  is  the  largest 
stereo  union  in  the  u-nr’-’ 


Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
Building,  as  it  appears  with 
two  additional  floors.  Adver¬ 
tising  occupies  fifth  floor. 
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7^  SCOTT  UNIT 

that  has  proved  itself  to  be 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


The  design  is  clean  cut,  embodies  modern 
engineering  practice  and  conserves  space. 
Publishers  prefer  alloy  forged  steel  gears  and 
especially  a  design  which  allows  rapid  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  working  parts.  Visit  our  plant  and 
see  presses  in  quantity  production. 
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Equipment  Revietc 
Oregon  Journal 
Presses  Painted 
Kicli,  Dark  Bine 

Unique,  so  far  as  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  and  its 
color  consultant  know,  is  the 
color  treatment  of  the  new 
million  dollar  16  -  unit  Hoe 
press  which  has  been  installed 
in  the  Journal  building. 

The  normal  color  supplied 
by  the  manufacturers 
is  battleship  gray  and  the 
press  receives  one  coat  of 
paint  at  the  factory  and  paint 
is  shipped  to  the  buyer  for  an¬ 
other  coat  to  be  applied  after 
the  press  has  been  erected. 

Julian  E.  G  a  r  n  s  e  y,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  who  outlined 
the  color  scheme  for  the  new 
Journal  plant  a  year  ago,  was 
recently  in  Portland  for  a  final 
check-up  as  the  building  nears 
completion. 

For  the  presses  he  chose  a 
rich,  dark  blue,  accented  by 
vermilion  columns  in  the 
pressroom.  This  noble  shade 
of  blue,  he  says,  is  at  least 
cheerful,  comfortable  to  t  h  e 
eyes  and  a  good  contrast  for 
the  white  newsprint. 

“There  is  no  particular  rea¬ 
son  why  pressmen  should  be 
further  depressed  by  an  un¬ 
pleasant  color,”  he  added. 

The  outside  of  the  new  Jour¬ 
nal  building  will  be  a  light,' 
worm  beige.  Dark  green  win¬ 
dow-sashes  and  a  lighter 
green  on  the  tiers  between  the 
windows  of  the  two  upper 
floors  add  contrast  and  tie  in 
with  the  traditional  color 
scheme  of  the  Journal. 

Panels  of  verde  antique 
marble  outline  the  entrance, 
the  rich  green  marble  being 
carried  up  through  the  second 
floor  and  into  the  vestibule. 
The  terrazzo  floor  in  the  lobby 
will  employ  black  and  green 
marble  chips  set  in  medium 
green  cement.  The  lobby  will 
be  open — no  walls,  with  light, 
natural  finish  wood  counters, 
topped  with  gray  green 
formica. 
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New  officers  of  Northwest 
Mechancial  Conference:  Seated, 
Joseph  J.  Cory,  first  vp,  St. 
Paui  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press; 
Charles  R.  McGuirer.  presi¬ 
dent,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune;  standing,  Henry 
Magnus,  secretary-treasurer, 
Minneapolis  Times;  and  Ver¬ 
non  G.  Eck,  second  vp..  Dun- 
woody  Institute. 

Plant  Opened 
At  Midland,  Tex. 

Thousands  of  Midland  and 
West  Texas  residents  visited 
the  new  plant  of  the  Midland 
(Tex)  Reporter-Telegram 
when  Publisher  James  N.  Al¬ 
lison  and  staff  marked  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  new  building  re¬ 
cently. 

The  paper  also  observed  the 
occasion  with  a  nine-section 
130-oage  special  edition. 

Allison,  who  purchased  the 
paper  in  1940,  spent  14  years 
with  the  Associated  Press  in 
the  Midwest  before  going  to 
Midland. 

The  50  by  140  feet  brick 
building  houses  a  16-page  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  press.  The  ocner 
is  located  now  where  the 
first  Midland  newspaper,  the 
Staked  Plains,  was  published 
in  1886, 

♦ 

Diamonds  for  Him 

Henry  P.  Hoefner,  operator 
for  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  recently  received  his  25- 
vear  service  pin  with  five  dia¬ 
monds.  Hoefner  has  been  a 
printer  since  he  was  16. 


Method  Given 
For  Line-Halftone 
Yf  itli  Reverses 

The  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor  method  of  handling  com¬ 
bination  line  and  halftone  jobs 
was  explained  by  Kurt  B. 
Mader,  photoengraving  fore¬ 
man,  at  the  recent  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference.  A  summary  fol¬ 
lows; 

Many  combination  line  and 
halftone  jobs  are  used  which 
contain  reverse  letters  and  re¬ 
verse  line  drawing  effects  from 
type  and  drawings  made  up  in 
the  usual  black-bn-white  tech¬ 
niques. 

In  translating  such  copy  to 
part-reverse  and  part-black- 
on-white  in  the  completed 
plates  the  following  method  is 
used: 

1.  Place  register  marks  on 
original  copy  outside  the  areas 
of  printing. 

2.  Photograph  and  strip  all 
line  negatives  on  one  glass 
into  position,  using  no  posi¬ 
tives.  (Of  course,  if  any  parts 
are  to  surprint,  i.  e.  line  work 
over  line  work,  two  glass  set¬ 
ups  will  be  required,  each  with 
its  own  register  marks.) 

3.  Make  a  print  of  parts  to 
be  reversed  (opaqueing  out  all 
other  parts)  on  a  glass  plate 
sensitized  with  thin  hot-top 
(4  to  1),  or  albumen.  Print 
about  a  minute  at  usual  lamp 
distance.  Develop  in  water, 
scumming  lightly  with  clean 
cotton  swap.  This  print  will  be 
transparent,  colorless  and  in¬ 
visible.  but  it  will  stay  on  the 
glass.  Do  not  roll  up  with  ink. 

4.  Recoat  the  same  glass 
with  cold-top  enamel  and  ex¬ 
pose  to  light  and  develop  in 
cold-top  developer.  This  v;ill 
give  a  blue  negative,  laterally 
reversed.  Stain  this  gla'^s-nririt 
with  Atlas  Glass-Print  Stain. 

5.  This  reversed  glass-print 
is  a  master  from  which  to 
make  a  red  line  glass-print. 
This  is  produced  lay  coating 
another  glass  with  cold  top, 
exposing,  and  developing  as 
usual  and  finally  staining  with 
Atlas  Glass-Print  Stain. 
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Publishing  Profits 

from  Planning 

Profits  and  progress  inevitably  result  from  carefully  detailed 
planring  and  experienced  engineering,  as  proved  conclusively  by 
our  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  development  of  dividend-earning 
procedures  for  leaders  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Whether  you  need  a  new  plant  or  rehabilitation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  present  facilities,  our  complete  analysis  and  factual 
report  will  define  your  needs. 

ASK  OUK  CLIENTS  ABOUT  US  ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  CLIENTS 
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6.  When  step  No.  5  !s  cotr 
pleted  the  halftone  parts  a 
floated  onto  the  red  line  gla? 
print  and  you  have  a  pusitiv 
effect  where  you  want  it  anti 
register  marks,  for  sur printing 
the  black  line  sections  fron» 
the  original  line  set-up  noga 
tive. 

7.  Remove  opaque  fro 
aforesaid  line  set-up  an 
opaque  the  parts  appearing  i 
reverse.  Surprint  the  tv/o  part 

In  addition  to  the  foregoin 
If  a  part  of  the  job  is  to  1 
“tintprinted,”  the  use  of  “tin 

Erint”  solution  can  be  avoid® 
y  recording  the  drop-out  sec 
tions  in  step  No.  3.  The.se  out 
lines  will  show  through  th 
halftones  and  can  be  paint 
out  as  droD-outs  directlv  in  th 
halftone.  These  same  outlin 
must,  of  course,  also  surprin 
on  step  No.  7.  The  accuracy  <* 
glass-prints  makes  possible  ab¬ 
solute  register,  dot  for  dot,  lint 
for  line. 

♦ 

Sta»ic-Flimiiiator 

On  K<*Hv  Press 

The  Camden  (Me.)  Herald 
has  purchased  static  -  el iminat- 
ing  equioment  for  its  high¬ 
speed  Kelly  press. 

The  static  -  eliminator,  in- 
stalled  by  Paul  Copeland  of 
Portland,  develops  about  14,000 
volts  in  its  charges,  but  is  not 
dangerous  because  the  amper¬ 
age  is  rated  at  about  one-tenth 
amoeres. 

The  static-eleminator  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  Chapman 
Electric  Neutralizer  Co.  of 
Portland. 

♦ 

New  Ecfuipiiieiit 

The  Newport  (Vt.)  Daily 
Express  has  installed  a  new 
typesetting  machine,  and  sever¬ 
al  new  type  faces. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  has  added  a  new  Elrod 
to  its  equipment. 

The  Enterprise  Press,  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  Marlboro 
(Mass.)  Enterprise,  has  added 
a  Model  31  Linotype. 
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GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4, 

r 


i 


Pictures  of  local  events — the  day-to-day  record 
of  life  in  your  own  community — can  reach  your 
readers  only  through  the  pages  of  your  newspaper. 
And  pictures  are  a  most  essential  part  of  local,  as 
well  as  national,  news  coverage. 

Local  news  pictures  can  tell  a  complete  story 
in  themselves,  without  more  than  caption  help. 
And  an  aggressive  city  desk  staff  giving  a  day-to- 
day  word  and  picture  record  of  life  in  the  reader’s 
community  is  building  the  prestige  of  its  news¬ 


paper  where  it  counts  most — in  its  own  community. 

Kodak  materials  and  equipment  provide  your 
photographic  and  engraving  departments  with 
tools  that  realize  the  best  from  local  picture  op¬ 
portunities.  Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  is  such 
a  product,  designed  for  a  specific  newspaper  ap¬ 
plication.  This  film,  made  especially  for  use  by  | 
engraving  department  cameramen  and  strippers, 
and  other  Kodak  materials  are  available  from  your 
Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer.  See  him  today. 


Society,  fraternal,  and  club  activities  in  your  community — like 
this  benefit  art  exhibit  being  covered  by  an  efficient  reporter- 
photographer  team — provide  your  paper  with  countless  oppor¬ 
tunities  every  day  for  pictures  that  build  local  reader  interest. 


NEWSPICTURES 


ml 


READERS 


Gravure  Press 
To  Be  Installed 
In  Denver  Plant 

Final  plans  are  being  drawn 
for  the  two  buildings  to  house 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  The 
new  plant  will  cover  a  hall 
block,  including  a  complete 
remodeling  and  refinishing  ^ 
the  present  Temple  Court 
building,  and  a  new  mechan¬ 
ical  building  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Home  Public  market 

Business  Manager  F.  W. 
Bonfils  said  the  tentative  date 
for  completion  is  June  1,  1949. 
Demolition  of  the  old  market 
building  is  underway,  and  the 
contract  for  foundations  ol 
the  mechanical  building  will 
be  let  by  April  15,  according 
to  the  present  schedule. 

The  new  three-story  me¬ 
chanical  building  will  have 
the  pressroom  on  the  first,  or 
ground,  floor.  A  full  basement 
will  be  used  mostly  for  paper 
storage,  and  for  some  press 
equipment.  Loading  platforms 
for  trucks  will  be  under  a  cov¬ 
ered  area  on  the  14th  street 
side. 

A  battery  of  24  units  of  Goss 
black  and  white  presses,  and 
nine  Goss  rotogravure  presses 
will  be  housed  in  the  new 
building.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  that  rotogravure  is 
printed  in  Denver,  for  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Composing  room,  stereotyp¬ 
ing  department  and  mailroom 
will  be  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  mechanical  building;  on 
the  third  floor  will  be  the  li¬ 
brary,  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  stockroom  and  the  car¬ 
penter,  machine  and  electrical 
shops. 

The  remodeled  Temple 
Court  building  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mechanical 
departments  by  a  series  of 
stairways  at  different  floor 
levels.  The  basement  of  the 
Temple  Court  will  house  the 
paper  cutting  department. 

Cashiers,  an  information 
desk,  business  offices,  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  depart¬ 
ments,  and  local,  general  and 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  on  the  first 
floor.  The  main  news  room 
will  occupy  the  second  floor. 

On  the  third  floor,  editorial 
writers  will  have  offices,  as 
will  the  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment,  the  stenographic  de¬ 
partment  and  the  Associated 
Press.  The  executive  offices 
of  the  Post  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  will  be  on 
the  third  floor. 


Equipment  Review 


Louisville  Plant 
Is  Streamlined 
For  Gravure  Job 

FROM  a  broken-down  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  moneymaking  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  newspaper 
color  gravure  field  is  the  ac¬ 
complishment  in  a  few  short 
years  of  the  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  Ccrp.  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  company,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  is  directed 
by  Harry  Mullins.  Its  produc¬ 
tion  chief,  M.  George  Martin, 
also  supervises  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Harold  Keller,  a  veteran  in 
the  gravure  field,  is  sales 
manager.  Barry  Bingham, 
president  of  the  Times  and 
Courier,  is  also  president  of 
Standard  Gravure. 

Almost  abandoned  twice 
during  the  war  because  of  op¬ 
erating  difficulties.  Standard 
Gravure  has  since  attained  an 
excellent  position. 

First  member  of  the 
Courier-Journal  family  to 
move  into  the  new  $3,000,000 
building  at  6th  and  Broadway 
in  Louisville,  Standard 
Gravure  continued  its  produc¬ 
tion  without  a  hitch  despite 
moving  difficulties.  Construc¬ 
tion  work  is  still  going  on. 

Standard’s  streamlined  lay¬ 
out  with  all  ne.v  mechanical 
equipment  was  designed  t  o 
provide  maximum  efficiency. 
The  gallery,  layout  and  re¬ 
touching  section^  are  on  the 
second  floor  and  copy  flows 
in  a  continuous  stream 
through  all  departments.  All 
doors  have  automatic  kick- 
plates  so  the  photo-engravers 
won’t  have  to  put  down  their 
plates  to  open  darkroom 
doors,  thus  preventing 
scratching  of  plates. 

Standard  is  using  a  $10,500 
Consolidated  camera  for  color 
and  precision  work.  This 
camera  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  remake  a  single 
plate  instead  of  a  whole  set  as 
would  be  the  cas.;  if  a  smaller 
camera  were  used.  A  Luxo- 
meter  or  light  regulator  is 


IPI  to  Build  Plant 

International  Printing  Ink 
Division  of  Interchemical  Corp. 
has  awarded  the  contract  for 
construction* of  a  new  158,000- 
square  foot  plant  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  for  the  production  facil¬ 
ities  of  IPI  inks. 


Standard’s  $10,500  camera  for 
•  color-precision  work 


Northside  eievation  of  projected  Denver  Post  piant. 
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Eauipfnent  Review 

Color  Stereos 
Are  Registered 
By  Light  Rays 

The  new  wood  PRE-Regis- 
tering  Machine,  recently  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  by  Wood  New- 
paper  Machinery  Corp.,  uses 
rays  of  light,  instead  of  me¬ 
chanical  pointers,  to  position 
the  plates  in  a  set  of  color 
stereotypes. 

The  machine  trims  two 
curved  edges  and  one  straight 
edge,  of  all  the  plates  in  a 
color  series,  to  coincide  with 
the  copy  on  the  printing  sur¬ 
face.  Thus  the  plates  arrive 
in  the  pressroom  in  hair-line 
register  with  each  other,  and 
ready  to  lock  up. 


Color  stereo  plate,  locked  in 
position,  is  ready  for  register- 
trimining.  Register  mark  coin¬ 
cides  with  light  ray. 

The  machine  is  provided 
with  four  indicating  devices, 
each  of  which  is  individually 
adjustable  longitudinally  and 
circumferentially  with  respect 
to  the  printing  plate.  Each  in¬ 
dicator  includes  a  light  source 
directed  through  a  series  of 
optical  lenses,  one  of  which  is 
engraved  w  i  t  h  a  cross-hair. 
The  cross-hair  is  projected  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plate;  therefore,  it  becomes  a 
simple  matter  to  match  up 
the  register  marks  carried  by 
the  plate  with  the  cross-hairs 
projected  on  its  printing  sur¬ 
face  by  the  light  indicators. 

This  method  eliminates  pos¬ 
sible  error  because  o  f 
parallax,  or  any  damage  to 
the  printing  surface.  Further¬ 
more,  the  indicators  are  out¬ 
side  the  path  of  the  cover 
which  is  closed  during  the 
trimming  operation  so  that 
once  the  indicators  are  set  for 
a  color  series  they  need  not 
be  moved  as  the  cover  is 
closed  for  the  trimming  of 
each  plate. 

All  present  Wood  PRE-Reg- 
istering  Machines,  and  those 
on  order,  are  being  fitted  with 
“light-ray  control”. 

♦ 

Paster  Devised 

Piedmont  Publishing  Com.  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  has  con¬ 
structed  an  addition  to  its  press 
which  pastes  two  half  sheets 
of  paper  together  to  make  a 
full  page.  The  pasting  is  done 
right  down  the  middle  of  the 
r'’5e. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply 
Co.  in  Chicago  is  now  in  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  Type-O-VVriter, 
conversion  keyboard  for  com¬ 
posing  machines.  It  has  44  keys 
and  operates  like  conventional 
typewriter  keyboard. 

Cutler-Hammer 
Volume  Up  185  pet. 

Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  electrical  controls 
manufacturer,  reported  1947 
net  sales  of  $39,590,299,  com¬ 
pared  with  $30,283,732  the  year 
before,  and  net  earnings  of 
$3,180,488,  compared  with  $1,- 
604,766. 

President  G.  3.  Crane  said 
in  the  report  to  stockholders: 
“Since  1940,  combined  materi¬ 
al  and  labor  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  nearly  80%,  while 
prices  for  our  products  hove 
increased  an  average  of  only 
32%.  On  the  other  hand,  sales 
volume  has  increased  185%. 
Current  profits  are  due  princi¬ 
pally  to  this  factor,  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  overhead  costs  de¬ 
clines  with  increased 
volume.” 

New  Underwood 

The  new  Underwood  Type¬ 
writer  equipped  with  Duplex 
Carbon  and  Fabric  Ribbon 
feature  announced  recently 
by  Underwood  Corporation  is 
an  outstanding  composing 
unit  for  lithographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  typewritten  ma¬ 
terial,  either  by  photo  offset 
or  direct  offset  process.  The 
fabric  ribbon  feature  enables 
the  machine  to  be  used  as  a 
general  purpose  typewriter. 


Louis  F.  Otto,  only  photoen¬ 
graving  chief  the  Portland 
Oregon  Joumai  has  had  since 
1910,  cuts  traditional  birthday 
cake  for  his  staff. 


Giegengack  Studies 
Printing  Machinery 

A.  E.  Giegengack,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States, 
has  become  associated  in  a  con¬ 
sulting  capacity  with  the  Equity 
Group  of  Investment  Com¬ 
panies  to  advise  on  processes, 
developments  and  investments 
in  the  graphic  arts  field.  The 
Equity  Group  has  investments 
in  numerous  industrial  com¬ 
panies  which  are  present  or 
prospective  manufacturers  of 
graphic  arts  equipment. 

Giegengack  is  now  engaged 
in  a  survey  of  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  to  determine  the  indus¬ 
try’s  new  machinery  require¬ 
ments.  The  results  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  will  form  the  basis  for  a 
research  and  developmont  pro¬ 
gram. 

♦ 

Taylor  Takes  Job 
On  Brazil  Papers 

Introduction  of  U.  S.-made 
printing  presses  is  permitting 
large  South  American  news¬ 
papers  to  operate  with  effici¬ 
ency,  reports  John  B.  (Jack) 
Taylor  of  Durham,  N.  C.  who 
has  been  two  years  as  technical 
superintendent  of  two  news¬ 
papers  there. 

Taylor  had  charge  of  install¬ 
ing  a  press  in  the  Folha  da 
Manha  and  Folha  da  Noite 
plant  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
When  Taylor  completed  in¬ 
stallation,  he  remained  as  tech¬ 
nical  superintendent.  During  a 
recent  visit  to  North  Carolina, 
he  installed  a  press  for  the 
Greenville  (N.  C.)  Reflector. 

♦ 

Typesetting  Course 
Planned  at  Iowa  U. 

A  course  to  train  compositors 
for  Iowa  newspapers  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  get  under  way  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  next  Febru¬ 
ary.  Fifteen  students  will  un¬ 
dergo  intensive  training  in  ma¬ 
chine  operation  and  care.  "The 
17-week  course  dll  be  given 
in  the  new  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  laboratory  at  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  school  of  journalism. 
War  veterans  sponsored  by 
Iowa  publishers  are  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  course. 

The  laboratory,  which  has 
three  linecasting  machines,  is 
run  by  William  J,  Morrison, 
formerly  director  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  curriculum  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri. 

♦ 

Holmberg  Heads 
Goss  Production 

Appointment  of  Adrian  O. 
Holmberg  as  general  works 
manager  of  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  Chicago,  was  announced 
recently  by  Robert  C.  Corlett, 
president.  Holmberg  will  take 
charge  of  the  company’s  Chic¬ 
ago  plant  as  well  as  coordinate 
the  manufacturing  facilities  of 
the  recently  acquired  Duplex 
plant  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


MERCURY 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

are  custom-made  to 
your  specifications 


Because  these  rollers  ate 
tailor-made  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  requirements  of 
your  plant,  they  provide 
superior  performance. 
And  because  these  acces¬ 
sories  are  designed  by 
master  engineers  with  a 
nation-wide  reputation  for 
craftsmanship.  Mercury 
newspaper  rollers  are 
standard  equipment  in 
award-winning  newspaper 
plants  from  coast  to  coast. 

Favorite 
rollers  of 
award-winning 
newspapers. 


RRPID  ROLIER  CO. 
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the  complete  installation  of 

New  Press  Equipment  at 
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You  may  now  see  these  two  complete  post-war  press  installations. 

Color  units  incorporate  single-gear  drive,  advanced  systems  of  web  leads,  and 
unmatched  flexibility  of  color  couples.  Black  units 
demonstrate  the  new  “Autoclamp”  plate  lock-up  system,  sealed 
lubrication,  and  a  host  of  other  engineering  betterments. 


Inspection  tours  tvill  be  arranged  at  your  convenience, 
If'ood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J, 
Executive  Offices:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


Editor  Reid  Widens  Area 
Of  Herald-Tribune  Coverage 


TO  ALL  but  the  newest  re¬ 
cruits  at  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  their  editor  is 
“Whitey”,  rather  than  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  and  there  is 
affection  in  the  way  they  men¬ 
tion  the  nickname. 

Midway  through  his  thirties, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Og¬ 
den  Reid  could  still  pose  (al¬ 
most)  for  his  Yale  gradu¬ 
ation  picture.  Whether  or  not 
major  credit  should  go  to  his 
vouthful  interests  and  enthus¬ 
iasm,  readers  around  New 
York  have  been  commenting 
increasingly  during  his  more 
than  a  year’s  editorship  on  the 
freshness  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  features. 

Reid  himself  credits  “team¬ 
work”  and  customarily  consults 
with  a  department  head  and 
other  editorial  executives  be¬ 
fore  any  new  development  is 
put  into  force. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  an¬ 
nual  public  service  event,  the 
highschool  forum,  which  grew 
out  of  the  paper’s  famous  an¬ 
nual  forum  for  clubwomen  and 
others,  started  a  year  before 
he  became  editor,  but  has  been 
a  special  interest  of  his  since 
he  worked  on  the  first  cne  with 
Miss  Helen  Hiett,  forum  di¬ 
rector. 

Leaning  alertly  forward  in 
the  executive  chair  of  his  big 
editorial  office,  he  told  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  earnestly  of 
the  just-completed  highschool 
forutin,  its  gi’.e.st  students  from 
northern  Europe  and  its  dy- 
nrmic  program  on  such  phases 
of  the  world  problem  as  dis¬ 
placed  persons.  Last  year, 
guest  students  came  froih  the 
Americas  and  the  program  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  other  groups,  such  as  the 
ministry  of  education,  paid  for 
additional  delegates. 

“I  hope  it  will  continue  and 
bring  students  from  other  parts 
of  the  world,”  he  said. 

Introduces  Moderns’  Page 

Among  other  forward-look¬ 
ing  developments  at  the  paper 
since  Reid  returned  from  war 
service  and  especially  since  he 
became  editor  just  over  a  year 
ago  have  been  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  “Young  Moderns” 
page,  shift  to  a  Home  Section 
for  general  readership  from  a 
real  estate  section  of  limited 
appeal,  establishment  of  a  na¬ 
tional  desk  to  give  city  desk 
treatment  to  national  news, 
purchase  and  use  of  a  “flying 
newsroom”,  doubling  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  comic  strip  offerings,  and 
introduction  of  Billy  Rose’s 
column  to  balance  the  world¬ 
conscious  Lippmann  and  Al- 
sops  on  the  split  page. 

The  lighter  matter  is  all  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  tradition, 
asserted  the  editor,  speaking  of 
Rose.  “I  wanted  to  have  a 
lighter  column  in  the  paper 
and  so  did  others  and  Mrs. 
Beid.  That’s  strictly  in  the 


tradition  of  the  paper.  We 
used  to  have  light  columns  on 
the  editorial  page,  but  it’s  aw¬ 
fully  difficult  to  get  the  mate¬ 
rial  you  want.  We’ve  had 
FPA’s  “Conning  Tower”,  James 
Montague’s  “More  Truth  than 
Poetry”,  “Shoes,  Ships  and 
Sealing  Wax”  by  Felix  Van  der 
Water,  which  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page,  and  Don  Mar¬ 
quis,  on  the  editorial  page.” 

Believes  in  Comics 

“We’ve  always  believed  In 
having  comics,  but  gotten  slow 
after  having  been  an  early 
starter  with  “Mr.  and  Mrs.”  by 
Clare  Briggs. .  .A  newspaper  is 
a  little  like  a  game  where  you 
keep  moving  this  and  this  and 
this  forward” — he  demonstrat¬ 
ed  as  in  chess  or  checkers — 
“and  comics  is  one  of  the  things 
to  move.” 

As  for  the  change  from  real 
estate  handouts  to  home  sec¬ 
tion,  “Naturally,  I  worked  on 
some  of  the  things,  trying  to 
implement  some  of  the'  ideas,” 
he  admitted.  “It’s  been  my 
idea  for  some  time  to  get  some¬ 
one  to  work  on  the  home  sec¬ 
tion.  We  do  think  we  can 
make  real  estate  news  show 
more  interest  to  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  instead  of  just  people  in 
the  real  estate  business.” 

And  with  praise  for  the  home 
section’s  editor,  Frederick  Gut- 
heim,  he  added,  “We  wanted  to 
integrate  real  estate  and  archi¬ 
tecture  and  art,  the  inside  and 
the  outside,  you  know,  trying 
to  put  together  the  things  that 
belong  together.  It’s  still  quite 
small,  something  we  hope  will 
grow  as  more  advertising 
comes  along.” 

In  establishing  its  “Young 
Moderns”  page,  although  Reid 
worked  closely  with  the  page 
editor,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brandon, 
the  young  editor  noted  that  the 
Herald  'Tribune  merely  fol¬ 
lowed  other  newspapers  and 
reauests  from  readers. 

“Starting  the  page  was  along 
the  lines  of  doing  something 
for  a  section  of  the  readership 
that  hadn’t  had  the  same  at¬ 
tention  as  others.” 

“Flying”  Neusdesk  Unique 

The  flyin®  newsroom,  of 
course,  employed  the  special 
knowledge  Reid  gained  from 
his  wartime  experience  with 
the  Naval  air  force,  but  the 
idea  for  it  “grew  out  of  a 
luncheon”  among  some  of  the 
paper’s  executives  and  proved 
its  value,  he  told  E  &  P,  in 
making  the  survey  of  the 
country’s  ability  to  give  aid  to 
Europe,  covering  the  coal 
strike,  checking  the  meat 
shortage,  covering  the  Texas 
City  and  Bar  Hgrbor  disasters 
and  other  stories. 

As  for  the  revision  of  na¬ 
tional  news  coverage — “Again 
not  my  idea,”  said  Reid.  “It 
had  been  sort  of  a  step  child, 
something  that  Bert  Andrews 
had  twitted  us  on  and  thought 
we  wouldn’t  do  in  years,  and,” 
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he  chuckled,  “we  thought  we’d 
fool  him.  It  was  his  misfor¬ 
tune  that  he  lost  a  first-line 
man  when  we  set  it  up.” 

From  crew  cut  and  quick  , 
boyish  laugh  to  springy  walk, 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  editor 
wears  an  air  of  youth  and  eag¬ 
erness.  but  his  eyes  are  serious 
and  direct. 

“We  want  to  do  the  best 
possible  news  coverage  job,  of 
course.”  He  outlined  the  paper’s 
aims,  “get  special  articles  as 
they  come  along. .  .plan  ahead 
and  make  the  information 
count  as  much  as  possible.  We 
will  play  our  part  in  making 
the  country  realize  how  grim 
the  situation  is  and  do  every¬ 
thing  we  .can  to  back  national 
action. 

“We  have  a  twin  problem — 
at  home,  to  preserve  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  yet  protect  our  insti¬ 
tutions  from  subversive  activi¬ 
ty;  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  European  countries  to  stay 
independent.” 

On  a  recent  trip  that  took 
him  through  Germany  and 
other  European  countries. 
Whitelaw  Reid  turned  news¬ 
man  again  in  this  latter  cause 
to  report  how  a  lean  diet  is 
neutralizing  all  our  efforts  to 
make  the  Germans  democratic 
and  self-sustaining,  how  the 
American  occupation  is  work¬ 
ing  against  odds,  how  the  DPs 
live  but  need  new  soil,  and 
similar  topics. 

Of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  chief 
editorial  campaigns  during  the 
past  year  he  cited  besides  ERP, 
the  DPs,  making  the  city  sub¬ 
ways  self-sustaining,  getting 
buses  west  of  8th  Avenue,  and 
improving  other  transnorta- 
tion.  regional  control  of  air¬ 
ports,  universal  military  train¬ 
ing.  a  strong  airforce,  and  a 
national  fair  labor  practices 
act. 

Holds  Editorial  Conferences 

The  day  begins  for  Reid  with 
an  editorial  conference  held  in¬ 
formally  in  an  adjoining  room 
occupied  by  the  editorial  writ¬ 
ers.  It  not  infrequently  ends 
with  one  of  the  gatherings  at 
which  matters  are  talked  out. 

“I  think  everybody  has  a 
good  time  getting  together,”  he 
declared.  “Mrs.  Reid  has  been 
terribly  keen  and  wanted  to 
have  more  of  it.” 

“We  work  as  a  team  here. 
We  don’t  go  ahead  without 
talking  things  over  around  the 
shop.” 

A  1936  graduate  of  Yale, 
Reid  spent  the  first  few  months 
out  of  college  with  seven  col¬ 
lege  friends  bringing  a  sail 
boat,  “The  Vagabond”,  back 
from  Norway — “It  took  seven 
months.  It  was  a  wonderful 
trip.” 

'Took  A  Linotype  Course 

The  following  year  he  took 
the  linotype  course  including 
taking  the  machine  down  and 
putting  it  back  together  again. 
“At  one  time  I  knew  linotypes 
very  well,”  he  smiled. 

He  found  “very  exciting”  the 
production  end  of  newspaper- 
ing  after  he  started  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  in  1938. 
Later  he  worked  for  the  city 
desk  and  in  between  at  the 


Whitelaw  Reid  ^ 

World’s  Fair  editing  a  facsimile 
naper.  In  1940,  during  the  im¬ 
portant  days  when  the  war  was 
getting  under  way,  he  went  to 
England  as  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  and  trom  that  job  into  the 
Navy. 

It  was  during  his  work  in 
the  various  departments  that 
the  staffers  learned  to  call  him 
Whitey.  but  his  office  door  is 
still  open  to  people  from  all 
over  the  paper.  Teamwork,  he 
would  call  it.  But  he  might 
add,  as  he  did  to  other  points 
in  the  interview, 

“It’s  all  in  line  with  trying 
to  get  out  a  live  newspaper.’” 

♦ 

Canada  Curbs 
Machinery  Imports 

Imports  of  a  wide  range  of 
printing  and  lithographing 
machinery  are  banned  in  Can¬ 
ada  unless  they  are  “considered 
essential  to  the  national  econ¬ 
omy.” 

The  “dollar-saving”  order 
controls  the  import  of  news¬ 
paper  presses  valued  at  more 
than  $1,500,  electrotype  appara¬ 
tus,  cameras  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  lithography, 
newspaper  and  periodical  ad¬ 
dressing  equipment  and  much 
■naterial  used  by  printers, 
bookbinders  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  paper  products.  Also 
Mvered  are  type-setting  and 
type  casting  machines  and  off¬ 
set  presses. 

♦ 

Aviation  Writers  ’ 
To  Get  Carrier  Trip 

Chief  highlight  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Aviation 
Writers  Association,  May  12-15, 
in  New  York  City  is  an  all-day 
trip  on  the  USS  Coral  Sea,  one 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  latest  aircraft 
carriers. 

Gene  Dawson,  aviation  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 
association  president,  estimates 
that  150  members  will  attend 
sessions  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel.  The  association  roster 
is  now  at  an  all-time  high — 340. 
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Director  Saves 
Artist  Time  With 
‘Rough’  Sketches 

Although  the  Hearst  Satur¬ 
day  Home  Magazine  has  a  six- 
weeks  -before  publication 
deadline,  each  issue  goes  to 
pr.ss  in  one  week.  That’s  un¬ 
usual — if  not  cruel — to  the 
topnotch  illustrators  who  paint 
for  it  but  are  accustomed  to 
working  for  the  more  leisurely 
“slicks". 

For  these  illustrators  the 
Home  Magazine’s  art  dhector 
Joseph  Lopger  turns  out  min¬ 
iature  rou.ghs  that  are  a  guide 
to  page  design,  headline  type, 
proportion  and  picture  detail. 
The  way  these  roughs  eliminate 
sketches,  redrawings,  and  re¬ 
jections  yet  keep  qua'ity  high 
forms  the  subject  for  an  un¬ 
usual  display,  “Design  for 
Deadline’’,  currently  at  247 
Park  Ave..  New  York  City. 

The  roughs  are  exactly  p  o- 
portioned  mini-’tures  of  the 
page  or  spread  layout — Lopger 
has  the  meas"re;Tients  for  each 
size  scratched  on  his  drawing 
triangle  to  save  time.  In  an 
hour — or  three  hours  if  the 
subject  intrigues  him — the  art 
director  designs  the  layout  so 
fully  that  some  illustrators 
start  work  by  photostating  the 
rough  to  actual  size. 

For  Lopger  the  artistic  sat¬ 
isfaction  comes  from  the 
roughs  not  the  artists’  finished 
work,  and  the  Home  Maga¬ 
zine’s  almost  exclusiyely  non¬ 
fiction  content  presents  him 
with  a  somewhat  “different” 
problem. 

“Our  illustration  has  to  sell 
a  factual  piece,"  he  exolained. 
“Sometimes  we  have  to  go  a 
long  ways.  That’s  why  you 
sometimes  see  these  abstrac¬ 
tions.’’  He  demonstrated  with 
some  of  his  roughs  that  made 
symbolic  instead  of  realistic 
use  of  detail. 

Adele  Garrison’s  young  mar¬ 
ried  serial,  with  its  long-term 
use  of  a  single  scene,  offers 
another  problem:  “For  four  or 
five  successive  weeks  they 
were  in  a  wine  cel'ar,”  recalled 
Lopger.  “We  had  to  puzzle  out 
what  position  we  can  out 
them  in.  different  weeks.” 

Girls  are  Lopgers  favorite 
subject,  and  the  best  sales 
points  for  the  magazine’s 
stories.  “But  she  should  be  do¬ 
ing  something,”  he  warned. 
“She  shouldn’t  be  standing 
there  all  ga-ga— There  has  to 
be  an  emotion  or  action  or 
something.” 

The  sami3  features  appear  in 
the  same  space  each  week  and 
most  of  the  regulars  are  busy 
writers  who  cannot  be  in¬ 
terested  in  building  up  a 
backlog  which  would  give  the 
artists  more  leeway.  When 
reading  their  weekly  pieces  the 
art  director  has  to  keep  in 
mind  a  dual  purpose:  selling 
the  story  and  design  of  the 
space. 

“It  is  more  or  less  a  new 
concept  of  illustration  that 
has  come  in  the  last  few 
years,”  said  Lopger.  “that  the 
picture,  type  and  title  are  all 


an  integral  part  of  the  spread. 
Formerly  the  illustrator  made 
a  square  picture.  The  idea  of 
selling  the  story  to  the  reader 
has  frequently  been  lost  in 
striving  for  design.” 

Variety  Needed 

Lopger  tries  not  to  lose 
either  aim.  He  made  a  further 
slap  at  the  regular  magazines, 
“I  think  the  slicks  had  gotten 
awa.y  for  too  long  with  two 
people  kissing,  or  a  big  girl’s 
head.’’ 

The  Home  Magazine’s  art 
director  eliminated  this  dan¬ 
ger  from  its  illustrations  in 
advance  by  his  roughs,  but  not 
for  art  sts  who  are  humorists 
as  well.  “I  wouldn’t  claim  to 
be  able  to  do  a  humorous 
sketch,’  he  disclaimed 

But  after  all  effort  for  good 
art.  whether  one  extra  color 
or  four-color,  some  of  the  il¬ 
lustrators  took  at  the  finished 
product  on  newsprint,  85- 
screen,  and  wo'!'^er.  “Whv  "ot 
just  line  drawings  with  ’aid  on 
color  instead  of  paintings,  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  printers 
to  do  a  good  job?’’ 

“I  figure,”  ansv'ers  Lon-  m-. 
“that  if  I  make  it  ea'^ier  for 
them,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  do  a 
good  line  drawin,g.  The  only 
way  to  improve  is  to  keep  them 
reaching.  I  ’>e’'eve  in  keeping 
them  on  their  toes.” 

Lopger  is  a  graduate  in  fine 
arts  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  a  former  art  director 
of  the  late  Co”''ge  Humor. 

♦ 

St.  Louiilt  Guild  Asks 
Union  Shop  Contract 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. — Emp’oyes 
in  the  news,  advertising,  com¬ 
mercial,  circulation  and  main¬ 
tenance  departments  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  KSD 
have  voted  to  authorize  the 
CIO  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Guild  to  negotiate  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  union  shop  provi¬ 
sions  in  its  contract  with  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

Of  the  580  employes  eligible 
to  vote.  475  voted  to  author¬ 
ize  the  negotiations  for  a 
union  shop  and  31  voted 
against  it.  Eligible  employes 
who  failed  to  vote  tota'ed  74. 
A  majority  of  all  eligible  em¬ 
ployes.  whether  voting  or  not, 
was  required  to  carry  the  elec¬ 
tion.  It  was  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations 
Board  under  n-ovisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  f  \ 

♦ 

Palteririoii  ..^.ruiize 
To  Grace  News  Lobby 

A  bust  of  the  late  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  molded  in  clay  by  C.  D. 
Batchelor,  News  editorial  car¬ 
toonist. 

Accepted  by  the  employe- 
sponsored  J,  M.  Patterson  Me¬ 
morial  Committee,  the  bust  will 
be  cast  in  bronze  and  placed 
in  the  News  Building  lobby. 
Batchelor,  who  worked  closely 
with  the  paper’s  founder,  said 
K-  .  -rk  “was  something  that 
I  just  couldn’t  keep  from  do- 
in^.  Patterson  died  in  May. 
1946. 


Life  Memberships 
Issued  to  Press 
Club  Founders 

WASHINGTON  —  In  the 
presence  of  several  members  of 
his  official  family,  including 
press  secretaries.  President 
Truman  last  week  awarded 
honorary  Life  membership 
caids  to  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  who  were  its 
founders  40  years  ago. 

Himself  a  club  member 
(1947).  Mr.  Truman  expre.sssd 
hope  to  return  and  receive  a 
40-vear  free  membership  in 
1987  —  “but  not  as  President 
of  the  United  States.” 

Joseph  H.  Short,  president  of 
the  club  and  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  presided  over  a 
program  arranged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  bv  Mark  Foote 
of  Booth  Newspapers  a  former 
club  president.  Speaker  Joseph 
Martin,  a  club  member,  was 
one  of  the  guests. 

Awarded  life  memberships 
were: 

W.  H.  Atkins.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  public  relations,  for¬ 
mer  newsman. 

Ira  E.  Bennett,  free-lance 
editor  and  writer. 

T.  W.  Brahany,  with  Merrill 
Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane, 
brokers,  former  newsman. 

George  Rothwell  Brown, 
correspondent.  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

Harry  J.  Brown,  correspon¬ 
dent.  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

H.  R.  Burton,  Washington 
attorney. 

Ralph  A.  Collins,  editor  and 
correspondent.  General  Press 
Association. 

John  Corrigan  with  Ameri¬ 
can  consulate.  Durban,  Natal, 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

Thomas  F.  Edmunds.  Silver 
Spring,  Md..  former  newsman. 

Gerald  Egan,  editor,  office 
of  Chief  Signal  Officer.  Penta¬ 
gon. 

Fred  A.  Emerv.  member. 
Board  of  Editors.  U.  S.  News. 

Jerome  Fanciulli.  Washing¬ 
ton.  former  newsman. 

Michael  W.  Flynn,  editor 
Washington  Times  Herald. 

A.  L.  Geiger.  Tampa.  Fla. 
attorney,  former  newsman. 

J.  R.  Hildebrand,  assistant 
editor.  National  Geographic 
Magazine. 

Richard  E.  Hooker,  Spring- 
field.  Mass..  Republican. 

Thomas  Kirby,  with  Veter¬ 
ans  Administration,  former 
newsman. 

John  Lorance,  correspondent. 
Springfield.  Mass..  Daily  News. 

Frank  B.  Lord,  bridge  col¬ 
umnist.  Washington, 

D.  H.  MacAdam.  with  the 
Detroit  News. 

C.  G.  Marshall,  editor,  Kip- 
linger  Magazine. 

J.  A.  Mathews,  attorney,  for¬ 
mer  newsman. 

J.  Hampton  Moore,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  former  Congressman  and 
mayor. 

F.  P.  Morse,  stock  broker, 
former  newsman. 


Elmer  Murphy.  Nations  Bus!» 

Caryll  N.  Odel,  public  re¬ 
lations.  Paramount  Building, 
New  York  City. 

John  Callan  O'Laughlin, 
publisher.  Army  and  Navy 
Journal. 

Paul  Patterson,  president, 
Baltimore  Sunpapers. 

Thoma.s  R.  Shipp.  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney  and  editor. 

Fred  W.  Steckman.  Wash- 
inetan.  former  newsman. 

Orville  H.  Stewart,  free- 
lanca  writer  and  author. 

Kgnry  L.  Sweinhart  Wa.sh- 
inpton.  former  newsman. 

Sir  Arthur  Willert.  foreign 
oflice,  London,  former  news¬ 
man. 

Robert  W.  Woolev.  retired 
attorney,  former  newsman. 

J.  P.  Yoder.  Federal  Housing 
Administration  public  rela¬ 
tions,  former  newsman. 

J.  Russell  Young  District  of 
Columbia  Cemmissioner,  for¬ 
mer  ne'vsman. 

♦ 

S.  F.  Conference 
‘Strietlv  Business’ 

“Strictly  business”  will  be 
the  slogan  of  the  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechancial  Conference, 
May  1-3  at  San  Francisco. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  provision  for  clinics.  Aside 
from  the  banquet  and  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  gatherings  will  be  on 
business  matters  only,  J.  W. 
Fitzsimmons,  president  and 
superintendent  of  stereotyping, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
said. 

Regional  vicepresidents  of 
the  Conference  are  Harold 
Winn.  Hollywood  Citizen-News; 
Louis  F.  Otto,  Portland  Journal 
and  Worron  E.  Wert,  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Lester  F.  Cre- 
bassa,  Seattle  Times,  is  Wash¬ 
ington  State  representative. 
Secretaries  are  Edward  L.  Con¬ 
ley,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Fred  J.  Moyer,  Los  An¬ 
geles  News. 

Ira  E.  Stuck,  San  Fran- 
cisco  Shopping  News,  is  con¬ 
vention  chairman. 

■r 

Taft-Hartley  Law’s 
Press  Ban  Appealed 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  set  April  26  as  the 
date  for  oral  argument  on  the 
government’s  appeal  from  a 
ruling  which  held  unconstitu¬ 
tional  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
bar  against  expenditures  of 
funds  by  unions  for  political 
activity. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
brought  the  legal  action  after 
the  “CIO  News”  indorsed  a 
candidate  for  election  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Justice  Benjamin  Moore 
ruled  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
anty  against  freedom  of  the 
oress  was  violated. 

♦ 

Rep.  Named 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 
has  been  appointed  national 
advertising  representative  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune 
and  Scrantonian,  effective 
April  6. 
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RADIO 

‘Qilizdown’  Show  Proves 
Popular  Promotion 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
QUIZDOWN,  a  syndicated  radio 
program  wri..en  and  per¬ 
formed  by  grammar  school 
children,  under  newspaper 
sponsorship,  is  creating  good 
will  and  building  circulation 
for  its  sponsors. 

The  program  is  conducted 
like  an  old-fashioned  spell¬ 
down,  but  instead  of  words, 
questions  based  on  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  curriculum  are 
use; .  Teams  representing  two 
competing  schools  take  part  in 
the  Saturday  morning  half-hour 
program  that  seems  to  be  “a 
natural”  for  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  alike, 
w  21  Dailies  Sponsor  Show 
Twenty-one  newspapers  are 
now  sponsoring  Quizdowm, 
Fourteen  of  these  own  their 
own  radio  stations.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  on  the  air  in 
Chicago  since  Oct..  13,  1945, 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  WJJD.  The  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press -WXYZ 
Ouizdown  had  its  initial  broad¬ 
cast  on  March  30,  1946. 

Questions  based  on  the  school 
curriculum  are  submitted  by 
students  of  like  grades  in  all 
schools;  thus,  a  question  sent 
in  by  a  fourth-grader  is  asked 
of  a  fourth-grade  contestant. 
Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  win¬ 
ning  school,  to  all  contestants, 
and  to  students  submitting 
questions  used.  Both  public 
and  parochial  schools  partici¬ 
pate,  but  they  do  not  compete 
against  each  other. 

Quizdown  was  originated  by 
Mrs.  Carol  Moody,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  She  and  her  husband, 
Richard  Moody,  are  in  charge 
of  the  program  pattern  sold  to 
sponsoring  newspapers  or  radio 
stations.  They  have  found  that 
newspapers  make  an  ideal 
sponsor  for  such  a  program, 
which  has  wide  appeal  among 
school  children  and  educators. 
Once  the  program  is  established 
on  the  air,  details  of  each 
week’s  broadcast  are  handled 
by  sponsoring  paper. 

^  Creates  Keen  Rivalry 
The  wholesome  rivalry  that 
Quizdown  creates  between  com¬ 
peting  schools,  at  an  age  level 
where  inter-school  competition 
is  not  generally  afforded  in 
other  school  activities,  is  one  of 
the  marked  assets  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  sustaining  feature, 
circulation  managers  point  out. 

Mrs.  Moody  is  inclined  to  let 
circulation  managers  speak  for 
themselves  as  to  the  circulation 
value  of  Quizdown,  but  she  has 
found  that  the  program  “creates 
such  interest  and  such  a 
friendly,  familiar  feeling  for 
the  newspaper,  that  a  kind  of 
personal  loyalty  is  secured.’’ 
She  is  well  armed  with  per¬ 


sonal  endorsements  from  school 
authorities  where  the  program 
has  been  in  progress.  There 
seems  to  be  no  disagreement 
that  Quizdown  is  beneficial  for 
the  child.  “It  provides  a  new 
learning  situation  in  which  he* 
must  be  direct,  alert,  poised  and 
responsible,”  said  Mrs.  Moody. 
“He  learns  something  of  team¬ 
work,  school  spirit  and  a  lot 
about  sportsmanship.” 

A  Public  Service 

Discussing  the  program  from 
the  newspaper’s  standpoint,  she 
explained  that  some  papers  use 
Quizdown  with  the  specific  in¬ 
tention  of  increasing  their  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  good  will 
engendered  among  the  students 
and  teachers.  However,  in  cities 
where  newspapers  are  without 
local  competition,  she  said  their 
reason  for  sponsoring  such  a 
program  is  primarily  that  of 
public  service. 

Some  of  the  papers  distribute 
advance  sections  of  the  Sunday 
comics  at  the  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  broadcast.  One  newspaper 
prints  a  question  blank.  A 
number  of  papers  print  the 
questions  and  answers  follow¬ 
ing  the  program.  These  are 
invariably  clipped  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  used  in  class  as  re¬ 
view  questions,  or  on  their  own 
class  quizdowns. 

Some  newspapers  use  a  child 
q^uizmaster  (the  Sun-Times  in 
(Jhicago  usually  recruits  an  ex- 
Quiz  Kid  from  the  Sunday  net¬ 
work  program),  some  use 
adults.  Some  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  pre-broadcast  entertain¬ 
ment.  In  some  cities,  one 
school  competes  against  an¬ 
other;  while  other  papers  split 
the  teams  and  have  boy-girl 
competition. 

Program  Adaptable 

Sometimes  a  radio  studio  is 
used  and  only  a  limited  number 
of  people  are  encouraged  to  at¬ 
tend.  Others  use  theaters  and 
seat  as  many  as  2,000.  It  is 
where  students  can  gather  in 
large  groups  to  watch  their 
fellow  students  compete  that 
youthful  enthusiasm  for  the 
program  is  really  in  evidence. 

“One  of  the  good  things  about 
Quizdown  is  its  adaptability  to 
any  size  community,”  re¬ 
marked  Mrs.  Moody.  “It  is 
equally  popular  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Bloomington,  Ill. 
And,  strangely  enough,  the  mail 
count  runs  to  between  1,000  and 
2,000  letters  per  week  in  almost 
every  city.” 

Mrs.  Moody  told  E  &  P  that 
in  cases  where  the  newspaper 
does  not  own  the  radio  station, 
the  program  is  used  as  a  mutual 
promotion.  The  station  pro¬ 
vides  the  time  and  quizmaster, 
while  the  newspaper  foots  the 
bill  for  royalty  and  for  what¬ 


ever  prizes  are  given.  School 
contacts  are  handled  by  the 
newspaper. 

Prizes  vary  from  city  to  city, 
although  in  all  cities  over  100.- 
000,  Quizdown  provides  a  15- 
volume  set  of  Comptons  Pic¬ 
tured  Encyclopedia  and  a  Rand 
McNally  map  to  be  used  as  first 
and  second  school  prizes  each 
week.  In  cities  where  Comp¬ 
tons  has  participated  until  all 
schools  have  competed,  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  is  re¬ 
placing  Comptons  as  first  prize 
to  the  schools. 

Some  newspapers  give  pens 
or  pencils  with  the  name  of  the 
paper  printed  on  them  to  chil¬ 
dren  who  make  up  the  teams 
and  to  those  who  have  questions 
used  on  the  program.  Others 
give  no  individual  prizes  at  all. 
The  response  is  not  determined 
by  the  awards,  Mrs.  Moody  as¬ 
serted. 

Some  idea  of  the  circulation 
value  of  Quizdown  can  be 
gleaned  from  comments  of  cir¬ 
culation  managei's.  Jack  Shan¬ 
ahan,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  says: 
“Circulation  results  from  Quiz- 
down  are  definite,  solid  and 
most  satisfactory.” 

James  Jae,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  declares  “it’s 
worth  every  penny  of  time  and 
effort  involved  ...  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field  our  total  city  and 
suburban  circulation  shows  a 
continuous  and  steady  increase, 
and  that  is  particularly  true  of 
our  home  delivery  division.  In 
other  words,  if  I  had  to  give  up 
our  billboards,  our  direct  mail, 
our  radio  spots,  or  our  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.  I’d  still  keep 
Quizdown,  regardless.” 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  comparatively  new 
sponsors  of  Quizdown,  states; 
“I  felt  we  needed  the  intense 
good  will  this  program  assures 
from  the  public  and  parochial 
school  systems,  parents  and  the 
public.  Circulation  results  are 
intangible,  but  definitely  evi¬ 
dent.” 

Robert  Hollister,  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal  public  service 
editor,  writes  that  in  a  recent 
local  poll  of  radio  programs, 
Quizdown  placed  second  in  a 
field  with  nine  commercial 
shows.  The  Akron  Journal 
Quizdown  broadcast  is  staged 
weekly  before  an  audience  ex¬ 
ceeding  1,200.  “Unlike  most 
broadcasts  where  you  can  over¬ 
issue  in  the  tickets,  we  found 
out  early  that  we  could  not  do 
it  here,”  says  Hollister.  “We 
distribute  the  exact  seating  of 
the  house  and,  believe  me,  it  is 
always  filled.” 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  station  WMCA  have 
been  sponsoring  Quizdown 
every  Sunday  smee  Jan.  18, 
immediately  following  the  1 
p.  m.  Herald  Tribune  news¬ 
cast. 

For  three  years  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  sponsored  the 
show.  Last  week  the  winner 
was  Bob  Hall,  10-year-old  son 
of  a  Detroit  News  staffer. 
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AiN  A  to  Meet 
In  Chicaiio 
April  12-14 

Advertising’s  value  as  i; 
lon"-term  creator  of  public 
good'.vill  rather  than  as  irerelv 
a  sa'es  promotion  med'um  will 
be  the  principal  theme  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Naticnal  Advertisers. 

In  th''  t'oree-day  program — 

Apri'  12  to  I'* - at  the  Drake 

Hotel.  Chicago,  a  leading  dis¬ 
cussion  topic  v.’i'l  be  the  proi- 
eat  of  the  Joint  AN.A-.A.A.AA 
Committee  to  Improve  Public 
Understanding  of  Our  Econ¬ 
omic  Sy.'tem.  Speakers  on  the 
subject  will  include  Paul  B. 
We^t,  ANA  president;  Kenneth 
Wells,  director  of  operations 
for  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
R.  J.  Canniff.  Servel.  Inc. 

Imnrovement  of  advertising 
efficiency  at  both  the  local 
and  national  levels  will  be 
emphasized  at  another  session, 
with  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  discussing 
media  matters.  Other  speakers 
in  this  meeting  will  be  Dr. 
George  H.  Gallup:  B.  R. 
Donaldson.  Ford  Motor  Co.: 
and  Robert  Keith.  Pillsbury 
Mills. 

Program  committee  chair¬ 
man  is  J.  Ward  Maurer,  Wild- 
root  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

♦ 

Racine  Editor  Spurs 
Industry  for  News 

RACINE.  Wis.  —  Industrial 
news  is  “big  news” — vital  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  community  where  23,- 
000  persons  are  employed  by 
industry — Frank  Lovell,  Racine 
Journal-Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  declared  in  a  statement  to 
the  Manufacturers’  association. 

“If  the  Journal-Times  had 
sufficient  manpower,  it  would 
assign  a  full-time  reporter  to 
each  big  plant  in  town.”  said 
Lovell.  “Actually,  there  u 
mere  news  in  a  few  of  our  in¬ 
dustries  than  at  the  Citv  Hall 
or  Court  House. 

Seeks  Better  Relations 

“To  management  this  news 
is  important  because  it  helps 
preserve  good  enrploye  rela¬ 
tions.  public  confidence  and  af¬ 
fection,”  stated  Lovell,  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  better  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  the  hometown 
newspaper  on  the  part  of  local 
industry. 

♦ 

For  Documentary 

The  New  York  'Times  is  the 
star  of  a  new  documentary 
film,  “To  Give  the  News,”  be¬ 
ing  produced  by  RKO  Pathc 
for  its  “This  Is  America”  ser¬ 
ies.  General  theme  of  the  two- 
reeler  is  to  show  how  the  news 
is  gathered  and  published  by 
a  free  press  in  a  free  country. 
Pathe  crews  worked  inside  the 
Times  building  for  a  week. 
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Texas  Publishers 
Re-elect  Officers; 
Plan  Schoolinj; 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  —  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  officers  were  re-elected  in 
annual  meeting  here  last  week, 
and  San  Antonio  was  chosen 
as  the  probable  site  of  the  1949 
meeting  by  26  of  the  32  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  who  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions. 

Re-elected  were  M.  M.  Dono- 
6ky,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
president;  Millard  Cope,  Mar¬ 
shall  News  Messenger,  vice- 
president;  A.  E.  Clarkson, 
Houston  Post,  treasurer;  C.  W. 
Tabb,  Dallas,  secretary  and 
labor  commissioner,  Mr.  Tabb 
had  been  acting  secretary. 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  publisher 
ot  the  San  Antonio  L.xpress 
was  elected  to  a  five-year  term 
on  the  executive  committee, 
and  D.  A.  Greenwell  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  just  com¬ 
pleting  a  five-year  term  on  the 
board,  was  named  to  serve  the 
remaining  two  years  of  a  term 
vacated  by  C.  C.  Maes  of  News, 
Inc.,  no  longer  with  the  assoc¬ 
iation. 

The  association  went  on 
record  to  ask  Governor  Beau- 
loid  Jester  of  Texas  to  take 
sieps  to  preserve  forest  re¬ 
serves  of  the  state,  thanked 
Congress  in  a  resolution  for 
action  on  legislation  excluding 
newspaper  vendors  from  the 
social  security  code,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America 
will  meet  in  Houston  in  1949, 

President  Donosky  announced 
a  committee  of  publishers  to 
work  with  journalism  school 
faculty  members  for  a  program 
to  give  journalism  students 
practical  experience  on  Texas 
newspapers  while  undergradu¬ 
ates.  On  this  committee  are: 
\ .  ard  Mayburn,  Sherman 
Democrat,  chairman;  W.  N. 
Furey,  Hillsboro  Mirror;  Wayne 
C.  Sellers,  Fo.t  Worth  Star- 
Telegram;  David  C.  Leavell, 
Galveston  News-Tribune;  Joe 
Dealey,  Dallas  News;  Richard 
West,’  Dallas  News;  Walter 
Humphrey,  Fort  Worth  Press; 
Arthur  Laro,  Houston  Post. 

“We  feel  that  there  are  many 
young  people  who  want  to  en¬ 
ter  the  newspaper  field  without 
B  clear  idea  whether  they  want 
to  be  reporters,  advertising 
salesmen,  circulation  workers 
or  photographers,”  Mr.  Dono¬ 
sky  said.  “We  believe  practical 
experience  will  make  them 
better  able  to  arrive  at  a  deci¬ 
sion.” 

R.  W.  Wortham,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Southland 
Paper  Mills  at  Lufkin,  Tex., 
told  the  newspaper  executives 
that  newsprint  supplies  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  to  be  short 
for  the  next  four  years  because 
present  sources  of  paper  supply 
•re  being  discontinued  more 


rapidly  than  new  facilities  are 
being  built. 

“During  the  past  10  days  I 
have  been  told  that  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mills  are  turning 
pulp  over  to  plastic  production 
at  such  a  rate  that  production 
of  newsprint  will  be  nil  within 
two  years,”  he  said. 

♦ 

Merged  Weeklies 
Form  Tabloid  Daily 

SAN  RAFAEL,  Calif.  —  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  new  daily  in 
Marin  County  is  scheduled  here 
for  May  2,  it  is  announced  by 
Henry  W.  Jackson.  Formed  by 
merger  of  exi.sting  weeklies,  the 
newspaper  will  be  known  as 
the  Marin  Journal-Record. 

The  new  daily  will  be  a  tab¬ 
loid  published  week-days,  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday, 
when  it  will  have  a  color  comic 
supplement.  Jackson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  will  be  publisher  with 
Prince  Carlisle,  editor. 

The  Journal-Record  will  be  a 
merger  of  the  Marin  Journal, 
established  in  1861  and  pur¬ 
chased  last  year  by  Jackson 
froni  T.  F.  Bagshaw,  and  of  the 
Marin  Herald  of  San  Rafael. 
Jackson  recently  merged  the 
Fairfax  Gazette  and  Larkspur- 
Corte  Madera  News  with  the 
Marin  Herald 

United  Press  wire  service  and 
Acme  Newspictures  will  serve 
the  new  daily. 

♦ 

Ernie  Pyle  Honored 
With  Library 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.  — 
Ernie  ^le’s  Albuquerque 
home  is  about  to  become  a 
public  monument  as  a  result 
of  a  three-vear  effort.  The  con¬ 
sent  of  27  heirs  was  needed  to 
begin  the  action  to  have  the 
city  and  library  here  agree  to 
pwpetual  maintenance. 

The  memorial  is  to  be  a 
hbrary,  bearing  a  plaque  of 
identification,  and  dedicated  to 
veterans.  Members  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sponsoring  committee  in¬ 
cluded  Dan  Burrows,  editor  of 
Albuquerque  Tribune;  Erna 
Fergussrn.  author  and  former 
news-woman;  Will  Keleher.  at¬ 
torney  and  former  reporter; 
James  Threlkeld,  bookseller; 
and  Keen  Raffertv.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  New  Mexico 
Publishers  association. 

♦ 

Ads  Crowded  Out 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— Con¬ 
tinued  newsprint  shortage 
caused  the  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  to  ban  display  ads  in  its 
post-Easter  Sunday  edition.  It 
carried  regular  news  and 
features  in  64-page  issue.  11 
pages  of  which  were  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  Heavy  pre-Easter  ad¬ 
vertising  was  a  factor. 

♦ 

Spanish  Edition 

The  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Valley 
Review  has  started  publishing 
a  weekly  Spanish  edition, 
“Noticias  Del  Valle.” 


Radio  Head  Buys 
Into  Dailies  at 
Miami  Beach 

Fort  Industries,  operating 
WGBS  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla,, 
has  become  equal  proprietor 
with  John  D.  Montgomery  of 
the  Miami  Beach  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  morning 
Star,  evening  Sun,  and  the 
Sunday  Sun-Star  at  Miami 
Beach. 

Announcement  was  made  in 
New  York  City  by  George 
Storer,  president  of  Fort  In¬ 
dustries  and  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Miami  Beach 
publishing  company. 

Montgomery  will  continue  as 
president  and  publisher.  The 
deal  eliminates  minority  stock¬ 
holders  and  results  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Fort  Industries 
possessing  all  the  stock. 

“A  tight  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  in  Miami  led  to  the  pur¬ 
chase,”  Storer  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Associated  with 
Storer  is  J.  Harold  Ryan.  Their 
company  is  a  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  affiliate,  controlling  sev¬ 
eral  other  stations. 

The  Weekly  Sun  Tropics, 
established  in  1929,  was  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun. 
established  as  a  daily  in  1940. 
The  Miami  Beach  Morning 
Star  was  launched  in  1945. 
Montgomery  published  an 
English-language  paper  in 
Cuba,  and  had  received  his 
early  training  on  the  .Tunction 
City  (Kans.)  Daily  Union,  op¬ 
erated  by  his  father.  Harrv  E. 
Montgomery.  In  1926,  John 
Mont^mery  founded  the  Coral 
Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera. 

WGBS  was  established  !n 
1939.  It  is  currently  building  a 
50,000-watt  transmitter  on  a 
site  three  miles  north-west  of 
Hialeah,  the  intended  range  of 
which  will  include  all  the 
Carribbean  area. 

♦ 

Pauer  Snonsor*; 

Si’iorpr  Tal«»nl  Hunt 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn.— The  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  is  co-sponsoring  with  the 
Women’s  Institute  of  St.  Paul 
a  Search-For-Talent  singing 
contest,  open  to  Minnesota  and 
Western  Wisconsin  girls,  17  to 
20  years  old.  A  grand  award 
of  $500  will  be  given  the  win¬ 
ner  at  the  final  competition  in 
May. 

The  contest  is  publicized  by 
stories  and  ads  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  In  75  state  papers, 
through  radio  announcements, 
and  by  letters  sent  to  music 
teachers  in  the  contest  terri¬ 
tory. 

W.  O.  Miller,  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  reports  that  to  date  girls 
have  entered  from  83  com¬ 
munities,  representing  52  coun¬ 
ties. 


Texas  Paper  Quits 
Birthday  Pictures 

The  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times  has  announced  it 
no  longer  will  be  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  pictures  of  children  on 
their  birthday  anniversaries. 

“The  change  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  growth  of 
South  Texas,”  the  Caller- 
Times  said  in  a  news  story. 

Stories  of  children’s  birth¬ 
day  parties  will  be  published. 


City’s  Flood  Sale 
Tactics  Land  Two 
In  Hot  VJ  atcr 

MO.NTREAL  —  “The  town  of 
LaPi'airie  does  not  want  any 
publicity  on  this  flcod,”  de¬ 
clared  .Mayor  Patrick  McGee 
after  a  Montreal  Gazette  re¬ 
porter  had  been  “escorted” 
from  the  flood  .scene  to  the 
police  station. 

Overflowing  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  flooded  the  town  and 
vicinity  when  the  ice  broke  up. 
The  mayor  later  pointed  out 
that  the  town  was  “anxious” 
to  sell  some  of  the  land. 

The  Gazette  men  were  taken 
into  “protective  custody”  while 
surveying  a  heavily  flooded 
area.  They  were  questioned  by 
Mayor  McGee,  who  also 
stressed  the  “evils”  of  taking 
flood  pictures  in  the  town. 

After  the  briefing,  the  news¬ 
men  were  told  to  find  the 
shortest  way  from  LaPrairie  to 
Montreal. 

The  mayor  warned  that  fu¬ 
ture  violators  would  be  quickly 
“chucked”  into  police  cells. 

“These  are  not  waters  from 
the  river,”  he  informed  the 
amazed  newspaper  men,  “they 
are  caused  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow.” 

♦ 

Makeup  Restyled 
In  Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times  has  taken  on  a  “new 
look”  in  the  form  of  a  new 
body  type  —  Ideal  8  point  set 
on  It  replaces  Century  7 

on  9  and  makes  possi  le  about 
one  inch  additional  copy  per 
column.  This  is  the  first  body 
type  change  since  1924. 

The  Indianapolis  News  also 
has  several  innovations  in 
make-up,  notably  pictorial 
blow-ups  to  four,  five  and  six 
columns,  and  a  check-mark  to 
point  up  outstanding  brief  news 
and  feature  stories. 

♦ 

New  Publishers’  Agent 

Bernardo  P  a  1  m  e  d  o  has 
opened  his  own  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  office  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  following  merger  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  and 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  offices. 
Palmedo  formerly  was  with  the 
Woodward  organization. 
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Moscow  Correspondents  Get 
News  from  Reading  Papers 


By  Walter  Cronkite 
I’nitcd  Press  Correspondent 

MOSCOW — Will  Rogers  used 
to  say,  “All  I  know  is  what  I 
read  in  the  newspapers.”  We 
correspondents  in  the  Soviet 
capital  can’t  say  much  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can’t, 
in  a  sense,  say  as  much.  Be¬ 
cause,  though  we  get  95%  of 
our  news  from  the  Russian 
press,  we  ourselves  don’t  do 
the  reading.  Most  of  us  can 
read,  as  well  as  speak,  enough 
of  the  language  for  non-pro¬ 
fessional  purposes.  But  we 
can't  read  it  rapidly  enough, 
or  accurately  enough,  for  cov¬ 
ering  the  news.  For  that  we 
depend  on  translator-secre¬ 
taries.  Please  note  the  plural. 
It’s  necessary,  for  there  are 
about  125,000  words  a  day  to 
be  read  off  to  us.  Even  the 
throat  of  a  hardened  radio 
commentator  couldn’t  stand 
that.  So  the  girls  work  in  re¬ 
lays.  We  sit  and  take  notes.  It’s 
one  long  press  conference. 

No  Short-Cuts  Possible 

There  is  no  way  to  cut  cor¬ 
ners  on  this  method,  for  Rus¬ 
sian  newspapers  aren’t  fully 
indexed,  as  those  of  some 
other  nations  are.  Every  item 
has  to  be  scanned  by  the  read¬ 
er.  every  ite.u  in  the  seven 
da'lies.  as  well  as  the  weekly 
and  other  periodicals.  The  re¬ 
citation  is  rapid;  secretaries 
translate  virtually  as  fast  as 
they  read,  except  in  the  cases 
of  announcements  of  high  im¬ 
portance,  where  the  phrasing 
is  specially  careful  and  precise. 
Translations  of  these  are  typed 
for  us. 

Outside  the  Russian  press, 
there  are  few  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  Supplementing  the 
95%  this  represents,  we  obtain, 
say,  4%  from  other  foreigners 
in  Moscow,  chiefly  members  of 
our  embassies:  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  1%  from  witnessing  public 
events,  such  as  parades  in  Red 
Square,  speeches  at  the  Bos- 
hoi  Theatre,  or  sessions  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet. 

The  working  day  of  a  foreign 
correspondent  begins  here  in 
the  morning,  when  the  main 
papers  are  delivered  at  the  In¬ 
tourist  Service  Bureau  at  the 


3  More  in  CNF 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  An¬ 
nouncement  of  five  addi¬ 
tional  members  to  the  Calif- 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Found¬ 
ation  is  made  by  Neal  Van 
Sooy,  president.  These  are: 
San  Diego  Journal,  Escon¬ 
dido  Times  Advocate,  Lodi 
News  Se  tinel,  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald  and  Tur¬ 
lock  Daily  Journal. 


newsmen's  headquarters,  the 
Hotel  Metropole. 

Copy  boys,  really  girls  and 
sometimes  old  women,  and 
here  called  couriers,  from  each 
of  the  offices  line  up  at  the 
service  bureau  to  rush  the 
sheets  to  the  waiting  corres¬ 
pondents. 

Lo,  The  Poor  Secretary! 

The  secretaries  run  a  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  over  the  papers  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  government 
organ,  Isvestia,  then  the  party 
paper,  Pravda,  and  so  down 
through  the  lesser  Moscow 
dailies. 

I  sign  off  each  “take”  of  my 
dispatches  with  the  identify¬ 
ing  number  of  my  “working 
papers”,  the  Press  Depart¬ 
ment’s  little  red  paste-board 
press  card,  and  sign  my  name 
before  our  courier  snatches  the 
copy.  She  hustles  six  blocks  to 
the  central  telegraph  office 
and  through  the  little  green 
door  which  leads  up  to  the 
special  deck  where  press  copy 
is  received. 

A  Newsman  And  His  Copy 

Here  a  clerk  takes  it  through 
another  door  which  never  has 
been  entered  by  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  back  into  a  recess  where 
the  censors  sit. 

Some  time  later,  the  copy, 
approv'ed  or  amended,  comes 
back  out  this  little  door,  more 
formalities  of  registration,  and 
then,  finally,  it  goes  to  the 
telegraph  transmitters. 

The  correspondents  do  not 
see  their  copy  between  the 
censorship  and  transmission. 
This  is  by  their  own  choice. 
The  lengthy  delay  that  would 
be  occasioned  by  returning 
copy  for  correspondent’s  ap¬ 
proval,  they  have  agreed,  is 
more  of  a  drawback  than  dele¬ 
tions. 

The  newspapermen  have  no 
direct  contact  with  the  censors. 
Their  organization  is  called 
Glavlit,  and  is  an  independent 
branch  of  the  government. 

You  communicate  with  them 
by  written  notes  handed  across 
the  same  desk  where  copy  is 
submitted.  If  the  communica¬ 
tion  is  considered  worthy  of  an 
answer,  a  pleasant-voiced  wo¬ 
man  speaking  faultless  English, 
telephones  the  reply  to  the 
correspondent.  This  rarely 
happens. 

Complaints  also  can  be  taken 
up  with  the  Press  Department, 
but,  since  censorship  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  this  procedure 
seldom  works. 

Once  the  morning’s  required 
reading  and  writing  are  over, 
the  correspondent  may  find 
time  to  slip  over  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  or  British  embassy,  or 


some  similar  source  to  prospect  propaganda  division’s  Culture 
for  news.  and  Life,  the  weekly  satire 

His  tour  over,  he  returns  to  magazine  Crocodile,  the  Ga- 
his  office  for  his  evening  sec-  zette  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
retary’s  reading  of  the  after-  Presidium,  Socialist  Agricul- 
noon  papers.  This  can  go  on,  ture  and  Soviet  Medicine,  must 
and  frequently  does,  for  hours,  be  run  through  the  same  as- 
That  takes  care  of  the  daily  sembly  line, 
papers.  The  other  publications  For  their  news  of  the  out- 
such  as  the  Political  New  side  world  the  correspondents 
Times,  the  Communist  party  listen  to  BBC. _ _ 

Radio  Makers’  ‘Everv  Room’ 
Connects  In  Hartford  Test 


RADIO  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  is  convinced  it  has  a 
good  thing  in  its  campaign  to 
sell  “A  Radio  in  Every  Room — 
A  Radio  for  Everyone.” 

Reason  for  its  enthusiasm  is  a 
two-week  merchandising  test 
conducted  last  month  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  The  test  proved  in 
hangup  fashion  that  all  the 
business  needed  was  some 
highlv  coordinated  promotion. 

RMA’s  “every  room”  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  waged  nation¬ 
ally  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
success  of  this  phase  of  the 
drive  was  considerable,  but  it 
was  apparently  in  need  of  some 
prodigious  local  help  if  its  full 
possibilities  were  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited. 

Eldean  Assists 

With  the  aid  of  its  public 
relations  counsel — Fred  Hdean 
Organization — RMA  decided  to 
test  this  local  angle.  Two  cities, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  were  chosen  as  the 
proving  grounds.  ’They  were 
comparable  in  population,  cli¬ 
mate,  radio  set  sales  and  other 
pertinent  factors. 

Hartford  was  made  the  test 
city.  Providence  the  control. 
The  promotors  moved  into 
Hartford  about  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  test,  which  ran  from 
Feb.  23  to  March  6,  normally 
the  slowest  period  of  the  year 
for  radio  sales. 

Seriatim,  the  schedule  ran 
something  like  this:  Distribu¬ 
tors’  meeting — luncheon,  slide 
film  explaining  the  project, 
questions  and  answers,  etc.; 
formation  of  a  distributors’ 
committee  to  enlist  dealers; 
formation  of  a  committee  of 
top  retailers  to  put  the  test  into 
action;  meeting  of  dealers’  rep¬ 
resentatives:  press  conference 
for  newspapers  and  radio 
stations. 

All  preparations  were  car¬ 
ried  out  with  time-table  pre¬ 
cision,  in  insure  as  complete 
and  foolproof  a  test  as  possible 
Agenda  for  the  meetings  even 
specified  the  precise  time  for 
removal  of  luncheon  dishes. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  the 
period  of  preparation,  broad¬ 
sides,  letters,  postcards  and 
speeches  were  aimed  at  the 
Hartford  dealers,  in  order  to 
keep  their  enthusiasm  at  high 
pitch.  Providence  dealers  were 
asked  merely  to  continue  with 
their  normal  routine  and  to 
keen  accurate  sales  records. 

'The  press  was  asked  not  to 
reveal  that  the  promotion  was 
a  test.  In  this  respect  the 
scheme  was  helped  by  the  co¬ 


incidence  that  new  models 
would  be  arriving  at  just  about 
the  time  of  the  test.  The  bally¬ 
hoo  was  explained  as  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  new  lines. 

The  opening  gun  was  an  ad¬ 
vertising  smash  in  the  Sunday 
Courant  of  Feb.  22.  with  many 
of  the  radio  retailers  in  town 
participating.  In  the  same  issue 
was  a  full-page  story-and-pic- 
ture  layout  on  radio  design. 
Then,  overnight,  shop  win¬ 
dows  blossomed  out  with  at¬ 
tractive  displays  plugging  the 
“every  room — for  everyone” 
theme  in  the  form  of  streamers, 
posters  and  picture  blowups. 

The  largest  department  store, 
G.  Fox,  had  in  its  main  win¬ 
dow  a  three-foot  doll’s  house 
with  streamers  from  each  room 
leading  to  an  actual  radio  for 
that  spot  in  the  house.  Fur¬ 
niture  tores,  jewelers  and  ap¬ 
pliance  dealers  prepared  nu¬ 
merous  novel  and  individual 
displays,  all  patterned  on  the 
same  general  note. 

Outsell  ZV2  to  1 

Advertising  of  radios  during 
the  period  w'as  ahnost  entirely 
key^  to  the  personal  posses¬ 
sion  theme.  Publicity  gave  ad¬ 
ditional  impact.  Both  the  Cour¬ 
ant  and  Times  carried  special 
features  and  news  stories,  and 
345  radio  spot  announcements 
were  broadcast  on  donated 
time. 

Result — although  the  winter 
weather  in  Hartford  was  at  its 
worst  during  the  test  period, 
Hartford  dealers  outsold  those 
in  Providence  by  two  and  a 
half  to  one.  The  score:  Hart¬ 
ford,  2,505;  Providenoe,  979. 
In  each  instance  the  same 
number  of  dealers  with  about 
equal  normal  volume  were 
checked. 

In  these  figures,  Stanley  H. 
Manson,  chairman  of  RMA’s 
advertising  committee,  sees 
“new  vistas  for  radio  merchan¬ 
dising.” 

“The  importance  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  does  not  stop  with  the 
sales  record.”  said  Manson. 
“It  provides  proof  that  there  is 
a  new  market  which  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  tapped.” 

A  plus  value  for  the  dealers, 
in  addition  to  increased  busi¬ 
ness,  Manson  added,  was  that 
it  gave  them  new  sales  tech¬ 
niques  and  “unqualified  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  methods 
used.” 

With  Hartford  behind  it, 
Manson's  committee  is  now 
considering  a  plan  for  wider 
application  of  the  techniques 
used  there. 


Fairchild  Tiii’iis 
Furnilure  Paper 
Into  Daily  June  1 

The  national  semi-weekly 
trade  paper,  Retailing  Home 
Furnishings,  will  become  Re¬ 
tailing  Daily  on  June  1,  Fair- 
child  Publications  of  New 
York  City  has  announced. 

Fairchild  prints  two  other 
daily  trade  journals.  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  which  has  cov¬ 
ered  its  field  for  38  years,  and 
the  Daily  News  Record,  for 
55  years  carrying  the  men’s 
wear  trade  and  textile  news. 

“With  two  other  successful 
business  dallies,  we  felt  that 
the  world-  wide  Fairchild 
newsgathering  organization  is 
especially  geared  to  publish 
a  home  furnishings  daily,” 
Louis  W.  Fairchild,  president 
of  the  publishing  house,  told 
E  Sc  P. 

.  Swollen  with  Advertising 
Fairchild’s  editors  said  they 
are  practically  forced  i  n  t  o 
more  frequent  publication. 
The  present  semi-weekly  tab¬ 
loid  is  so  swollen  with  adver¬ 
tising  as  to  be  nearly  unman¬ 
ageable,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  had,  in  January  1945,  gone 
to  twice  -  a  -  week  publication 
after  having  attained  an  un- 
wieldly  80  pages,  weekly. 

The  weekly  was  commenced 
in  1931  as  an  ensemble  publi¬ 
cation,  covering  eight  fields, 
each  of  which  have  trade  pub¬ 
lications  of  their  own,  jn  a 
weekly  or  monthly  basis. 
These  fields  are  furniture, 
draperies,  floor  coverings, 
lamps,  chinaware,  houseware, 
applicances  and  radio-tele¬ 
vision. 

Although  Retailing  Daily 
will  carry  over  the  23,281 
ABC-audited  circulation  of  the 
semi-weekly  there  will  be  no 
letup  in  fitting  its  editorial 
techniques  to  the  special 
tastes  of  its  readers.  To  en¬ 
sure  this,  three  consumer 
survey  concerns  have  been 
used  by  Fairchild  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  readers  want 
the  paper  to  be. 

Readability  Tests  Applied 
Results  of  the  readability 
tes.s  are  made  immediately 
applicable  to  Fairchild’s  or¬ 
ganization.  One  of  its  most 
interesting  discoveries  was 
that  while  readers  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  too  much  to  long  or  tech¬ 
nical  words,  they  abhor  long 
ing  of  the  sentences  that  read- 
and  involved  sentences.  Read¬ 
ers  have  cited,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  writer  and  the 
staff,  works  wonders  in  the 
writers’  style,  according  to 
the  management. 

Henry  Zwirnei ,  circulation 
manager,  explained  the  extra 
care  given  to  readability  on 
the  ground  that  circulation 
losses  come  to  a  trade  paper 
with  inexorable  swiftness. 
The  fact  that  subscriptions 
are  paid  a  year  in  advance 
prevents  the  management 
zrom  taking  warning  from 


“Cancellations”  that  come  to 
other  dailies. 

A  large  staff  backs  up  the 
Fairchild  Publications.  The 
new  paper,  for  instance,  will 
have  three  AP  wires-financial, 
general,  and  state — as  a  start¬ 
ing  point.  Few  stories  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  paper  in  AP’s  orig¬ 
inal  form,  however.  The 
wire  service  is  used  as  a  tip- 
sheet  on  points  that  retailers 
will  want  investigated  further 
by  Fairchild's  staff  of  home 
furnishings  experts. 

327  Correspondents 
Fairchild  Publications  sup¬ 
ports  general  coverage  with  a 
staff  of  327  correspondents 
(not  all  on  Retailing),  who 
pour  in  copy  over  several 
leased  wire  circuits.  The  Dow- 
Jones  service  is  also  utilized. 

Seldom  does  any  of  the 
leased  material  go  in  “as 
is,”  but  is  re-investigated. 

More  than  250  persons  staff 
22  branch  offices  o'  Fairchild 
and  handle  1,000  contacts  a 
day.  There  are  27  furnishings 
experts  at  the  New  York 
headquarter 

An  outstanding  feature  of 
the  new  publication.  Editor 
Louis  B.  Goodenough  said, 
will  be  the  institution  of  a 
broader  fashion  department, 
A  new  comic  strip,  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  trade, 
will  appear  in  the  paper's 
promotional  program. 

♦ 

Dies  From  Injuries 
Sustained  in  1922 

WASHINGTON  —  Franklin 
G.  Sartwell,  47.  Washington 
newspaperman  who  was  in¬ 
jured  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  enroute  to  Gettysburg, 
Pa..  to  report  a  trip  being  made 
by  President  Warren  G.  Hard¬ 
ing.  July  1.  1922.  died  last 
week  of  Illness  which  his  phy¬ 
sicians  said  was  traceable  to 
that  incident. 

Sartwell  was  a  Washington 
Post  reporter.  He  underwent 
numerous  operations  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  years  but  never 
fully  recovered  his  health  and 
for  the  past  se'  e  al  months 
was  a  public  relrt'on''  d'’'e''- 
tor  operating  principa'ly  from 
his  home. 

He  w’as  born  in  Bi’ff:  io 
joined  Associated  Prey's  in 
Washington  as  a  coo’’  toy. 
later  became  on“  of  the  n'oree  • 
night  club  editors.  With  t'^e 
exception  of  three  ye”«  on 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Led-Jer- 
Dispatch,  and  several  years  as 
an  editorial  writer  a^d  po¬ 
litical  colunmnist  with  tt^e 
Washington  Times,  his  journal¬ 
istic  career  was  spent  on  the 
Washington  Post. 

♦ 

Press  for  Portlaiul 

Parts  for  a  new  64-page  Hoe 
press  purchased  by  the  Guy  P. 
Gannett  Newspapers,  arrived 
by  trailer  truck  at  Portland. 
Me.  despite  two  heavy  snow 
storms.  The  press  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  basement  of  the 
new  annex  to  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  plant. 


Omits  Radio  Lists 
And  You  Could 
Hear  a  Pin  Drop 

DOTHAN,  Ala,  —  Not  the 
first  protest  against  dropping 
from  its  columns  the  tabu¬ 
lated  programs  of  the  local 
radio  station  has  been  reg¬ 
istered  by  readers  of  Dothan 
Eagle,  although  a  month  has 
elapsed  since  the  Eagle 
lopped  off  the  programs  be¬ 
cause  of  printing  costs. 

Members  of  the  Eagle  staff 
have  heard  comment,  how¬ 
ever,  that  revealed  that  sub¬ 
scribers  were  somewhat 
shocked  to  learn  that  radio 
programs  had  been  printed 
free.  This  procedure,  they 
could  not  understand  because, 
the  subscribers  said,  the  radio 
station  was  a  competing  me¬ 
dium. 

The  Eagle  has  a  circulation 
of  16,000  and  began  carrying 
network  programs  free  in  1938 
as  a  feature  helping  an  infant 
industry.  When  a  second  pro¬ 
gram  went  on  the  air  last 
year,  the  Eagle  continued  its 
free  printing,  but  a  third 
station's  programs  this  year 
proved  to  be  the  straw — . 

The  Eagle  invited  the  sta¬ 
tions  to  make  use  of  the 
paper's  columns  for  program 
listings  and  other  promotions 
at  regular  advertising  rates, 
but  the  stations  did  not  see  it 
that  way. 

Subsequently  one  ad¬ 
vertiser,  a  local  bakery,  pur¬ 
chased  space  to  carry  listings 
of  the  night-time  networks. 

♦ 

Iiiter-Oty  Editing 
Breaks  Bigger  Story 

Two  union  organizers,  who 
nad  given  fictitious  names  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  officers,  were 
properly  identified  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  inter-paper  cooperation. 
The  identification  incidentally 
demonstrated  to  two  city  edi¬ 
tors'  the  value  of  their  early 
training. 

When  Herb  Koehl,  now  city 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News,  and  William  Stucky, 
new  city  editor  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky. )  Leader,  attended 
classes  at  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalisr.i  together  there 
was  talk  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  news  coverage, 
and  of  papers  working  to¬ 
gether. 

So,  curious  about  a  wire 
story  frem  Lexington  that 
•John  Francis  Callan  and  Joe 
Hill  of  Dayton,  O.,  had  been 
arrested  in  Lexington  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  General  Electric 
strike,  Koehl  had  the  News’  la¬ 
bor  man,  Alan  Prichard,  inves¬ 
tigate.  Eventually,  pictures 
were  airmailed  to  Dayton  and 
the  arrested  pair  correctly 
tabbed  as  Louis  Kaplan  and 
Robert  Harrison,  well  known 
in  Dayton. 

Both  papers  developed  bet¬ 
ter  stories  out  of  this  method 
of  exchange. 


Jefferson  Awards 

During  ceremonies  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  Monticello  at  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.,  .\pril  13  ,Tef- 
ferson  Presidential  Medals  will 
be  awarded  to  the  New  York 
Times  “for  public  service  in 
the  preservation  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,”  and 
to  Fiske  Kimball,  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art,  “for  his  services  in  the 
restoration  of  Monticello.” 

The  Presidential  medals  are 
fashioned  out  of  gold  bronze. 

Southland  Mill 
Adds  Second  1 
Paper  Machine 

LUFKIN,  Tex.  —  Initial 
production  of  newsprint  from 
the  second  paper-making  ma¬ 
chine  recently  installed  by 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc., 
got  under  way  March  30. 

E.  L.  Kurth,  mill  president, 
said  full  production  would  be 
delayed  several  days  pending 
installation  of  a  final  turbine 
use  to  drive  the  mill’s  ex¬ 
panded  bank  of  pulp  wood 
grinders. 

Southland’s  original  ma¬ 
chine  was  slowed  from  a 
normal  speed  of  1,300  feet  a 
minute  to  1,000  feet  a  minute. 
This  was  to  allow  available 
pulp  compounds  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  between  both  machines. 

Kurth  announced  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  operation 
at  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  and  directors  at 
Lufkin. 

Nathan  Adams,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  in 
Dallas,  was  added  to  the 
mill’s  directorate.  W.  C.  Mc- 
Hale,  formerly  mill  manager, 
was  promoted  to  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

♦ 

Deadline  1)4  Set 
For  Ad  Award 

April  15  is  the  deadline  for 
nominations  for  the  “Adver¬ 
tising  Woman  of  the  Year.”  The 
award  is  sponsored  by  the 
Council  on  Women’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 

In  announcing  the  deadline, 
Mrs.  Honor  Gregory  House, 
vicepresident  of  AFA,  said  “any 
advertising  club  or  any  indi¬ 
vidual  interested  in  promoting 
women’s  contribution  to  the 
advertising  world”  may  make 
nominations.  The  winner  must 
be  currently  engaged  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  allied  activities. 

Judges  are  Bruce  Barton, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn; 
Henry  T.  Ewald,  president, 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.;  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  co-publisher 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

Nominations  should  be  sent 
to  Council  on  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs,  AFA,  330  West  42 
Street,  New  York  18. 
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Newspaper  Is  Store  Window 
In  Spadea  Fashion  Feature 


GUEISSING  is  serious  business, 

not  a  Rame,  with  Spadea 
Fashions,  Inc.  And  having  done 
well  its  business  of  guessing, 
the  firm  has  caught  on  with 
its  new  syndicated  newspaper 
feature  “Fashion-Telling  by 
Spadea.” 

The  guessing  started  when 
the  feature  was  first  announced 
for  sale  less  than  six  months 
ago.  Fashion  stuff  for  news¬ 
papers  was  not  a  new  idea. 
But  Spadea’s  treatment  of  it 
was  original,  and  the  question 
was  whether  its  originality  and 
editorial  appeal  were  sufficient 
to  put  it  across. 

Requiring  a  full-page  or  near 
it,  “Fashion-Telling”  was 
bound  to  encounter  resistance 
among  editors  still  wrestling 
with  space  limitations.  But, 
shortly  after  he  hit  the  road, 
James  V.  Spadea,  head  of  the 
firm,  found  he  had  guessed 
right.  Editors — and  advertising 
managers — were  eager  for  a 
fresh  fashion  feature. 

First  in  Bulletin 

On  January  4,  1948,  the  first 
issue  appeared  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sunday  Bulletin,  and 
in  quick  succession  other  met- 
tropolitan  newspapers  signed 
up,  among  them  the  Boston 
Globe,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  Dallas  News.  A  score  of 
others  have  said  “yes”  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  sign  Sflon. 

Next,  the  guessing  involved 
what  would  go  into  the  series 
of  pages.  Format  had  already 
been  determined — each  weekly 
issue  would  feature  a  new 
fashionnote  on  color  or  style 
or  fabric,  etc.  Eye-catcher  was 
to  be  a  series  of  sketches  by 
Mrs.  Jean  Spadea,  one  of  the 
country’s  top  fashion  artists — 
an  alumna  of  Bonwit  Teller, 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  other 
formidable  names  in  the  bus¬ 
iness.  Accompanying  the 
sketches  was  lively  and  know¬ 
ing  copy  by  Katharine  Jchn- 
son,  graduate  of  Vogue,  Col¬ 
lier’s  and  Charm. 

All  this  material  was  to  be 
assembled  by  Simeon  Braguin, 


art  director  and  designer  with 
an  equally  distinguished  past. 

Very  likely  the  feature  would 
be  made  or  would  fall  by  the 
fashions  it  chose  for  display 
from  among  the  many  in  the 
creative  stage.  Spadea’s  staff, 
in  regular  rounds  of  more  than 
100  leading  fashion  designers, 
was  responsible  for  the  choice. 
And  this  choice  was  to  be  made 
about  a  month  before  the  fea¬ 
ture  was  to  run  and  six  weeks 
before  the  fashions  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  retail  stores. 

Not  Rea'Iy  ‘Guessing* 

Here,  too.  they  managed 
their  guessing  well.  Taffeta, 
pink,  little-top-big-skirt,  lace — 
all  were  pioneered  by  Spadea 
as  winning  ideas,  and  were 
picked  up  by  the  leading  fash¬ 
ion  and  general  magazines 
from  two  weeks  to  a  month 
after  they  appeared  in  Spadea's 
page. 

Actually,  of  course,  little 
guessing  has  been  involved. 
With  their  long  experience  in 
the  field,  the  firm  and  its  two 
vicepresidents  —  Kay  Johnson 
and  Jean  Spadea  —  can’t  be 
expected  to  go  far  wrong  in 
predicting  w'hat  the  well- 
dressed  woman  and  her  mod¬ 
erately  well-dressed  followers 
will  latch  onto.  Popularity  has 
been  for  Spadea  merely  a 
pleasing  ratification  of  its 
judgment. 

There’s  a  good  deal  more  to 
it,  however,  so  far  as  the  news¬ 
paper  client  is  concerned. 

Spadea  is  not  content  merely 
to  provide  interesting  reading. 
Its  fashions  are  not  designers’ 
dreams.  They  are  things  that 
the  newspaper’s  readers  will 
be  able  to  buy  in  local  depart¬ 
ment  stores  about  two  gr  three 
weeks  after  the  feature  has  ap¬ 
peared. 

And  they  are  fashions  that 
the  stores  will  be  able  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  day  it  runs,  or  the 
following  day,  or  two  weeks 
or  so  later  when  the  goods 
arrive. 

Editorial  Flexibility 

This  latter  factor  give  the 
newspaper  not  only  an  adver¬ 
tising-plus  but  it  affords  a 
chance  to  localize  the  feature. 
Fully  flexible,  it  may  include 
names  of  local  stores  planning 
to  carry  the  fashions,  may  be 
rewritten  to  suit  local  needs, 
may  carry  its  own  title  and 
byline. 

At  present,  for  example,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  calls  the 
feature  “Looking  Ahead  in 
Fashion,”  uses  the  copy  as  is, 
with  Miss  Johnson’s  byline. 
The  Atlanta  Journal  rewrites 
and  adds  to  the  copy,  uses  its 
own  fashion  writer’s  byline, 
and  creates  a  news  head.  The 
Boston  Globe  uses  a  small  part 
of  the  wordage  as  a  copy  block, 
breaks  the  rest  of  it  into  cap¬ 
tions  for  the  h  a  1  f-d  o  z  e  n 
sketches. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  use 
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the  feature  in  their  Sunday 
editions,  full-page.  It  comes  to 
them  in  the  form  of  a  glossy 
proof — no  mats  (see  cut).  Copy 
does  not  appear  in  the  proof, 
but  is  sent  along  separately  for 
use  as  the  newspaper  sees  fit. 

Store  list 

Also  in  the  package — and 
for  merchandising-wise  news¬ 
papers  a  vital  part  of  it — is  a 
list  of  the  local  stores  that  will 
sell  the  fashions  sketched  on 
the  page. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
for  instance  got  with  its  pack¬ 
age  for  March  28  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  this: 

Figure  1:  Navy  rough  dry 
cotton  dress  with  pink  organza 
bolero;  store:  Lindner  Coy;  de¬ 
livery;  approximately  April  1. 

Figure  4:  black  maygashel 
linen  dress  with  pink  organdie 
collar  and  vestee;  store:  Halle 
Bros.;  delivery  middle  of  April. 

Figure  5:  two-piece  pink  lin¬ 
en  dress,  $27.75  wholesale: 
store:  Halle  Bros.;  delivery 
May  1. 

And  so  on  for  the  other 
sketches  on  the  page,  and  for 
the  other  newspapers  on  the 
list. 

Reader  response  has  been 
“gratifying”,  Mr.  Spadea  said. 
The  Plain  Dealer  reported  to 
him  that  in  the  first  three  or 
four  weeks  it  had  run  the 
feature,  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  received  an  average  of 
70  calls  a  week  for  information 
about  the  merchandise — a  bet¬ 
ter  record  than  was  made  by 
the  newspaper’s  own  local 
fashion  coverage. 

The  Spadea  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  is  in  part  an  outgrowth, 
though  entirely  independent,  of 
the  firm’s  work  for  department 
stores.  Spadea,  Inc.,  its  agency 
operation,  prepares  advertising 
for  about  two  dozen  stores 
throughout  the  country.  This 
phase  of  the  work  has  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  a  year. 

Although  the  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  invariably  strikes  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  “high  fashion” 
note,  it  is  not  so  limited.  The 
criterion  for  use  of  a  style  is 
onl.y  its  freshness  and  its  avail¬ 
ability. 

Nor  is  it  limited  to  women’s 
dresses  and  coats.  Recent  is¬ 
sues,  for  example,  hav’e  fea¬ 
tured  “Men’s  Fashions  f'om 
the  Woman’s  Viewpoint.”:  a 
discussion  of  new  fashions  that 
can  be  made  at  home;  women’s 
new  shoe  styles;  etc.  In  every 
case,  the  issue  presents  an  ed¬ 
itorial  idea  and  is  not  me’  ely  a 
heterogeneous  page  of  fashions. 

Bringing  a  magazine  pres¬ 
entation  to  newspapers,  it  al¬ 
ways  presents  merchandise 
that  will  be  available,  and 
presents  it  early  enough  so 
that  the  stores  may_  “cash  in” 
on  it.  Mr.  Spadea  said. 

“We  are  not.  of  course,  trying 
to  replace  the  present  promo¬ 
tion  jobs  by  stores  or  to  re¬ 
place  the  work  of  local  fashion 
editors,”  he  added.  “We  feel, 
and  editors  have  told  us,  that 
the  feature  fills  gaps  in  both 
store  promotions  and  news¬ 
paper  coverage.” 


Life  Insurance 
Foruni  Hears  P  R 
Is  Local  Job 

The  backbone  of  good  public 
relations  for  the  life  insurance 
business  is  the  public  relations 
of  the  individual  companies, 
Holgar  J.  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 
said  this  week. 

Speaking  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  a  two-day  Forum  on 
Life  Insurance  Company  Public 
Relations,  Mr.  Johnson  stressed 
the  need  for  better  personnel 
relations  and  “friendlier”  com¬ 
munity  relations. 

“Localized  activities,  com¬ 
munity  goodwill,”  he  said, 
“must  be  a  company  job.  A  na¬ 
tional  program  could  not  be 
applied  intensively  on  the  local 
level.” 

Local  Cooperation 

Discussing  the  ways  in  which 
the  conununity  job  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  he  advocated  “local 
cooperation  with  newspapers  in 
special  editions  covering  life 
insurance,  and  providing  reg¬ 
ular  news  material.” 

Edwin  C.  Craig,  president  of 
National  Life  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
who  was  forum  keynote  speak¬ 
er,  presented  a  “blueprint”  for 
the  organization  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  public  relations. 

Like  Mr.  Johnson,  he  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  burden  of  the 
job  rests  with  the  individual 
companies.  “An  overall  job  for 
the  institution  is  necessary  and 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
is  doing  an  excellent  job.”  he 
declared.  “But  all  its  work  can 
be  for  naught  if  the  individual 
companies  do  not  do  their 
share.’’ 

3  Steps  Recommended 

Three  steps  recommended  by 
Mr.  Craig  were:  1.  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  general  philosophy; 
2.  development  of  techni'-ues 
;o  translate  the  philosophv  into 
action;  3.  integration  of  the 
ahilosophy  and  techniques. 

H.  L.  Curtis  of  Shell  Oil  Co. 
jrged  insurance  companies  to 
aelp  business  generally  in  its 
efforts  to  “get  across  its  own 
storv  as  effectively  as  possible.” 
Describing  his  own  companj-'s 
work,  he  said  it  employs  nearly 
all  recognized  media  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  public  through  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity. 

Other  speakers  were  .Alan  M. 
Kennedy,  Northwestern  Nation¬ 
al  Life  Insurance  Co.;  John  W. 
Darr,  Institute  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions;  Fred  G.  Rudge  of  Fred 
Rudge.  Inc.,  advertising  agency: 
Robert  L.  McCaffrey.  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  Robert  P. 
Kelsey,  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co..  Clark  Bel- 
ien.  New  England  Gas  .Associa¬ 
tion;  Claude  Robinson,  Opinion 
Research  Corp.;  and  Robert  W, 
Sparks,  Bowery  Savings  Bank, 
New  York.  < 
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3  Michigan  Newspapers 
Plan  Talent  Shows 


YOUNG  people  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  communities  where  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  the  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News 
and  the  Lansing  State  Journal 
are  published,  are  making 
front-page  news  this  month 
and  every  story  that  appears 
about  them  is  one  to  make  the 
community  proud  of  its  youth. 

These  liew'spapers,  published 
by  Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
are  each  sponsoring  with  some 
community  co-sponsor,  a  Youth 
Talent  Exhibit,  similar  to  the 
Youth  Talent  Exhibit  which 
the  Herald  pioneered  in  1947. 

Have  Two-Fo’d  Purpose 
Federated  Publications.  Inc., 
according  to  Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr., 
vicepresident,  believes  in  Youth 
Talent  Exhibits  for  two  rea¬ 
sons: 

First,  because  the  Youth 
Talent  Exhibit,  as  it  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  Grand  Rapids  last 
year,  proved  a  convincing  refu- 
Ution  of  the  charge  sometimes 
made  that  newspapers,  “play 
up  the  misdemeanors  of  youth, 
fail  to  recognize  its  construc¬ 
tive  achievements.” 

Second,  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions  believes  in  Youth  Talent 
Exhibits  because  such  exhibits 
are  an  excellent  way  to  make 
friends. 

Use  News  Columns 
Part  of  the  promotion  in 
news  columns  is  a  series  of 
stories  and  pictures  about 
young  people  and  their  crea¬ 
tive  skills  and  talents,  the  mod¬ 
el  trains  they’re  building  or 
the  poems  they’re  writing.  Ev¬ 
ery  story  makes  friends  among 
young  people  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  leaders  in 
school  and  in  youth  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  results  in  Grand  Rapids 
last  year  brought  a  crowd  of 
20,000  crowding  the  public  mu¬ 
seum  during  the  week  of  the 
Exhibit. 

Other  cities  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  idea  of  a  free,  in¬ 
clusive  public  showing  of  the 
talents  and  skills  of  young 
people  of  junior  and  senior 
high  school  ages.  Besides  the 
three  cities  named  above,  other 
Michigan  cities  and  some  out¬ 
side  the  state  are  planning 
Youth  Talent  Exhibits  this  year. 
Covers  Teen  Agers 
Ages  eligible  for  entry  in  the 
exhibit  and  the  territory  from 
w'hieh  entries  may  be  made  can 
be  determined  as  a  newspaper 
and  its  co-sponsor  desires,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  H.  Lampee, 
promotion  manager.  Federated 
Publications,  at  Grand  Rapids. 

In  Grand  Rapids  the  ages  13 
through  18  are  used  and  the 
territory  from  which  entries 
are  received  this  year  is  county¬ 
wide.  It  is  important  that  both 
territory  and  eligible  ages  be 
defined  in  first  announcements 
of  such  an  exhibit. 

Clcs'^ifications  under  which 
exhibits  may  be  made  have 


been  arranged  in  the  Grand 
R.  pids  exhibit  under  four  gen¬ 
eral  fields:  Arts  -  original  writ¬ 
ing,  musical  composition  and 
photography  as  well  as  paint¬ 
ing,  printmaking  and  sculpture: 
handicraft;  Natural  History 
Collections;  and  other  Science 
displays. 

Challenge  to  Youth 

The  word  hobby  is  avoided 
in  stories  about  the  Youth 
Talent  Exhibit  and  the  Exhibit 
is  presented  to  young  people 
as  a  challenge  to  show  thsir 
best  work  in  fields  which  may 
become  either  a  vocation  or  an 
avocation  that  will  give  lasting 
satisfaction. 

Dates  for  the  three  exhibits 
scheduled  by  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations  newspapers  with  the 
place  of  exhibit  are  as  follows: 
Grand  Rapids,  April  21-28. 
sponsored  by  the  Herald  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Mu¬ 
seum.  in  the  Museum. 

Battle  Creek,  April  21-25. 
sponsored  by  the  Enquirer  and 
News  and  the  Health  and  Re¬ 
creation  Association  in  the 
Battle  Creek  Youth  Building. 

Lansing,  May  26-30,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Journal  and  the 
Lansing  Department  of  Recre¬ 
ation,  in  Prudden  Auditorium. 

Prizes  are  being  offered  by 
the  sponsoring  newspapers  in 
the  Federated  Publications 
group  but  the  prize  offers  are 
not  emphasized  unduly  in  news 
stories  which  are  treated  on  a 
news-mterest  basis. 

Need  School  Support 

Judges  for  the  exhibits  are, 
in  all  instances,  carefully 
chosen  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  fields  in  which  they  will 
work.  Consultation  with  pub¬ 
lic  and  non-public  school  au¬ 
thorities  is  a  prerequisite  in 
advance  of  any  announcement 
of  a  Youth  Talent  Exhibit, 
said  Lampee.  It  is  well  at  this 
time  to  arrange  for  opportu¬ 
nities  for  talks  before  school 
assemblies  outlining  exh'bit 
plans.  In  Grand  Raoids,  the 
Herald  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Museum  pro¬ 
vide  speakers  for  these  talks. 

Promotion  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  exhibit  is  begun  about 
two  months  in  advance  of  the 
actual  event  and  news  stories 
outlining  rules  for  the  exhibit 
and  telliyg  of  prospective  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  their  ent’-ies  are 
run  twice  a  week  the  first 
month,  daily  the  last  month. 

Attractive  folders  with  full 
information  about  th”  exhibit 
and  a  registration  bl^nk  are 
distributed  to  schools  ^nd 
youth  groups  when  t'^e  project 
is  first  announced.  The  blanks 
are  often  a  source  of  good  news 
paper  and  through  the  co- 
sponsor. 

Return  of  the  filled-in  rc'»- 
istration  blanks  is  reauired  10 
days  before  the  exhibit  op'ns 
but  earlier  return  is  leonrst'd 
when  possible.  These  b’anks 


are  often  a  source  of  good  news 
stories  and  art  during  the  pro¬ 
motion  period.  Parent’s  signa¬ 
ture  is  required  on  registration 
blanks  as  evidence  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  exhibitor’s  serious  in¬ 
tent  to  enter  the  exhibit  with 
work  which  he  has  done  him¬ 
self. 

♦ 

Se>  eii  Report 
To  Copy  Desk 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  have  joined  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  copy 
desk  recently: 

SWAN  HUNTER,  former  as¬ 
sistant  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  onetime  news 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 

LARRY  COY,  from  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  copy 
desk.  Before  entering  the  Army 
Coy  had  been  an  AP  staffer 
in  the  Midwest. 

JOE  NEWMAN,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia  reporter 
and  more  recently  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Seymour  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

CHARLIE  VAUGHAN,  re¬ 
cent  Indiana  University  gradu¬ 
ate. 

MILTON  FREIDENHEIM, 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Ann  Arbor  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

CHRIS  HANKMEYER,  form¬ 
er  sports  writer  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 

MAX  SCHNEIDER,  formerly 
on  the  Chicago  Sun  copy  desk 
and  more  recently  on  tne  desk 
at  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican. 

♦ 

Guild  to  Present 
Jouriialisiii  Awards 

PAGE  ONE  Awards,  given 
annually  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  various  fields 
of  endeavor,  will  be  presented 
May  5.  They  include: 

Journalism;  The  New  York¬ 
er,  for  general  editorial  excel¬ 
lence,  especially  as  exemplified 
in  “The  Wayward  Press”  de¬ 
partment  conducted  by  A.  J. 
Liebling  and  the  editorials  of 
E.  B,  White. 

Bert  Andrews,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  Washington  corres¬ 
pondence,  especially  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  his  articles  on  the 
loyalty  probe  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Radio:  The  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  for  its  present¬ 
ation  of  two  distinguished  uro¬ 
grams,  “CBS  Views  the  Pres.s” 
and  the  productions  of  the  CBS 
Documentary  Unit. 

.Special:  John  T.  McManus, 
past  president  of  the  News- 
mn?r  Guild  of  New  York,  for 
h's  long  and  devoted  services 
to  the  union. 
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‘Shield  Laws’ 

Are  Considered 
In  2  States 

BOSTON,  Mass. — A  bill  to 
protect  newspaper  reporters 
from  contempt  of  court  action 
when  they  refuse  to  divulge 
the  sources  of  confidential  in¬ 
formation  has  been  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate. 

The  bill  is  being  sponsored 
by  State  Senator  William  C. 
Geary,  Democrat,  of  Lowell, 
who  filed  similar  bills  to  pro¬ 
tect  physicians  and  members 
of  the  clergy. 

“A  newspaper  reporter  who 
has  received  information  in 
confidence  from  any  person 
shall  not,  without  the  consent 
04  such  person,  be  examined  in 
civil  or  criminal  action  as  to 
anv  such  information,”  the 
bill  reads. 

Geary  said  he  decided  to  file 
the  bill  after  reading  of  two 
Newburgh  (N.Y.)  News  staff¬ 
ers  being  jailed  for  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  break  the  confidence  of 
an  informant. 

•  •  • 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.— A  law 
which  would  protect  news¬ 
papermen  against  pressure  to 
reveal  confidential  sources  of 
information  is  being  studied  by 
the  Tennessee  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  it  was  announced  by  J. 
W.  West,  president. 

West  said  the  legislation  is 
being  studied  by  the  news- 
uaper  laws  committee  of  which 
Rov  C.  Coleson,  publisher  of 
the  Fayette  Falcon  of  Somer¬ 
ville.  Tenn.,  is  chairman. 

West  pointed  out  that  the 
.«ister  states  of  Kentucky  and 
Alabama  have  such  laws 
granting  immunity  to  the  Press. 

Coleson  is  expected  to  draft 
a  proposed  law  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  TPA  annual 
meeting  in  Kingsport  on  June 
11-12. 

♦ 

California  Paper 
Enters  Evening  Field 

With  the  issue  of  March  3,  the 
Newport  Beach-Balboa  (Calif.) 
News  Times,  published  by  Sam 
D.  Porter,  was  converted  into 
the  evening  daily  field.  Prior 
to  this,  the  News  Times  had 
been  a  weekly  for  the  first  32 
years  of  publication  and,  since 
1940,  a  semi-weekly. 

Porter  has  for  two  decades 
been  prominent  in  California 
newspaper  circles.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  Production  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Riverside  Press  En¬ 
terprise,  he  purchased  the  News 
Times  in  1945. 

George  D.  Close,  Inc.  has 
been  appoined  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the 
new  daily. 

♦ 

Agency  for  Florida 

Florida’s  state  advertising 
program  will  be  prepared  and 
placed  again  in  1948-49  by 
Allied  Advertising  .Agencies 
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Bureau,  GMA  Plan 
‘Clinic’  on  Inventories 


newspapers  and  advertisers 
interested  in  the  Monthly 
Grocery  Inventory  will  take 
stock  of  this  typ®  of  sales  re¬ 
search  in  Chicago  April  28. 

At  that  time  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
ANPA.  and  the  16  newspapers 
sponsoring  inventories  in  14  key 
markets  will  jointly  conduct  the 
first  National  Monthly  Grocery 
Inventory  Research  Clinic. 

GMA’s  Economic  Advisory 
Committee,  headed  by  Frede 
rick  E.  Richter  of  General 
Foods,  is  expected  to  attend  in 
a  body,  accompanying  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  president.  Paul  S. 
Willis,  and  Robert  Bingham,  re¬ 
search  director.  Also  attending 
will  be  market  research  heads 
of  more  than  a  dozen  large  gro¬ 
cery  manufacturers  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  number  of  agencies  han¬ 
dling  food  accounts. 

Others  Invited 

Any  advertiser  or  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive  interested  may  attend, 
according  to  Mr.  Willis  and  Al¬ 
fred  B.  Stanford,  director  of  the 
bureau,  by  making  reservation 
through  either  organization. 

In  addition  to  Bureau  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  newspaper  industry 
will  be  represented  by  advertis¬ 
ing  and  research  executives  of 
all  16  dailies  sponsoring  grocery 
inventories.  Two-thirds  of  them 
started  their  work  in  this  field 
during  the  past  year  with  the 
guidance  of  the  bureau. 

Million  for  Research 
Newspapers  have  invested  al¬ 
most  $1,000,000  in  monthly  in¬ 
ventory  research  since  it  was 
pioneered  in  1939  by  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Bureau  executives  at  the 
nveeting  will  be  Mr.  Stanford: 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  assistant  di¬ 
rector;  William  G.  Bell,  director 
of  research,  and  Wayne  Mooney, 
field  research  manager. 

Mr.  Mooney  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  special  bureau 
staff  which  coordinates  and 
standardizes  data  developed  by 
individual  inventories  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Expansion  Planned 
It  is  expected  that  in  a  sep- 
J  arate  meeting  of  the  sponsoring 
newspapers,  ways  of  improving 
and  expanding  the  project  will 
be  discussed.  This  meeting  will 
cover  such  subjects  as  costs, 
uniformity  of  product  classifica¬ 
tions  and  reports,  advertisers' 
needs,  etc. 

“Grocery  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  have  made  such  in¬ 
creasingly  intensive  use  of  Gro¬ 
cery  Inventory  data  as  a  gauge 
of  advertising  effectiveness  that 
we  considered  the  time  ripe  for 
a  thorough  going  exchange  of 
ideas  between  the  users  of  this 
material  and  the  newspapers 
which  produce  it,”  Mr.  Stanford 
said  in  announcing  the  joint 
meeting. 

Regular  Reports  to  GMA 
“This  use  of  Inventory  re¬ 
search  has  reached  its  high 
point  during  the  past  year,  in 
which  the  number  of  markets 


covered  has  risen  from  five  to 
13,  with  one  additional  market 
scheduled  to  put  its  Inventory 
into  full  operating  status  in  a 
few  weeks.  With  the  bureau’s 
cooperation  GMA  has  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  new  service  for  its 
manufacturer  -  members,  report¬ 
ing  on  sales  trends  every  month 
from  the  findings  of  the  13  In¬ 
ventories.” 

Newspapers  now  engaged  in 
such  surveys  are  Boston  (  Mass. ) 
Herald  •  Traveler,  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Post,  Dayton  ( O. )  Journal- 
Herald,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
Gary  (Ind. )  Post-Tribune,  all 
four  Los  Angeles  newspapers  on 
a  combined  basis,  San  Francisco 
( Calif. )  Examiner  for  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  market.  Port¬ 
land  ( Ore. )  Journal  and  Ore¬ 
gonian  on  a  combined  basis,  St. 
Louis  ( Mo. )  Globe  -  Democrat, 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Times-Herald,  New 
York  World-Telegram,  and  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and 
Ttoin  City  Sentinel. 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
inventory  is  expected  to  achieve 
full  operation  and  reporting 
status  some  time  this  month. 

■ 

Washington  Star 
Beams  News  Abroad 

Washington — Inauguration  of 
regular  news  broadcasts  to  short¬ 
wave  listeners  abroad  over 
WRUL  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Washington  Star 
and  World  Wide  Broadcasting 
Foundation.  Walter  S.  Lemmon, 
the  Foundation’s  president  and 
founder,  said  the  Star  was 
chosen  to  cooperate  in  the 
weekly  programs  because  of  “its 
objective  presentation  of  na¬ 
tional  and  world  news.”  The  15- 
minute  broadcasts  every  Friday 
will  originate  in  the  new  Wash¬ 
ington  studios  of  the  Foundation. 
Bill  Coyle,  radio  director  of  the 
Star,  will  have  charge. 

WRUL  is  an  independent,  non¬ 
profit  station,  which  aims  to 
foster  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will. 

■ 

Paul  Ridings  Takes 
Father's  Place  at  TCU 

Paul  O.  Ridings,  president  of 
Ridings  &  Ferris.  Inc.,  Chicago 
public  relations  firm,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  and  director  of 
publicity  at  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity  to  succeed  his  father,  J. 
Willard  Ridings,  who  died  March 
9. 

Ridings’  agency,  which  he  or¬ 
ganized  three  vears  ago.  will  be 
merged  with  William  R.  Harshe 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago.  His 
entire  staff  will  remain  intact. 

“Like  father,  like  son”  has 
been  the  theme  of  young  Rid¬ 
ings’  career.  His  first  newspaper 
job  was  on  a  paper  which  his 
father  had  once  edited,  the 
Linneus  (Mo.)  Bulletin. 

He  received  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Missouri,  from  which 
school  his  father  received  both 
BJ  and  MA  degrees. 


36  Years  on  Route 
Without  Complaint 

Houston,  Tex. — A  record  of 
36V&  years  of  service  to  the 
Houston  Chronicle  was  com¬ 
pleted  here  this  week  with  the 
retirement  of  F.  D.  Bodenham- 
mer,  72,  country  circulation  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Mr.  Bodenhammer  took  a 
Chronicle  route  on  Jan.  1.  1912 
with  15  subscribers.  On  his  re¬ 
tirement,  the  Chronicle’s  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager,  H.  E. 
Murphree,  said  not  one  com¬ 
plaint  had  ever  been  received 
from  Bodenhammer’s  area. 

Bureau  Issues 
New  Form  For 
Market  Data 

A  new  “Standard  Market 
Data”  form  for  newspapers,  in 
preparation  for  several  months, 
was  released  this  week  by  the 
research  department  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

In  general  outline,  the  pattern 
follows  that  of  the  form  in  use 
by  some  400  papers  since  1931. 
Principal  large  change  is  in  the 
format,  which  is  now  completely 
tabular,  whereas  formerly  a 
large  portion  of  the  data  was 
presented  in  narrative  style. 

Otherwise  the  two  differ  most¬ 
ly  in  that  the  new  form  calls 
for  considerably  more  detail, 
particularly  in  information  on 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
population  characteristics. 

The  new  form  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
which  worked  with  the  Bureau’s 
research  staff  in  developing  it. 
Also  helping  in  various  stages 
of  the  work  was  the  research 
committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  form  is  composed  of  two 
parts;  first,  the  market  data 
tables;  second,  information 
about  the  newspaper  submitting 
the  data. 

The  first  part  shows  a  map  of 
the  retail  trading  area,  with 
various  means  of  indicating 
transportation  facilities,  city, 
county  and  market  zones,  etc. 
Succeeding  pages  cover  market 
characteristics  in  tabular  form, 
with  main  headings  on: 

Population,  housing,  occupa¬ 
tions,  education,  parks,  churches, 
shopping  habits,  theatres,  retail 
establishments  (by  type),  manu¬ 
facturing  and  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  transportation,  post  office, 
bank  deposits,  public  utilities, 
etc. 

Newspaper  tables  cover  his¬ 
tory.  management,  editorial  pro¬ 
gram,  contents,  percentages  of 
reading  matter  and  advertising, 
exclusive  news  services,  edi¬ 
torial  departments  and  special 
features. 

■ 

Swings  Back  to  A.M. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. — The  Leader 
Company  announced  this  week 
that  effective  April  19  morning 
publication  would  be  resumed. 
An  afternoon  edition  has  been 
published  since  July  1. 
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EBB  Compiles 
Supreme  Court 
Code  for  Ads 

According  to  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau.  Inc., 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  recent  ruling, 
has  laid  down  five  basic  rules 
which  fair  advertising  must 
meet. 

Designed  to  protect  the  un¬ 
wary  and  the  trusting  from  the 
tricks  and  traps  in  advertising 
which  confuse  and  mislead,  the 
new  ruling  establishes  a  major 
precedent,  the  Bureau  stated,  in 
identifying  advertising  practices 
considered  false  and  fradulent. 

The  BBB  interpretation  of  the 
ruling  in  the  Facts  Magazine 
case  is  that: 

Advertising  as  a  whole  must 
not  create  a  misleading  impres¬ 
sion  even  though  every  ^te- 
ment  separately  considered,  is 
literally  truthful. 

Advertising  must  be  written 
for  the  probable  effect  it  pro¬ 
duces  on  ordinary  and  trusting 
minds,  as  well  as  for  those  in¬ 
tellectually  capable  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  analysis. 

Advertising  must  not  obscure 
or  conceal  material  facts. 

Advertising  must  not  be  art¬ 
fully  contrived  to  distract  and 
divert  readers’  attention  from 
the  true  nature  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  an  offer. 

Advertising  must  be  free  of 
fraudulent  traps  and  stratagems 
which  induce  action  which 
would  not  result  from  a  forth¬ 
right  disclosure  of  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  an  offer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
BBB  on  April  6,  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  Lowell  B.  Mason 
advocated  that  the  government 
drop  its  “antique  method"  of 
complaints  and  prosecutions.  In¬ 
stead  he  urged,  the  BBB  method 
of  handling  questionable  adver¬ 
tising  is  democracy  in  action. 

“The  force  of  public  opinion, 
supported  by  the  press,  the 
radio  and  all  men  of  good  will 
who  stand  behind  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  is  sufficient  in 
most  cases  to  bring  about  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  upon  the 
part  of  an  advertiser  who  has 
stepped  over  the  bounds.” 

• 

Win  ADA  Awards 

Among  seven  awards  made  by 
the  American  Dairy  Association 
for  accomplishments  in  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  industry  were 
two  to  newspapers,  including  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  for  advancing 
use  of  dairy  foods  in  recipes,  and 
San  Francisco  ( Calif. )  Examin¬ 
er,  for  outstanding  editorial  ar¬ 
ticles  on  dairy  foo^. 

■ 

April  1  Edition 

Not  as  an  April  Fool  trick  but 
as  a  matter  of  historical  pride, 
the  Bisbee  ( Ariz. )  Daily  Review 
reprinted  on  April  1  the  first 
page  of  an  early  edition.  It  was 
a  feature  of  the  Review’s  fiOth 
Anniversary  Edition,  marking 
first  publication  on  April  1,  1898. 

■ 

5c  in  Chester,  Pa. 

Chester.  Pa. — Effective  March 
29  the  Chester  Times  boosted  its 
price  to  five  cents  a  copy. 
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ANENT  CASH  AWARDS  FOR  CARTOONISTS 


*'The  lady  doth  priitt-st  hto  ntiich,  nu-thuiks,'’ — Hamlet. 

The  National  Fli>.sirian<>  C'.uiiiiuillee  announced  in  a  full-page 

advertisement  in  Editor  and  Publisher's  issue  of  February  28th - 

“Cash  Awards  to  l^artoonists”  in  fourteen  amounts  totaling  Three 
Thousand  Dollars. 

The  first  ride  of  the  contest  stipulated  that  applications  for 
entering  the  contest  must  have  the  approval  of  the  "publisher.” 
This  is  the  evidence  that  there  was  no  desire  to  influence  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  any  publication. 

'  A  newspaper  in  an  Ohio  town  took  violent  exception  to  the 
proposal.  In  a  near  column  length  editorial,  it  announced  that  its 
cartoonist  would  not  enter  the  contest  and  said:  "T/ic  reaxon  is 
simple.  Space  on  our  editorial  pane  is  not  for  sale.''  ^  as  such  an 
announcement  necessary?  The  editorial  further  stated:  “More 
than  that,  ire  shall  ask  our  cartoonist, 

Mr.  ff  kite,  to  refrain  from  draicing 
any  cartoon  on  this  subject  during  the 

three  months  of  your  contest.’’  Under _ 

certain  conditions  not  doing  is  as  repre¬ 
hensible  as  a  sin  of  commission.  If 
the  homestead  is  in  flames  a  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  should  be  used.  j 

Editor  and  Publisher  in  its  issue  of 
March  6th  publishes  a  story  devoted  to 
the  editorial  in  the  Ohio  town  news¬ 
paper.  Also  from  its  Olympian  heights 
it  wig-wagged  an  alert  to  all  editors  of 
all  newspapers  in  the  form  of  a  column 
length  editorial.  It  said  in  part:  “The 
contest  rules  leave  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  subtle  bribe  to  cartoonists  to  sup¬ 
port  or  oppose  certain  political  be¬ 
liefs.”  The  word  bribe  is  a  harsh  term. 

f.4  cartoonist  for  a  Minneapolis 
newspaper — who,  presumably,  read 
this  editorial  comment — published  a 
graphic  illustration  March  11th  ex¬ 
pressing  his  indignation.  Editor  and 
Publisher,  in  its  issue  of  March  20th, 
reprints  the  Minneapolis  newspaper 
cartoon  and  the  comment  and  carries 
a  three-quarter  column  editorial  again  „  .  ,  . 

.  I  .  Reprodurrd  by 

warning  editors  and  cartoonists. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  per¬ 
sistency  of  this  questioning.  Almost  it  would  seem  that  Editor  and 
Publisher  is  fearful  of  the  venality  of  some  and  maybe  a  shade 
over  zealous  in  its  determination  to  protect  the  virtue  of  others. 

This  is  America.  In  this  country,  issues  are  clarified  through 
controversy.  It  is  the  land  in  which,  as  yet,  differing  opinions 
can  be  expressed  without  fear.  That  all  do  not  think  alike  on  this 
iMue  is  evidenced  by  letters  now  in  our  files.  An  Editor  wrote: 

“f  understand  perfectly  about  your  cartoon  contest  and 
am  in  favor  of  it.  in  fact,  when  you  talk  to  this  newspaper, 
you  are  talking  to  convinced  Christians  who  believe  the 
same  way  you  do  about  the  evils  of  nationalised  medicine. 

To  show  that  we  do,  I  enclose  a  cartoon  which  I  would  like 
to  enter  in  your  contest.” — Editor 

A  Publisher  wrote:  “i  feel  that  you  are  entitled  to  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  every  newspaper  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  Democratic  system  of 
Government.  With  kindest  regards,  believe  me  to  be — 
most  sincerely  yours,  ” — Publisher 

These  two  letters  clearly  indicate  the  thinking  and  the  attitude 
of  scores  of  editors  and  publishers. 


BAD  WATER 


It  is  iinderstiMid  ami  accepted  that  in  this  ethical  controversy 
a  mere  layman  could  not  express  a  useful  opinion.  However, 
with  real  humility  and  after  consultatiun,  the  belief  is  expressed 
that  the  American  people  expect  and  have  a  right  to  demand  two 
things  from  their  newspapers: 

1.  Objective  reporting  and  uncolored  news  stories  covering 
events  transpiring  throughout  the  world. 

2.  Editors  with  convictions  who  explain  issues  and  fear¬ 
lessly  espouse  causes  in  keeping  with  their  beliefs. 

Such  editors,  in  these  times  of  deadly  peril,  are  essential  to 
self-preservation. 

Tomorrow,  we  may  be  faced  with  the  horror  and  devastation 
of  atomic,  global  war.  In  times  of  siicli  stress,  cherisbed  institu¬ 
tions  are  destroyed  and  freedom-gains,  tbe  result  of  centuries  of 
efTort,  may  be  forfeited.  These  can  be  affected  by  botb  foreign 
and  domestic  policies'. 

Implicit  in  the  program  of  the  Na- 

_  lional  Administration  are  so-called  so- 

PgU  cial  gains  for  the  people.  Actually 

some  of  these  are  measures  of  reaction 
and  retrogression.  The  most  dangerous 
and  menacing  item  on  the  agenda  is 
C^ompiilsory  Health  Insurance — provid¬ 
ing  for  the  Political  Distribution  of 
Health  Services  in  this  country.  Eng¬ 
land,  today,  is  the  tragic  victim  of  the 
cumulative  effects  of  such  procedures. 
The  inadef|uacies  of  a  panel  system 
led  to  the  enactment  of  a  “free  nie<li- 
cal  care  for  everybody  law.”  British 
physicians  have  refused  to  attempt  to 
practice  medicine  under  the  provisions 
of  this  statute.  Free  enterprise  insti¬ 
tutions  cannot  survive  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  such  a  system. 

Any  steps,  within  the  limits  of  pro¬ 
priety,  are  justified  that  will  aid  in 
preserving  our  Uhristian  concepts  and 
perpetuating  our  American  Way  of 
Life — lest  we  meanly  lose  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth. 

W'e  believe  that  the  bribery  intima¬ 
tion  by  Editor  and  Publisher  is  strange 

-  indeed — if  not  actually  puerile.  It  is 

Reprodurrd  by  eourirty  of  The  Chirago  Tribune,  Unthinkable  that  the  editorial  policy 

of  self-respecting  newspapers  even  re¬ 
motely  could  be  affected  by  Three 
Thousand  Dtdiars  in  fourteen  awards  open  to  thousands  of  news¬ 
papers.  If  this  were  true,  Vishinsky's  vitriolic  diatribes  against 
the  “capitalistic  press"  could  be  understood. 

Our  objective  in  offering  cash  awards  to  cartoonists  is  clear-eut 
and  definite.  The  exclusive  purpose  was  to  stimulate  those  who 
believe  as  we  believe  on  this  issue  and  to  encourage  efforts  that 
may  result  in  clarification  and  understanding.  There  is  an  urgent, 
desperate  need  for  explanation  that  will  make  possible  accurate 
appraisal.  Never  again  should  there  be  too  little — too  late. 

To  the  intrepid,  clear-thinking  editors  and  cartoonists,  who 
are  aiding  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  clearly  defined  purpose, 
we  tender  our  thanks  and  our  appreciation. 

NATIONAL  PHYSICIANS  COMMITTEE 

^or  the  ^xl  eniton  of  Uiioat  Soroic 

A  NoA-Politkal,  Non*Pro4t  Organiaation  for  Maiotaining  Ethical  and 
Scientific  Standard*  and  Extending  Medical  Service  to  All  the  People 
JOHN  M.  PRATT,  Administrator 
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Stadler  Quotes 
Best  Ambition 
At  Treason  Trial 

By  John  Mason  Potter 

Boston,  Mass. — Robert  Henry 
Best,  South  Carolina  newsman 
who  is  accused  of  treason  for 
working  with  the  Nazi  high 
command  in  an  effort  to  win 
World  War  II,  pictured  himself 
as  a  possible  go-between  and  in¬ 
termediary  once  Hitler  had  de¬ 
feated  the  Americans,  it  was 
testified  here  in  Federal  Court 
this  week. 

Glenn  Stadler,  former  chief  of 
the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Paris  and  now  a  radio  news  an¬ 
alyst  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  said 
Best  had  to!d  him  he  desired  to 
be  the  intermediary  “after  Hit¬ 
ler  had  won  the  war.”  Charles 
W.  Bartlett,  Best's  attorney, 
tried  to  have  Stadler  admit  that 
he.  like  Best,  admired  Nazi  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Under  direct  examination, 
Stadler  said  Best  had  told  him 
at  Bad  Nauheim,  that  he  “ad¬ 
mired  German  efficiency,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  way  the  Germans 
had  handled  the  Jewish  prob¬ 
lem.”  This  occurred  after  Best, 
Stadler  and  other  American 
newsmen  and  diplomats  had 
been  interned  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war. 

“You're  sure  he  said  ‘after 
Hitler  won  the  war?'  ”  asked 
Bartlett. 

“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  answer. 

“You  said  he  said  he  admired 
German  efficiency.  Nothing  un¬ 
usual  about  that,  was  there?” 

“Not  for  Best."  replied  Stad¬ 
ler. 

“And  not  for  you.  either?” 

“Yes,  from  me.”  was  the  sharp 
answer. 

“You're  sure  that  subsequent 
events  had  nothing  to  do  with 
your  statement?” 

“Yes,  I'm  sure,”  said  Stadler. 
and  he  left  the  chair  glaring  at 
Bartlett. 

Stadler  was  one  of  a  parade 
of  witnesses  who  took  the  stand 
during  the  second  week  of  the 
trial.  An  earlier  feature  was 
the  playing  of  a  recording  of 
one  of  Best's  broadcasts,  which 
had  been  picked  up  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  talk  was  made  July 
26,  1943.  Introduced  as  “Paul 
Revere,"  with  simulated  hoof 
beats  and  a  flute  rendition  of 
“Yankee  Doodle.”  the  voice  was 
hard  to  recognize  as  that  of  Best. 

Details  were  revealed  of  a 
sit-down  strike  by  the  American 
newsman,  who  refused  to  go  on 
the  air  unless  he  could  use  two 
words  he  had  coined — “Jewdo- 
crats,”  and  “Christocrats.”  Dr. 
Henrich  Fritsch,  chief  of  the 
newsroom  preparing  material 
for  broadcast  to  the  United 
States,  told  how  he.  Fritsch,  had 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  words 
because  he  felt  they  would  not 
be  understood  by  their  listeners. 
Fritsch  decided  Best  could  use 
the  words  in  his  own  broadcasts, 
but  not  in  the  newsrooms. 

Ordinarily  Best  was  a  hard 
worker  when  he  was  working 
in  the  newsroom,  Fritsch  de¬ 
clared,  and  that  office  surveys 
showed  that  Best  was  “the  lead¬ 
ing  producer  of  news  material.” 

Other  testimony  was  given  to 


the  effect  that  Best  had  made 
broadcasts  in  which  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  undermine  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  its 
government  and  in  its  war  pol¬ 
icy.  One  German  witness  de¬ 
clared  Best  composed  pam¬ 
phlets  which  were  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  American  and 
British  troops.  These  pam¬ 
phlets  were  entitled  “Best's 
Little  Life  Savers.” 

The  trial  is  likely  to  cost 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
Douglas  Chandler  treason  trial 
cost  an  estimated  $100,000  and 
it  is  expected  it  will  take  longer 
to  hear  the  testimony  for  and 
against  Best,  who  not  only  has 
summoned  many  witnesses,  but 
has  personally  been  studying 
law  during  his  imprisonment. 
He  appears  to  be  prepared  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  against 
conviction.  His  fight  is  based 
on  what  he  describes  as  the  il¬ 
legal  measures  against  him  and 
not  in  contradiction  of  the  trea¬ 
son  indictment  itself. 

A  native  of  South  Carolina, 
Best  was  a  former  “stringer” 
for  United  Press. 

Young  U.P.  Writer 
Killed  in  Air  Crash 

Robert  Harold  Collier,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  British  United 
Press  en  route  from  London  to 
join  the  BUP  and  United  Press 
reportorial  forces  in  Berlin,  was 
among  the  14  persons  killM  in 
a  British  air  transport  when  it 
and  a  Russian  fighter  plane  col¬ 
lided  this  week. 

Collier,  24,  was  a  veteran  of 
coverage  of  post-war  Germany. 
He  joined  BUP  as  a  junior  re¬ 
porter  in  1939.  Several  members 
of  his  family  have  worked  in 
Fleet  Street. 

■ 

Newsprint  Speedup 

New  York  Central  Railroad 
has  begun  tests  with  diesel  en¬ 
gines  to  see  if  newsprint  de¬ 
liveries  can  be  speeded  from 
Canada  to  New  York  City.  Trial 
runs  are  being  made  in  the  Ad¬ 
irondack  region  by  83-car  trains, 
instead  of  steam-hauled  20-car- 
trains. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  tima — $.50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  par  lina 
4  times — .80  par  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  «pproximat»*Iy  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

Thera  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  tha  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Editors'  Mother  Dies 

Omaha,  Neb. — Mirs.  Flora  M. 
Seymour,  mother  of  two  mid- 
western  editors,  died  here  April 
5.  She  was  81.  Among  her  four 
children  are  Gideon  D.  Seymour, 
executive  editor,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  and  Forrest 
Seymour,  editor,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 


Classified  Ads 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 


Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


Aiipraisals.  Sales  and  Finances. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant.  9-1132 
Huy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Hox  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 
SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  W'est  Fifth.  Los  Angeles  13.  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  with 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former 
publisher  of  experience.  .1.  R.  G.4H- 
BERT,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  9980  Rraddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City.  California. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52.  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFtlRMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 
Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 
WA'Snund  investments  in  selected  Pub¬ 
lication  Properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


BXCfLUSIVE  county  seat  California 
semi-weekly.  Daily  field.  Excellent 
equipment.  1947  gross  $73,000;  third 
net.  Price  $75,000;  $55,000  down. 
Box  9579.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HALF  Interest  Semi-Weekly 
Raymond  Campbell  Co.,  Brokers 
3725  Exposition  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
U)S  ANGELES  WEEKLY.  18  years 
old.  No  plant.  Good  |>aying.  $5M 
down.  J.  L.  Stoll,  2326  Cloverdale 

Ave..  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. _ 

MOUNTAIN  state  daily  newspaper 
with  well  equipped  shop  doing  ap¬ 
proximately  $75,000  volume  per  year. 
This  shop  is  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail  and  earning  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  return  on  the  investment.  Ad- 
dress  Hox  9528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FLASH 
Death  of  publisher  makes  60-year-old 
weekly  available  at  $6,500  on  easy 
terms.  Republican.  Gross  incomes 
$7,000.  net  $2,500.  Superb  town  of 
5.000  in  dairying  section.  MAY 

BROS..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

PROFITABLE,  exclusive  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  busy  small  city  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  surrounded  by  rolling  farm 
area.  Good  equipment  housed  in  own 
building.  Personal  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing.  $50,000  first  payment  with  or 
without  building.  Include  financial 
references  with  reply.  Confidential. 
Box  9609.  Editor  &  Publisher.  . 
WEEKLIES  in  Virginia.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Missouri.  Cash  needed  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  A.  W.  Huckle, 
.Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPRING  LIST  o! 
Newspaper  Properties  for  sale.  MAI 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


DAILY,  California  or  Texas  city  o( 
10,000  to  20,000,  by  two  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  editorial  and  busineii 
sides;  will  make  $25,000  to  $40,000 
down  payment ;  paper  must  be  exclu- 
sive  in  city  not  dominated  by  metro¬ 
politan.  Will  purchase  outright  or  se- 
quire  over  5-10  year  period  from  owner 
who  desires  able,  aggressive  team  to 
take  over.  Replies  confidential,  Boi 
9518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FINANCIALLY  QUALIFIED  publioh# 
wants  to  buy  California  or  Westen 
daily  newspaper  worth  $750,000  to 
$1,2  50.000.  Paper  must  be  exclusivi 
in  field.  Fast  action  guaranteed  lot 
right  proposition.  All  replies  held  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  9505,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  WANTED:  East,  Mid¬ 
west.  Pacific  Coast,  unopposed  pre¬ 
ferred.  Seeking  full  ownership.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  9427,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routeri. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicngo, 
Illinois. 


GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 


FOR  SALE 
PRESS 

10  High  Speed  Units 
3  Double  Folders 

REELS 

10  Cline  Reels:  Floating  Tensions 

MOTOR  E9UIPMENT 

2  Cline  Westinghouse  AC 
150  HP  Motor  Drives 

PLATEMAKING  MACHINERY 

Wood  Junior  Autoplate 
Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Length  Sheet  Cutoff  23-9/16" 
All  Motor  220  V,  3  P,  6OC 
Rubber  Rollers  with  each  Unit 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St. 

New  York  18,  New  Y'ork 


FOR  SALE :  One  Goss  double  Folder 
23  9/16  cut  off,  built  in  1925.  Verr 
good  condition.  Box  9523,  Editor  a 

Publisher. _ _ 

64  -  PAGE  GOSS  straightline” 
heavy  duty,  with  extra  color  couple 
and  double  folders — 22)4''  sheet  cut. 
In  wonderful  condition,  ready  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Box  9601,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ _ 

SCOTT  PRESS 
For  Sale 

.SIX  SCOTT  multiple  units,  floor  fed 
with  double  folders.  Can  be  run  u 
two  sextuples  with  .Tones  automstie 
tension  governors.  75%  Goodrich  rub¬ 
ber  rollers.  Two  75  h.p.  motors  with 
silent  drive  chains  run  in  oil  tigit 
guards.  Two  complete  G.  E.  switch¬ 
boards. 

Paper  width  65)4  in.,  8  columns, 
23-54  in.  cut-off. 

90%  duplicate  gears. 

The  Troy  Record  Co.  Troy,  N.  »■ 

ONE  DUPLEX  MAT  ROLLER.  $750. 
One  Goss  mat  roller,  $650.  Each  re¬ 
inforced  for  dry  mats,  complete  with 
220  A.C.  5  horse  motors.  May  be  seen 
in  operation  on  our  floor.  The  Citiien, 
Urbana,  Ohio. 
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mechanical  equipment  for  sale 

HALL  FORM  TABLES 

All  Metal — Built  for  Hard  UsaKO 
Size  24"  X  30"  X  381  i"  liiitli. 
(Other  Heights  as  Specified) 

— Prompt  Delivery — 

Also  Other  Ne^-spaper  Kquipment. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

100  SINOLK-W K.APS  per  hour.  New 
model  Crawford  Wrapper  (now  in  pro¬ 
duction).  Ouarantoed  to  cut  down  mail 
room  costs.  For  information  write  Wm. 

B,  Edniond.son  Co..  Newport.  Pa. _ 

12  and  24  CYl.lNDKK  HOK  Paneoast 
color  press.  'Jl'/j"  eut-oflf.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. _ _ 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULAR 

12  pg.  press,  2-+0-I,  stereo,  A.C. 

GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  22y4",  stereo,  A.C. 

2-UNIT  DUPLEX 
METROPOLITAN 

extra  color,  22%",  stereo,  A.C. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

single-width,  4-decl<,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color. 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

with  Quedder  and  Mohr  Saw 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York" 

MODEL  DSM-3  INTERTYPE.  Serial 
25734,  42  em.  72  channel,  completely 
equipped.  4  molds,  6  fonts  mats,  gas 
pot,  feeder,  A.C.  motor.  Can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation.  Priced  for  quirk 
sale. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  Ser.  «44018-R. 
3  msgtiines,  3  fonts,  7,  10,  12  pt. 
mats.  4  molds,  gas  pot,  new  motor, 
new  Margach  feeder. 

INLAND  SUPPLY  CO. 

729  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  Model  8  Linotype 
and  rebuilt  CSM  Intertype.  Sensibly 
priced.  Printcraft  Representatives, 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 


OCTUPLE  HOE  PRESS 

3  decks  back  of  folder,  one  unit  ahead. 
Press  has  2  color  cylinders.  Complete 
with  DC  drive,  2154’  sheet  cut. 


SCOTT  5-UNIT  PRESS 

Complete  with  roller  beariugs.  solid 
steel  cylinders  and  Jones  Automatic 
tensions.  Two  color  cylinders.  Sheet 
cut  2154’.  Uses  same  plates  as  above 
Hoes.  Press  has  two  90  hp  DC  motors 
which  can  be  run  separate  or  together. 


Above  equipment  In  good  shape  and 
available  about  July  I,  1948.  Contact 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland  7,  Oregon. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT— 100  ton  33"  Standard 
Domestic,  good  grade.  $215  F.O.B. 
New  York.  Box  9561,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  APRIL 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-inch  roll-. 
Telephone:  New  Y'ork  City 
OUchard  4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9306.  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  Fur  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn.  79  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAiiover  2-0165. _ 


SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 

25,000  tons  available,  con¬ 
tract  or  single  lots.  Bishop 
Com|)nny,  90  Broad  Street. 
New  York  City.  BOwling 
Green  9-8686. 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments.  Ca¬ 
nadian.  any  size  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  9424.  Editor  &-  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

Domestic  —  Good  Quality 
North  American  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
CHiekering  4-4484 


COMPLETE  PLANTS  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  at  one  package  prices 
installed  to  your  speeifications  ready 
to  run.  Publishers  Equipment  Co., 
161  Garnett  St.,  3.W..  Atlanta  3.  Ga. 
DUPLEX  8-page  Plat  Bed  W'eb  Per¬ 
fecting  Press.  Available  30  days. 
For  details  write  Box  549  or  Charles 
H.  Brown,  Retlaw  Hotel,  Pond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin. 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES  write  George  O.  Heffelman , 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N,  X. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  52 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


MOTORIZED  ADDRESSOGRAPH  & 
Graphotype  Machine.  Good  Condition 
for  $350.  Write  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 

ENGRAVING  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE 
except  saw,  including  18x18  Eastman 
camera  on  frame  with  flood  lamps. 
Master  Type  A  etching  tank  with 
motors,  printing  frame,  etc.  Sheridan 
Press,  Sheridan.  Wyoming. _ 

ADVERTISING  BILLING  MACHINE 
(Burroughs  Moon  Hopkins).  Adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies  including  frac¬ 
tions  and  decimals  and  carries  accumu¬ 
lated  totals.  Good  condition.  Present 
enst  $2,000;  will  sell  for  $350.00. 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation.  At¬ 
tention  W.  .1.  Goeltz,  201  N.  W.  2nd 
St..  Evansville.  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE  i 

4x5  F.AIKCHILD  PRESS  SEQUENCE 
C-AMER.A  with  12  inch  Schneider  Tele- 
Xenar  lens.  Camera  eonverted  for 
spt-eds  of  2,  3,  or  5  frames  per  second. 
Shutter  speeds  of  1,125.  1  250  and 
1/500  seconds.  2  24-volt  hattery 
packs.  Stainless  steel  develojiing  tanks. 
Camera  in  perfect  condition.  Box 
9534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino¬ 
types,  Intertypes,  Monotypes,  Printing 
and  Newspaper  Presses. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
_ New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


CHASES 

for  .Aiitoplal 
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UNITS 
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drivi 
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&  Publisher 

WANTED 


X»‘\vs|)a|>«*r  Pri'sscs  of  eviTy  dosrrip- 
tion.  Liiiotypos  and  Intortypos. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A-  .letTerson  .'■'ts..  Philadel|>hin 
22.  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13)4  inch  printing  diameter. 
21's  ineh  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Edilor  A-  Piilclislier. _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
Standard  Canadian.  .Anv  Quantity.  Box 
9322.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROWING  intelligent  weekly  in  New 
York  needs  naught  but  capital  to 
make  it  go.  Will  consider  sale,  or 
journalist,  or  ad  man  as  working  part- 
ner.  Box  9606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PUBLISHER  who  could  use  junior 
partner  with  20  years’  experience, 
some  money.  Write  Box  64,  New  Or- 
leans.  La.,  for  details. _  _ 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

COVERAGE:  New  York  City  vicinity, 
reporter-photog  team.  News,  features; 
assignment  basis,  otherwise.  Accurate, 
fast,  reliable.  Box  9590,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

RELIABLE  correspondents  wanted  in 
Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  At¬ 
lanta,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Ivouis,  New  Orleans,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Denver  and  Dallas  to  furn¬ 
ish  announcements  Regional  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  examinations.  Little 
writing  involved.  Liberal  payment  ar- 
rangeinont.  Write  Box  9574,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

TWO  experienced  newsmen,  eiiroute 
Europe  want  feature  assignments;  spe¬ 
cial  assignments  for  editors,  topflight 
news-features  written  to  your  specifl- 
rations.  Box  9591.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

CARTOON  SERIES  AVAILABLE. 
Comic;  publishers  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  for  publication  three  (3)  imagina¬ 
tive,  modern  and  timely  cartoon  series 
are  invited  to  communicate  with: 
ALBERT  DEANE.  44  Westminster 
Court.  New  Koclielle.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU! 


Why  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It's  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  stalT-trainiiig  material.  Ready  to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department,  3,  PA-P  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
yon  more  money. 


PAitlSH  A-  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANT  A  JOB? 


We  have  <iuite  a  few  jobs  for  report¬ 
ers,  copyreaders,  exlitors,  display  and 
classified  advertising  men  and  railio 
advertising  solicitors. 

Send  complete  details  about  yourself 
and  three  pictures  of  the  passport 
I  type  at  once.  State  salary  expected, 
education,  exi)erience,  etc. 


LLOYDS  NEWSPAPER  RADIO 
EXCHANGE 

562  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

_  HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

■ADVERTISING  manager  or  staff  man; 
sell;  layouts;  ideas;  know  how.  News- 

Times,  Neenah,  Wisconsin. _ 

-ADVERTISING  manager  wanted.  Con¬ 
verting  from  18  page  weekly  to  daily 
in  fast  growing  North  Carolina  town 
of  14,000.  No  competition.  Modern 
plant.  Give  full  details  first  letter. 
Box  9587.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

To  head  local  display  staff  of 
12  on  paper  of  17,000  cir¬ 
culation  In  an  outstanding 
western  sta+e  market.  Must 
have  proven  record  of  per¬ 
formance  on  dally  newspaper. 
A  good  second  man  or  assis¬ 
tant  ad  manager  on  a  paper 
that  has  shown  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  would  be  considered. 
Should  have  ten  years  experi¬ 
ence  In  lay  out  and  selling. 
Age  35-45.  Write  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references  to  box 
9522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Experienced,  capable  manager  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  wanted  for  only  afternoon 
paper  in  city  of  100,900  population. 
Send  photograph,  full  information  and 
salary  expected.  I.  W.  Williams.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  THE  OHARIXITTE 

NEWiS,  Charlotte.  N.  C. _ 

CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Telephone 
Solicitor,  experienced,  for  New  Jersey 
daily.  Must  live  in  metropolitan  area. 
Opportunity  for  live  wire  to  become 
supervisor.  Good  salary.  Write  Box 

9594.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  weekly  in  5M  popula¬ 
tion  town  needs  permanent  advertising 
manager.  Give  your  proposition  and 
information.  Citizen,  Waynesboro, 

Georgia. _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  local  advertising  soli¬ 
citor  on  N.  E.  paper  50,000  circula¬ 
tion.  State  age,  experience,  -salary. 
Box  9596.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

CI.ASSIFIKD  SALKSMAX  wanted  for 
key  po.>.tion  in  departnient.  Good 
ii(i|H>rtunity  for  younK  man  under  25 
now  on  Kinall  daily.  Write  K.  J. 
XaltraKs,  CAM.  Korkford  .MorniiiK 
St.ir  A  Kettiater  Republic.  Rockford, 
lllinoia. _ _ 


IM.MKDIATFi  opcninK  for  mature  and 
experienced  advertiaing  aaleaman  with 
k'ood  aalea  record  fur  advertiaing  ataff 
in  midweat  city  of  40,000.  Muat  be 
:ible  to  Kell,  write  nod  layout  retail 
advertiainK.  Write  fully  qualilicationa 
preparatory  to  interview.  Box  9592, 
Kditor  A  I’libliaher _ 

Sttl'THF-R.V  newapai>er  baa  opening 
for  advert iaing  aolicitor  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  buainesa  and  aelling  ape- 
eial  proniotiona.  Prefer  man  now- 
working  on  newsp,iper  of  about  10.000 
circulation.  Box  9580,  Editor  4-  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  SOLICITOR  for  9,000  evening 
daily,  city  of  17.000.  Can  aecure  per- 
in.iiiency  and  opportunity  on  job  that 
starts  at  $05  with  'onus. 

PaltiK-r  A;  Palm  r.  Inc..  11  South  I.a- 
Sal’e  street.  Chi-aco  5.  Ill'nois. _ 

WOKKI.VC  TKI.KPIIOXK  SLPERVIS- 
oR.  Ktuall  dep.-irtiiient  with  great  po- 
ti-nlialities.  Eociited  n-ar  New  York 
City.  Write  slating  age,  experience 
and  any  information  you  deem  import - 
aul  plus  salary  reiiuiritnents  to  Box 
9.'.89.  Vditor  A-  P-ihiisher, _ 

VOl'NG  .Advertising  Salesman.  Must 
he  able  to  service  all  types  of  ac- 

. tuts.  Salary  and  commission.  Write 

fully  Harry  W.  Haines.  Courier  News, 
Itlyt  lieville.  .Arkansas. 

AOI'.NG  M.AX  with  excellent  classified 
background  wanted  by  fastest  growing 
papi-r  in  New-  York  metropolitan  area 
to  assist  with  department  detail  work 
and  supervision.  Salary  $60.  Unusually 
hne  opportunity  to  grow  in  job  and 
with  paper.  Give  complete  resume  of 
background  and  state  how  soon 
available.  Box  9538.  Editor  &  Pub- 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

('I Rt’l^L#AT^ON  Supervisor  for  large 
ilaily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Man 
must  have  vision  and  imagination 
with  good  record  of  training  and  super¬ 
vising  men.  Strong  producer  can  ad¬ 
vance  to  executive  position.  Furnish 
details:  past  experience,  results  se¬ 
cured.  and  earnings.  Box  9623, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 

E  X  P  E  RtEXCEn  Circulation  Crew 
Manager^  w-ith  proven  ability  to  organ- 
ire.  train  and  manage  snb.scription 
sales  crew-  for  well  established  daily  in 
^'■w  York  metropolitan  area.  Good 
proposition  and  opportunity,  if  you 
hav.-  what  w-e  w-ant.  State  age,  jobs 
atid  earnings  past  ten  years,  to  Box 
^113.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXI’ERIEXOED  Circulation  Manager 
for  18  page  weekly  converting  to  daily 
in  fast  growing  North  Carolina  town 
of  14.000.  Good  area  with  no  daily 
ari-a  new-spaper.  Atoderii  equipment, 
roniplele  details  6rs»  letter.  Box 
9.'*8.'>.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGL.AXD  evening  paper  on  up¬ 
grade  under  new  management  needs 
ein-ulation  manager.  Prefer  ambitious 
younger  man  w-ith  sound  training  on 
:iuother  New  England  daily.  This  job 
is  challenge,  not  pushover.  Give  full 
details  and  present  salary.  Box  9551, 
Editor  ft'  Publisher. 

AA'AXTED 

Experienced  Home  Delivery- 
District  Manager 

One  who  can  build  home  delivery  in 
riow-ntown  district  and  office  buildings. 
Must  he  good  at  promotion  w-ith  little 
merchant  plan.  Salary  $65  00  per 
week,  plus  ear  allowance.  Write  full 
details  to  Circnlation  Manager,  Hous¬ 
ton  Press.  Houston,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED  EDITORIAL 

Al/L  TYPES  of  Editorial  personnel 
wanted  for  various  New-  York  State 
dailies  Write  full  details  to  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association. 
The  Castle.  Syracuse  10.  New  York. 
CITY  EDITOR,  capable  of  directing 
staff  of  seven  reporters  on  Southern 
morning  paper.  Must  be  qualified  to 
do  good  job.  State  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Box  9578,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  young,  single  reporter 
for  county  seat  bureau.  We  want  a 
I  man  who  thinks  of  bis  job  first  and 
refuses  to  do  less  than  his  best  w-ork. 
Must  have  year's  experience  and  own 
car.  Salary  modest  to  begin;  increases 
dependent  on  performance.  The  Ports- 
mouth  Herald.  Portsmouth.  X.  H. 

EDITOR  trained  on  small  city  daily 
sought  for  afternoon  dally  In  city  of 
10.000  pop.  Must  be  able  to  w-rite 
heads.  Iiandle  telegraph,  edit  ropy  and 
give  out  assignments.  Permanent  job 
for  man  who  makes  good  will  pave 
w-ay  for  promotion,  and  part  ownership 
for  qualified  man  w-illing  to  work  hard 
to  earn  such  sn  opportunity.  Box 
9626.  Kditor  ft-  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  deskman  w-ho  ran 
handle  copy  fast  and  accurately.  One 
w-ho  lan  help  out  with  rewrite  in 
emergency.  Vacancy  now-  open  w-ith 
niitst.ind’ng  afternoon  daily  in  New 
.Tersey.  Five-dsys-a-w-eek.  Must  furnish 
references  State  salary  reqnirements 
■n  aKpl'cation.  Apply  Box  9598,  Edi- 
tor  ft-  Publisher _ _ 

EXPERIFNCt-'D  Male  reporter  for 
suburban  New-  A'ork  daily.  Prefer  man 
with  experience  on  dailies  from  20.000 
to  50  000  circulation.  Temporary  but 
•wiv  become  peemanenl.  Box  9599. 
4'd'»or  ft-  Pu’'lisher 


EXPERIENCED  managing  editor.  Con¬ 
verting  from  IS  page  w-eekly  to  daily 
in  fast  growi-g  North  C.irolinn  town 
of  14.000  No  competition  w-ithin  40 
miles.  Modern  equipment.  Full  details 
fiest  b-tter.  Box  9586.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

INDEPENDENT  REPUBLICAN 
daily  in  good  sized  city  w-ithin  150 
miles  of  New-  York  needs  experienced 
editorial  w-riter.  Man  must  write  w-ell, 
possess  imagination  and  have  sense 
of  responsibility.  Box  9570.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MALE  REPORTER,  preferably  with 
ear  for  old  establ’shed  weekly  new-s¬ 
paper  near  Chicago.  Write  P.  O.  Box 
150.  LaOrange.  lllinoia. _ 

MAN.  preferably  25  to  35.  w-ith  small 
city  experience  for  city  editor  job. 
Afternoon  daily,  tow-n  of  10,000.  Nlod- 
em  plant,  stereotype  press.  AP  w-ire. 
8  to  12  page  paper.  Farm  and  small 
factory  community.  Give  details  about 
vour  ex|)erience.  Send  picture  if 
"e-iiable.  Times  RnIIef in.  Van  Wert. 
Ohio, _ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  6  day  even¬ 
ing  daily;  town  of  10,000  in  mid-west¬ 
ern  state.  Permanerit  position  to  man 
willing  to  w-o-v.  Write  Box  9520,  Edi- 
»or  ft  Publisher. _ 

M.AN.AGTNO  editor  with  Sunday  ex¬ 
perience.  able  to  build  competent  staff, 
w-anted  by  Midwestern  daily  9.000 
class.  Top  salary,  permanency,  living 
quarters  for  right  man.  Apply  Palmer 
.ft  Palmer.  Inc..  II  South  LaSalle 
*^trei.t.  Cli’eago  3  Illinois _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  For  small 
town  daily.  Need  man  with  experience. 
Good  oiiportiinitv.  Paper  well  estab- 
li-hi-d.  Wiseonsiii.  Write  Box  9507. 
Editor  ft-  PubPsh  -r _ 

REIHIRTER  -  FEATURE  AVRITER 
w-anted  by  Florida  small  city  daily. 
Must  have  ability  to  cover  best  and 
w-rite  own  copy.  Prefer  man  w-ith  ex¬ 
perience  in  conducting  campaigns  and 
investigations.  Man  we  w-ant  must  be 
qualified  to  dig  up  own  stories  and 
net  depend  entirely  on  City  Desk  as¬ 
signments.  Forward  references,  back¬ 
ground  and  clippings  of  work  in  ini¬ 
tial  application  Good  pay.  Box 
9575.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  publisher 
is  developing  state  agricultural  journal 
and  would  like  combination  new-s  and 
desk  man.  with  Southern  agricultural 
background  and  leanings  if  possible. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Box  9474.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


W.ANTED:  Finished  general  news  and 
snorts  reporter  Contact  .Tohn  Milter. 
Daily  .Tournal  Gaiette.  Mattoon,  III. 

YOUNG  capable,  livcwire  reporter 
wanted  by  Texas  daily  of  20,000  cir¬ 
culation:  must  handle  sports  desk 
one  day  weekly;  starting  salary  $65. 
Don’t  apply  unless  qualified.  Box 
9488.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL _ 

W.ANTED  on  small  daily.  Reporter, 
must  be  able  to  run  typewriter.  State 
salary  expected.  Address  Box  9548. 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

WANTED — News  reporter  for  small 
Indiana  daily  in  town  of  12,(100.  Write 
experience,  age,  family,  references, 
salary  desired  to  Box  9556,  Editor  A- 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

PklNTEK-ADMAN,  tloormsn.  press¬ 
man  or  combination  man;  tup  com¬ 
munity.  New-s-Times,  Neenah.  Wis¬ 
consin _ 

STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN  wanted 
New  Tubular  Duplex  equipment  ar¬ 
riving.  Good  joli,  good  pay.  Ideal 
year-rouml  climate,  fishing.  Box  9539. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  .lourneyman  stereotyper 

for  New  England  daily,  over  $70  for 
37M  hours.  Steady  situation.  Will  as¬ 
sist  in  finding  living  quarters.  AVrite 

Box  9576.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Linotype  operator,  union 
shop.  $60,  375^  hr.  w-eek.  day  work, 
permanent  in  good  town.  Housing  sit¬ 
uation  tight  but  ran  he  solved.  Good 
fishing  in  nearby  lakes.  Fine  liberal 
arts  college,  near.  The  Daily  .lelTerson- 

ian.  Cambridge.  Ohio. _ 

W.ANTED:  Pressman  for  flat  bed,  12- 
Iiage  press.  Permanent.'  .Also  job 
[irinter.  Write  Registi‘r.  Hudson.  N.  A'. 
W.ANTED.  for  Ni-w  York  Slate  Dail¬ 
ies.  mechanical  personnel  of  all  types, 
including  operators,  make-up  men. 
compositors  and  iiressmen.  Write  full 
details  to  New-  A’ork  State  Publishers 
Association,  The  Castle,  Syracuse  10. 
New-  York. 

HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 

GIRL,  experienced  new-.spa|)er  morgue 
or  similar  work;  must  be  fast  typist 
and  take  shorthand:  wanted  for  per¬ 
manent  position  with  large  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  bureau.  Box  9535,  Edi- 
tor  ft-  Publisher. _ 

HELP  WANfED~ 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

LEADING  Eastern  university  desires 
experienced  news  and  feature  writer. 
State  salary  and  qualifications.  List 
references.  Box  9480,  Editor  ft-  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
New  York  City  educational  institution; 
must  be  absolutely  accurate,  style- 
eonscious  copyreader;  be  responsible 
for  office  detail;  some  background  in 
science  preferred.  Starting  salary 
$3,000.  Box  9625.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

M.AT  SERVICE  SALESMAN  for  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  Must  know-  department 
stores.  Give  full  details.  Replies 
confidential.  Well  established  lines. 
Box  9584.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE  _ 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY,  .Vrti- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner.  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  A'. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  Manager  or  assistant  to 
general  manager.  aceminting  liai-k- 
ground  with  degree.  Knowledge  of  all 
phases  of  newspaper  operations.  Can 
furnish  good  referenees.  Will  be 
available  for  interview  during  the 
.A.N.P.A.  convention.  Box  9588.  Edi- 

tnr  ft  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  publication  executive. 
33.  single,  seeks  opportunity.  Experi¬ 
enced  metropolitan.  medium  sized 
dailies,  weeklies,  trade  and  business 
publications,  magazines.  Can  do  anv 
piibliration  opn-ation  except  artwork 
and  certain  mechanical  tasks.  Can 
supervise  all  onerations.  Excellent 
photographer.  Have  sold  pictures  and 
stories  to  top  quality  slieks.  Tripled 
linage,  increased  circulation  at  latest 
connection.  Know-  letterpress,  offset, 
gravure  and  ‘'Chicago”  methods. 
Aw-are  of  costs,  could  invest.  Consci¬ 
entious,  community  leadership  knark. 
original  ideas,  effective  personality, 
can  got  best  out  of  people.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Interview-  ANPA  eonvention 
or  posaibly  your  own  city.  Box  9521. 
or  phone  N.  Y.  C.  BOulevard  8.8322. 


SITUATION  WANTED—  ' 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

DIRECTOR  of  Student  Publieationi 
at  large  college  desires  new  location 
effective  September  1.  Has  outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Familiar  w-ith  yearbook, 
magazine  and  daily  newspaper  pro- 
dnctioii.  Box  9604,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISINJG _ 

ADVERTISING  Solicitor.  Able,  per- 
soiiable  young  woman.  2  yean' 
diversified  expcricuce  iii  newspaper 
copy  and  layout.  B..S.  .loiiruHlisin.  Ad. 
niajiir.  Box  9622.  Eilitor  ft-  Publisher. 
•ADVERTISING  manager  with  news, 
piihlic  relations  and  pi'uniotion  in  25 
years'  experience  wishes  coiineetion 
with  30,000  to  50,000  circulation 
liaper.  Box  9525,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
DL'K  TO  suspeiisiuii  of  Harrisburg, 
I’ciiiisylvania  Telegraph,  there  will  be 
available  in  3  weeks,  a  tup  notch 
classified  manager.  As  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Telegraph,  Hie  department 
uceoiiiited  for  the  following  in  4  years: 
Increased  linage  from  509,000  to  1,- 
294,000  (media)  with  aid  of  2  in¬ 
creases  profits  tripled,  14  years  clasii- 
fied  display  experience.  Cuminunicate 
diri'ct  witli  Robert  D.  Gules.  Sr., 
1716  Elm  Street,  New  Cumberland, 

I’a.  Tel:  HBg.  6-3824. _ 

GKEA'l'ER  CLASSIFIED 
PROFITS  ! 

A'oiing.  aggressive  C.-A.M  desires  change. 
.Married,  ambitious,  energetic.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  on  small  competitive  daily. 
I’refer  West  Coast.  .$100  week  mini- 
muni,  bonus  on  increase.  Box  9612. 

Editor  ft-  Publisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  Advertising  Executive 
desires  change  for  better.  Thirty-eight, 
family.  23  years’  experience  all  de¬ 
partments.  Familiar  iihoto-engraving 
process,  splendid  record,  salary  open. 
Box  9501.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CARTOONISTS 

C.AR'IOOMST.  23,  experienced  sporU, 
editorial,  feature;  also  reporting,  art 
school,  some  college.  New  Yorker.  Box 
9618.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST — whose  work  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  all  national  publications 
wishes  steady  eniploynieiit.  Box  144, 
Alpine.  New-  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

AVAILABLE  in  ;io  days,  circulation 
manager  now  employed  with  over  20 
years'  experience  as  an  expert  on 
■•'Tile  Little  Mereliant  Plan”,  News¬ 
stands  anil  mail.  Can  organize  the 
departnient  to  a  Publisher’s  entire 
satisfaction.  I’roven  records  of  results. 
Married,  age  42  yi'urs.  Best  of  refer 
eiices.  Replies  confidential.  Address 
Box  9537.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  manager  or  assistant. 
18  years  successful  experience  morning 
and  evening  papers.  Now-  employed 
us  Assistant  Cireiilutioii  Manager  on 
large  morning  paper.  Know  the  busi¬ 
ness — little  merchant  plan — city — 
state — dealers — street  sales-expert  pro¬ 
ducer — personnel — excellent  on  detail. 
•Age  39,  Good  reputation.  Stand  strict 
investigation.  Available  3(i  days.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  9489.  Editor  ft 

I’nblisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  over 
twenty  years’  experience  all  phases 
eirinlutioii  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Under  forty,  college  education.  Tho- 
rougli  knowledge  of  A.B.C.  Expert  pro¬ 
moter.  Considered  excellent  personnel 
man  with  either  union  or  non-union 
department.  Enviable  record  of  ener 
getic,  aggrt-ssive,  economical  operation. 
Photo  on  request.  Available  30-day 
not  ice.  Box  9569.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CX)LLEGE  graduate,  early  20’8,  6 
years  ns  district  manager.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  sales  and 
carrier  iiiaiiagenient.  Desires  position 
which  w-ill  insure  future.  Box  9571. 

Editor  ft  Piibl'sher _ _ 

COMPETENT  Circulation  Manager. 
Go-getter  ABC  Little  Merchant,  Car¬ 
rier  sales  Promotion,  department 
agement.  Now  employed,  dissatisfied 
to  limitations.  References.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  requested.  Desire  Indiana. 
Illinois.  Ohio.  Address  Box  9566,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 
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CIKCL'LATION  Manaiti'r.  aitc  35, 
tviiUble  immediately.  Keeeutly  circu¬ 
lation  manager  9,000  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence  both  morning  and  evening  dailies. 

Hoi  9550,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

IP  YOU  want  some  fellow  who  just 
worked  lor  a  Circulation  Manager  and 
wants  to  learn  the  business  at  your 
expense,  then  do  not  answer  this  ad. 
But  if  you  want  a  Circulation  Man- 
srer  who  “knows  his  business’’,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  I  am 
an  experienced  manager  who  prefers 
to  locate  in  medium  sized  city  on 
good  live  paper  that  needs  more  cir¬ 
culation  and  a  good  manager.  Can 
furnish  best  references.  Keasonable 
salary  commensurate  witli  position, 
and  permanent  [ilace  in  your  organi- 
lation  in  return  for  my  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  in  managing  all  phases  of  your 
lirculation.  Hox  9.555,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

.tBl-E  Vet,  35,  reci-nt  journalism 
grad,  seeks  position  ns  reporter,  copy- 
reader,  researcher,  etc.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  as  school  paper  editor  and  si)orfs 
paper  writer  and  copyreader.  Uox 
9603.  Editor  &■  Publisher. _ 

ALL  AROUND 
EXPERIENCE 

offered  by  this  publisher  of  suburban 
weekly.  Veteran,  31.  single,  college 
praduate.  Seeks  writing  spot  on  good 
daily  in  growing  community.  Requests 
interview,  review  of  clippings.  R.  V. 
fl'hitbeck,  1  Corell  Road,  Scarsdale, 
X.  Y. 

AM  capable,  personable,  and  ready  to 
start  reporting  anywhere.  College 
daily  experience.  Active  and  alert. 

Box  9416.  Editor  &  Pulilisher. _ 

A  JiEWSMAN:  Competitive  sports, 
news  beat  experience  on  good  sized 
midwest  daily  for  5  years.  Also  desk, 
make-up,  wire-service  work.  College, 
family,  27,  desire  change  this  sum- 
mer.  Box  9468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AP  SPORTS  WRITER 
YALE-trained.  5-year  newsman,  seeks 
return  to  metropolitan  newspaper  as 
Sports  Editor  or  writer.  Young,  have 
top  ability.  A-1  references.  Box  9540, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.A1  CITY-NEWS  WIRE  editor,  now 
employed;  snappy  layouts,  punchy 
hcids;  good  writer;  36,  married; 
wants  desk,  managing  editor  spot;  pre¬ 
fer  Midwest ;  good  reason  for  moving; 
Box  9533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AUTOMOBILE  EDITOR 
looking  for  connection,  where  a  new, 
interesting  column  would  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  Experienced,  capable  expert  in 
this  field  w-ith  domestic  and  foreign 
background.  Please  inquire  for  this 
nnuausl  profitmaker  by  writing  to 

Box  9583,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  in  June,  crack  news,  ex¬ 
pert  feature  writer;  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  New  York  City  daily,  wire 
service,  small  town  daily;  now  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  wants  return  to  honest 
work,  preferably  aw-ay  from  New  York 
City,  Box  9597,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
BROAD  pen,  sharp  edge.  Weekly  edi¬ 
tor  in  early  30’s  seeks  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity.  anywhere.  Box  9616,  Editor  & 

rnblisher. _ 

CAPABLE,  alert  young  man,  23.  seeks 
position  as  reporter  or  editorial  writer. 
Jonrnalism  school  graduate;  wrote  for 
follege  newspaper;  year  as  New  York 
Times  copy-boy.  Now  photo-syndicate 
rnption  writer.  Box  9487  Editor  & 

rnblisher. _ 

CARTOONIST-REPORTER  wants  po- 
'ition  on  southwest  large  or  small 
mUj  with  chance  to  work  into  editor- 
lal  cartooning.  Experienced.  Veteran, 
R.  married.  Salary  secondary.  Box 
8514.  Editor  Ic  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER  and  competent  re-wrife 
u  what  you  need!  Literary  editor 
Parbook,  copy  and  news  editor,  school 
•nd  army  papers.  Young,  willing  to 
bam.  Decent  writer.  Second  prize 
Xewipaper  Ouild  editorial  contest, 
w  month.  Have  reported  some,  free¬ 
lanced.  Scholarship:  Above  average. 
Available  in  June.  Box  9558,  Editor  k 
coWiaher. 

editor  <s  publisher 


EDITOR  AND  WRITER 

Pacile  feature,  editorial  writer,  foreign 
correspondent,  news  magazine  editor, 
author  4  books  on  foreign  affairs — 
seeks  position  as  t>ditoriaI  writer  (poli¬ 
tics:  Herald  Tribune),  news  editor 
magazine  or  daily,  non-fiction  book 
editor,  advertising,  public  relations 
trade  journal,  industrial  book  writer. 
Sound  training  economics.  No  ob¬ 
jections  foreign  assignment.  38.  Box 
9595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER 

14  years  newspaper,  magazine,  radio 
experience,  former  managing  editor 
national  publication,  yueiitiu  Reynolds 
writes:  .  excellent  writer,  fine 

rewrite  man,  capable  makeup,  copy- 
reading.  1  know  of  no  more  excellent 
all-around  man  who  could  fill  almost 
any  newspaper  or  magazine  post.  .  .’’ 
Hox  9512.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  MAN,  all-round  experi¬ 
ence,  forty-three,  married,  two  sons, 
employed,  desires  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  with  small-town  daily,  salary 
secondary  to  job’s  future.  Author  of 
three  books,  hundreds  of  articles. 
Who’s  Who  listing,  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  on  newspapers,  magazines, 
press-agenting,  widely  traveled,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  world  affairs  as  result  of  ten 
years’  covering  for  national  publica¬ 
tions  in  New  York  and  Washington, 
top-fliglit  executive  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  9545,  Editor  k 

Publisher, _ 

EDITOR  of  25,000  daily  seeks  bigger 
job  in  faster  league.  University  gradu¬ 
ate,  war  vet,  39,  married.  19  years’ 
experience  small,  medium.  large  dail¬ 
ies,  nine  as  editor.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  St  ANPA  convention.  Box 
9440.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  Assistant.  26.  married; 
all  around  experience  on  dailies,  trade 
press,  others.  Seeks  creative  post 
with  weekly,  monthly.  Box  9610,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man,  33,  single,  cul¬ 
tural  interests,  AP  in  New  York  City 
3  years;  Europe  1  year;  big  midwest 
daily  3  years;  now  distinctive  national 
trade  magazine — wants  interesting  job. 
Prefer  New  York  City.  Box  9491,  Edi- 
tor  k  Publisher. _ 

GOOD  LOOKING 

MOST  PRESENTABLE — Not  that  it 
matters  much — but  yon  like  to  know, 
don’t  you — if  you  want  a  man;  young 
(29).  single,  sober,  rural  and  urban 
experience  on  one  weekly  and  two 
dailies;  can  edit,  report,  make  up  ads; 
Gregg  shorthand.  50  WPM  tourhtyp- 
ist  with  working  knowledge  of  lino¬ 
type — seeks  reporter-editor  job  on 
small  New  England  weekly,  preferably 
with  opposition,  wanting  local  colour, 
more  steam  and  less  boilerplate.  Good 
references  and  work  samples  gladly 
furnished  on  request.  Box  9582.  Edi- 
tor  k  Publisher. _ 

GRADUATE  Colorado  University 
Journalism  school  seeks  editorial  spot 
on  small  afternoon  daily.  Single.  23. 
competent,  persevering.  Box  9429, 
Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

HARVARD  A.  B.,  graduate  work;  14 
months  general  reporting,  feature 
writing  on  small-city  daily.  Single, 
25,  available  immediately.  Box  9614, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

INTERESTING  personality,  hack- 
groand.  Beginner’s  job  on  newspaper 
desired.  Single,  young.  Box  9547,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 

for  April  10,  1948 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCE  and  Youth  I  Edit 
weeklies;  report  on  dailies,  write  and 
edit  news  for  radio.  I’ve  done  them 
all.  25,  single,  college  man,  prefers 
job  in  East.  Box  M20,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  _ 

I  WANT  A  JOB  WITH— 

A  PROGRESSIVE, 

expanding  newspaper  or  newspaper- 
radio  combination  under  editors  who 
want  copy  with  “Klesch  readability;’’ 
I  have  radio  newswriting  experience, 
can  develop  local  coverage,  also 
know-how  for  facsimile  programming; 
Age  ‘25,  reporting,  rewrite,  copydesk 
experience  on  over  100.000  circulation 
Midwestern  daily;  ex-Columbia  gradu¬ 
ate  journalism  school;  excellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  9554,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  graduate,  B.  A.  in 
June,  wants  start;  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  publishing  house.  Box  9516, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  -  Photographer  after 
-May  1.  Sound  background  PRO,  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  magazine.  Jlarried,  re- 
liahle.  Box  9611.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
LI\’E-wire  gal  wants  reporter’s  job. 
Two  years’  experience  on  New  York 
Daily.  Journalism  major.  Fashion 
background,  prefers  straight  news 
stuff.  Anywhere.  Anytime.  Excellent 
references.  Box  9562.  Editor  &  Pub- 

li.shpr. _ _ 

MANAGING  OR  CITY  editor  IN  me¬ 
dium  size  city.  Experience  20  years  in 
all  phases.  10  years  AS  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  ON  paper  100,000  circulation; 
43,  family.  In  public  relations  past 
year;  prefer  news.  Box  9577,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Successful  circulation  builder,  civic- 
minded,  mature;  over  20  years  of  all- 
around  editorial  department  experience. 
College  graduate,  veteran,  married. 
Prefer  Eastern  daily.  Box  9619,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  27.  versatile.  3  years 
daily,  plus  magazines,  newscasts.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  York  area.  Box  9617,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-rewrite,  desk  man,  native 
New  York  City;  15  years’  experience; 
vet;  single,  sober,  healthy.  Worked 
dailies  and  rural  in  East  and  Midwest. 
Seek  job  nearer  home.  Plenty  ability. 
Please  state  salary.  Ready  short  no- 
tice.  Box  9567.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

SPORTS.  Features  build  circulation. 
‘48  B.  J.  Missouri  wants  $50  weekly 
for  clean  snappy  copy.  Box  9560,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


7  Y'EARS  DAILY’  newswriting,  report¬ 
ing.  including  3  years  New  ’York  CSty. 
28,  college,  married.  R.  E.  Glass,  251 

W.  75  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

Y'OUNG  man,  late  twenties,  metropoli- 
tan,  small  town  experience  desires  new 
berth  photo-reporter.  Correspondent  3' 
large  metropolitan  dailies,  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  Speaks  Slavonik  languages.  Pre¬ 
sently  employed.  Will  travel.  Aggres¬ 
sive,  ambitions.  Starting  salary  $65. 
Box  9482.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LIBRARIAN — Seek  newspaper  Librar¬ 
ian  position  in  California,  preferably 
Los  Angeles.  Y'oung  and  ambitious 
with  354  years’  experience  on  New 
■York  Metropolitan  Daily.  Good  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  9549,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


LAST  fall  there  was  a  quiet 

little  battle  waged  between 
William  L.  Laurence  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  John  O'Neill 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  both  science  reporters,  over 
who  had  the  first  comprehensive 
story  about  progress  in  con¬ 
structing  an  atomic  bomb.  The 
battlefield  was  the  columns  of 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture. 

It  all  began  when  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  on  Oct.  4  printed 
a  chapter  from  the  book  ‘‘Your 
Newspaper.”  written  by  Nine 
Nieman  Fellows.  The  book 
said: 

“One  night  in  May,  1940.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Laurence  had  a  heavy 
argument  with  the  paper's  news 
editors.  Laurence  had  come 
across  a  physicist's  report  about 
something  called  fission  having 
to  do  with  the  splitting  of  atoms 
of  uranium.  He  thought  it  was 
quite  a  story  and  wanted  a  lot 
of  space  to  tell  it  in.  .  .  . 

‘‘At  the  riva'  Herald  Tribune, 
John  O'Neill  had  had  less  luck; 
his  editors  rejected  his  story  on 
the  same  subject.” 

Then,  in  the  Nov.  22  issue  of 
Saturday  Review,  O'Neill  re 
plied;  "This  is  hardly  an  ade¬ 
quate  statement  of  the  facts. 
The  correct  story  is:  Early  in 
February,  1940,  I  secured  an  ex¬ 
clusive  story  on  the  release  of 
atomic  energy  from  uranium 
235.  ,  ,  ,  My  story  was  consid¬ 
ered  too  long  and  too  technical 
and  was  not  published.  ,  ,  .  I 
rewrote  the  story  as  a  magazine 
article.  .  .  ,  Harper’s  published 
the  article  as  the  lead  feature 
in  the  May,  1940  issue.” 

Laurence  retorted  in  the  Dec. 
20  Saturday  Review:  ‘‘The  fact 
is  the  article  appeared  in  the 
June,  1940  issue  (Harper’s).” 

And  so  on. 

Now  we  leam  from  George 
Cornish,  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  there  is  an¬ 
other  claimant  to  the  “first” 
honor,  Ansel  Talbert,  aviation 
editor  of  that  paper,  had  a  story 
in  the  Oct.  8,  1939  issue  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  with  a  four- 
column  headline  reading:  “Are 
Laboratories  Making  an  Atomic 
Explosive  as  Devastating  Wea¬ 
pon  for  the  Air  Raider?”  ‘The 
subhead  said:  “Physicists  Say 
U.S.  is  in  Race  to  Perfect  It — 
Cambridge  Leaflet  Tells  of  ‘Fe¬ 
verish’  Struggle  of  the  Nations 
for  Priority.”  The  article  quotes 
the  Can^ridge  pamphlet  at 
length  discussing  “neutrons.” 
the  “uranium  atom,”  etc.,  to 


the  extent  of  two  full  columns. 

There  were  previous  stories  in 
newspapers  about  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  nuclear  fission. 
There  may  have  been  others 
who  saw  the  Cambridge  pam¬ 
phlet  and  used  it  for  a  news¬ 
paper  story.  The  argument  will 
probably  get  down  to  who  re¬ 
ported  and  predicted  what, 
when.  We  re  not  going  to  stick 
our  neck  out  by  proclaiming 
anyone  as  the  first. 

*  •  * 

IT  ALL  reminds  us  of  a  story 

we  picked  up  on  the  way  to 
Bikini  in  the  summer  of  1946 
along  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
other  newspapermen  to  witness 
the  atom  bomb  tests.  It  was 
told  to  us  by  an  Army  colonel 
who  had  been  “in  on”  the 
atomic  development  doing  liai 
son  work  between  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Project  and  censorship. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the 
war  when  atom  bomb  plants 
were  being  buiit  under  the 
noses  of  thousands  of  people 
who  didn't  know  what  they 
were  for,  and  the  bare  mention 
of  a  uranium  atom  in  public 
might  have  landed  a  per.son  in 
jail  for  knowing  too  much,  a 
magazine  publisher  submitted 
an  article  for  clearance  to  the 
Office  of  Censorship.  It  wound 
up  in  the  higher  echelons  of  the 
War  Department. 

The  author  had  written  a 
piece  of  fiction  around  the  fan¬ 
tastic  new  weapons  which  the 
lay  public  thought  were  only  in 
the  dream  stage.  Apparently, 
the  author  couldn’t  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  atomic  bomb  more 
accurately  if  he  had  been  in  on 
the  secret. 

Our  colonel  friend  was  dis¬ 
patched  immediately  to  New 
York  to  find  out  how  much  the 
author  knew,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  information,  persuade 
him  to  keep  it  a  secret  —  all 
without  revealing  to  him  the 
real  reason  why.  Quite  an  as¬ 
signment. 

Suspiciously,  the  author  de¬ 
nied  any  knowledge  of  such  an 
article  when  he  was  inter¬ 
viewed. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  it 
finally  developed  the  fiction 
piece  had  been  written  in  the 
middle  thirties,  was  submitted 
to  several  publications  but  not 
bought.  The  author’s  agent 
came  across  it  in  his  files,  de¬ 
cided  it  might  have  a  new  ap¬ 
peal  during  the  war,  and  resub¬ 
mitted  it  to  a  magazine.  The 
author  who  had  come  so  close 


to  the  truth  had  forgotten  all 
about  it. 

Which  brings  up  the  question: 
if  a  reporter,  at  the  same  time 
or  before  other  reporters,  de 
velops  a  story  that  in  retrospect 
turns  out  to  be  a  significant 
event  in  history,  but  is  not  sue 
cessful  in  having  it  published 
while  someone  else  is,  who 
should  get  the  credit  for  being 
“first?” 

«  *  a 

ELSA  MAXWELL  wrote  a 

newspaper  column  this  week 
the  first  few  paragraphs  of 
which  report  on  the  quality  of 
letters  she  receives.  She  may 
not  have  known  it,  but  she  was 
probab.y  expressing  the  words 
of  most  newspaper  columnists 
when  she  wrote: 

“I  don't  suppose  any  colum 
(list's  mail  ba«  contains  as  many 
varied  and  different  letters  of 
abuse.  vituperation.  insult, 
praise,  condemnation  and  com¬ 
mendation  as  mine.  It's  so  be¬ 
wildering  sometimes  that  I'm  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  I 
arouse  these  divergent  passions 
in  so  many  diverse  people. 

“I  only  do  the  best  I  can.  I 
am  very  honest  and  I  feel  no 
ill  will  toward  any  human 
being. 

“Thank  heaven,  sometimes 
pure  w’hite  diamonds  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  trickle  through 
my  mail  bag.” 

Then  she  went  on  to  quote  a 
letter  from  a  young  lady  who 
expressed  enjoyment  over  read¬ 
ing  Miss  Maxweli's  recent  col¬ 
umn  on  Artur  Rubenstein  and 
also  her  disappointment  at  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a  ticket 
for  one  of  his  concerts.  Be¬ 
cause  the  young  lady  was  a 
pharmacist  she  could  not  plan 
her  evenings  far  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the 
sell-out  performances  and  she 
asked  Miss  Maxwell  for  her 
help. 

The  columnist  reported  she 
had  read  this  letter  over  the 
telephone  to  the  famous  pianist 
who  immediately  dispatched  a 
ticket  for  his  next  concert. 

If  Miss  Maxwell  thinks  her 
mail  bag  contains  some  strange 
letters  now  wait  until  she  starts 
to  wade  through  the  requests 
she  will  receive  soon  motivated 
by  her  sympathetic  generosity 
toward  a  reader. 


Overseas  Directory 

Its  first  Who’s  Who  in  For¬ 
eign  Correspondence  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America.  The  directory,  edited 
by  Hester  Hensell  and  Steven 
Fulton,  lists  addresses  and  back- 
groundis  of  the  630  members  who 
are  present  or  former  foreign 
correspondents.  Now  overseas 
are  180  members. 


Sorrells'  Advice 

continued  from  page  9 


The  newspaper  business  is  not 
decadent:  it  has  not  lo.st  its  pur¬ 
pose  or  direction:  it  has  not  lost 
its  ideals  or  its  idealism.  How 
long  it  continues  that  way  does 
not  lie  with  me.  or  men  of  my 
age:  it  rests  with  men  your  age. 
It  lies  with  the  younger  men 
who  are  asking  themselves  what 
it  ha.s  to  of^er,  and  must  decide 
whether  the  rewards  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  what  they  must 
nut  into  it.  Journalism’s  vital¬ 
ity  can  feed  only  upon  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  new  energy  and  new 
ideas. 

The  newspaper  business  is.  in 
a  sense,  a  greedv  and  insatiate 
business:  it  will  absorb  the 
eagerness,  the  vision,  the  energy, 
and  the  imagination  of  young 
men.  It  will  drink  thirstily  of 
these  things,  but  it  will  issue  a 
great  dividend  from  them  in 
public  service.  The  newspaper 
business  will  endure  so  long  as 
there  are  young  men  who  are 
willing  to  subordinate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  common  good;  who 
are  willing  to  use  their  strength 
and  their  power  to  defend  the 
weak  and  give  voice  to  the 
hopes  and  aims  of  the  inarticu¬ 
late.  So  a  young  man  has  to 
consider  whether  it’s  worth  it. 

It  has  been  my  life;  it  has 
been  a  life  in  which  I  have 
never  been  required  to  cheat  or 
to  steal  or  to  lie:  one  in  which  1 
have  never  been  required  to  dis¬ 
honor  my  own  concept  of  per¬ 
sonal  integrity,  or  to  dispossess 
anyone  for  my  personal  gain.  It 
has  given  me  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  I  occupied  a  post  of 
honor  in  the  community,  that  I 
was  a  man  apart,  that  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  superior  undertaking. 
It  is  the  aristocrat  of  trades,  the 
profession  of  gentlemen. 

I  think  there  will  always  be 
young  men  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure  in  them,  young  men 
bound  by  something  within  them 
to  take  the  role  of  gentleman  in 
our  society.  So  long  as  there 
are  such  men,  nobody  has  to 
worry  much  about  the  enduring 
qualities  of  journalism. 

■ 

Elsey  Going  to  L.  A. 

Cincinnati — Cornelius  V.  El 
sey,  country  circulation  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  35  years’  service  with 
that  paper.  He  plans  to  live  in 
Los  Angeles.. 

■ 

Attains  Centennial 

The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung 
und  Herold,  German  language 
daily,  this  week  observed  its 
hundredth  anniversary  with  a 
special  edition. 


Fan  from  “Down  on  the  Farm 

Here  It  an  faRfrly  aought  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture.  written  bs  a  fanner  and  his  wife,  from 
their  farm,  sttniulatlngly  packed  with  the 
humor  and  philoaoph>’  that  emleared  Jamei 
U'hltt^b  Ktley  to  the  heart  of  a  nation 
.  .  a  world. 

The  articles  are  not  lona-wlntled  but 
they  ARR  Iona  on  readability.  Gdi- 
tors  diacorer  that  bla  city  peof>le  are 
smnnff  the  most  enthusiastic  followers 
id  "A  F'srmer's  Diary.’*  Samples  on 
request  that  proeo  the  wide  ranice  of 
auhierts. 

CALVIN  A.  SYERS 

Bcllville,  Ohio 


A\ope  Ppccious  7^0/^  gIEWELS  / 


Knowlodgo,  idtos,  informotion  —  <11  thtst  aro 
procioui  asMti.  Thty  can  ba  uiad  throughout  a 
litatima.  Thay  broadan  your  viiion:  maka  paopta 
mora  intarasting  to  othar  paopla.  Tha  Haskin 
Information  Sarvica,  Washington,  D.C.,  by  sup¬ 
plying  answars  to  quastions  sant  in  by  nawspapar 
raadars,  opans  a  huga  "jawal  boi“  of  fascina¬ 
ting  data. . 

The  lutwrenee  Tuhune  (H-.?Z,S7r5)  has  renewed 
contiatt  lor  The  Haskin  Service, 
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By  itself?  Definitely  . . .  for  only  on  the  Linotype  can  one  knife  block  set¬ 
ting  be  changed  without  interference  to  other  settings.  Thus  a  “full”  or 
“close”  setting  may  be  retained  without  readjustment,  following  use  of  an¬ 
other  size.  Shops  which  cast  quantities  of  off-standard  body  sizes  find  the 
Universal  Knife  Block  pays  big  dividends.  In  all  shops,  the  time  and 
trouble  saved  are  worthy  of  note. 

To  make  a  change  of  trim,  the  operator  simply  turns  the  conveniently 
located  knob  to  any  of  21  settings.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Three-l)earing 
construction  gives  rigid  support  to  the  right-hand  knife,  assuring  parallel 
trim  throughout  the  range  of  the  block. 

The  flexibility  of  the  Universal  Knife  Block  is  typical  of  Linotype 
flexibility.  It  increases  efficiency  and  meets  special  needs  with  minimum 
adjustment.  It’s  standard  equipment  on  all  Blue  Streak  Linotypes. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,N.  Y. 


Let’s  give  a  medal 
to  the  news-reading 

PUBLIC 

We’ve  just  won  a  medal  .  .  .  the  Annual  Advertising  Award  for 
“Advertising  as  a  Social  Force  .  .  .  Locally  .  . 

Now  let’s  give  a  medal  to  the  people  ...  for  reading  the  news  thinkingly. 

In  America,  we  need  an  enlightened  public.  It  is  the 
rudder  of  our  democracy. 

It  must  guide  us  through  the  shoals  of  foreign  policy. 

Through  political  issues.  Prices.  Industrial  controversies. 

Strikes.  Crime.  Delinquency.  World  peace  ...  or  war. 

That’s  why  we  .  .  .  6,000  Scripps-Howard  workers  .  .  .  are  pledged 
to  keep  the  public  informed  on  economic,  social  and  political  affairs. 

That’s  why  ...  in  eighteen  cities  ...  we  collect,  write,  edit, 
print  and  distribute  the  news  with  this  one  thought  in  mind  .  .  . 


“Give  light  and  the  people 
will  find  their  own  way 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


MPft  YORK  •  •  •  .  World-T^ltgrom 


OfVElAND . Pr«ii 

PfTTSSURCH  . . Pnu 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N,wt 

mOIANAPOllS . Tim; 


COLUMBUS . Cih'zM 

CINCINNATI . Poit 

KENTUCKY . Port 

Covington  odition,  Cinchmaii  Pos# 
KNOXVIlll . N.w,.S«.»iW 


DENVER . Roekr  Ml.  N»w$  EVANSVILLE . Proa 

BIRMINGHAM . Poil  HOUSTON . Pna 

MEMPHIS  ....  CommorcimI  Appool  FORT  WORTH . Pnu 

MEMPHIS . ProifScimilar  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . Nowt  EL  PASO . Horald  Poil 

Chicago  •  San  Franclcca  •  Dotrelt  •  Cincinnati  •  Philadalphia  >  Fort  Worth 


Goncrol  Advorlhing  DoporlmonI  •  230  Fork  Avonuo 


Now  York 


